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Blur 


How does a director survive in the new Hollywood? 

A good person to ask might be Barry Levinson, whose 
films include Rain Man and Bugsy. At the very moment 
when Levinson has a major hit on his hands, with his 
high-gloss, formulaic adaptation of Michael 
Crichton’s novel Disclosure (see page 35), his previous 
movie Jimmy Hollywood is being released straight to 
video in the UK because it did so badly in the US. In 
terms of traditional auteurism, Jimmy Hollywood is 
much more of a Barry Levinson movie than Disclosure: 
it stars Joe Pesci as a would-be actor surviving in the 
Hollywood underbelly and its milieu is more in 
keeping with Levinson’s early films Diner and Tin Men. 
In James Toback’s compelling working diary for 1994, 
published in Faber’s forthcoming Projections 4, the 
veteran Hollywood screenwriter describes Jimmy 
Hollywood as “a wildly original, thoroughly enjoyable, 
beautifully acted, poignant work of art.” A few pages 
later he is shocked by its “catastrophic” returns and 
poor reviews. This is just one episode in a diary in 
which the dominant moods are anticipation and 
dread, as Toback hoards and hones the three scripts 
that are his bargaining chips. Such films as Jimmy 
Hollywood are a salutary reminder that it is often the 
attempts to do quality work in Hollywood which end 
in disaster, while more calculated audience-pleasers 
such as Disclosure clean up. 

But Barry Levinson knows this well; he is (and this 
is not an insult) very much an adaptable Hollywood 
creature, able to wear any one of several hats - 
producer, director and screenwriter - and equally 
able to perform either as a for-hire director or as 
an auteur. Like many directors who make it to the 
so-called A-list - those who get to make movies 
costing upwards of $40 million - Levinson has to deal 
with a paradox. As Variety recently complained, “The 
more costly the production, the more a director’s 
time gets consumed with political and logistical 
problems - meaning less time to spend on film- 
making.” In such a scenario the actual burden of 
shooting can sometimes fall on the shoulders of the 


director of photography, which might explain how 
a cinematographer like Jan De Bont could persuade 
a studio to let him shoot Speed. 

The rewards for the A-listed director are plentiful: 
no waiting around for finance to shoot the next film, 
access to top-quality scripts and a bankable cast - 
and in some cases, a percentage of “first dollar” gross 
earnings and/or final cut. The experience of this 
world is encouraging the more astute directors to 
become entrepreneurs on their own behalf. Ridley 
and Tony Scott’s purchase of Shepperton studios - 
together with Steven Spielberg’s forming his own 
studio and James Cameron’s multi-picture deal - 
are examples of a trend whereby the creative talent 
are protecting themselves against an uncertain 
future by taking complete control. 

And the long term future is uncertain. Nobody 
knows whether the next stage of market expansion 
- sending digitalised movies via the information 
superhighway into people’s homes - can be made 
profitable. Nobody knows whether the interaction of 
movies, video, television and multimedia computer 
games will produce a new hybrid that will replace 
the blockbuster feature film and therefore perhaps 
demolish the notion of the Hollywood auteur. Which 
is not to say that people will suddenly stop making or 
watching movies, only that the big-budget variety 
may turn into something that D. W. Griffith would 
not recognise. 

What Griffith would recognise, however, is the 
way that Spielberg, the Scotts and Cameron now 
operate. By taking on the financial risks as well 
as the responsibilities of film-making they 
increasingly resemble the early pioneers of cinema - 
for whom multi-tasking was as natural and 
essential as it was for the Dickensian actor-managers 
that were their forebears. As the differences 
between the various end-products of a Hollywood 
project blur (the film, the video, the game, the script, 
the novelisation) the role of the auteur director 
would appear to be blurring too. 


JERRY GN LINE #1 Peter Lydon - James Sillavan © 
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A Nordic 'Heaven’s Gate’... Coppola’s Pinocchio... Roseanne’s other halves... The mortal Mr. Teas... 


The business 



Players playing players: 
Will Winona Ryder, above, 
star in the long-mooted 
Hollywood biopic 
of Jean Seberg. right? 


• Who’d be a Nordic film-maker? 

First the government gives you money 
to make your cultural statement 
(because with a guaranteed audience 
of zero and a prospective audience 
that rarely goes beyond four figures no 
one else is going to put up the dosh). 
Then they expect you to be doubly 
accountable: not just to Mammon but 
to the Nordic god of culture, too (no. 

I don’t know who he is either, but I’m 
sure the reader who rushed to get his 
copy of Die Wahlvenx'andtschaJien off 
the bookcase after my item about the 
Tavianis’ film can tell us). 

Still. I suppose that’s the 90s for 
you: of the heads of film promotion 
agencies in European countries, not a 
single one I’ve spoken with these past 
few months - and for reasons I won’t 
bore you with. I’ve spoken to them 
all - hasn't complained about budget 
cuts on a scale somewhere between 
swingeing and draconian. And 
still they are expected to champion 
film culture. At least in Britain we 
don’t have to worryfcbout that. 

But here I am mounting 
hobbyhorses, when what I was talking 
about was Nordic films. Latest disaster 
area on the northern shores appears to 
be the movie version of Sigrid Unset’s 
classic 20s novel Kristin lavransdatter 

- it’s known as the Anna Karenina 
of Norway, if that helps you get a 
handle on it - which was launched 
last summer with great fanfare, after 
the idea had been peddled around 
Hollywood for some 60 years. 

(Mr Busy’s handy hint to would-be 
producers: if Hollywood didn’t pick 
up the idea in 60 years, odds are 
there’s something wrong with it.) 

This version, though, looked set for 
cultural acclaim and a box office 
career somewhere between Pelle the 
Conqueror and Fanny and Alexander. 
Which for a Norwegian film wouldn’t 
have been half bad. 

Liv Ullmann was directing and Sven 
Nykvist (one of half-a-dozen film 
figures on whom Mr Busy is happy 
to bestow the label ’genius’) was 
behind the camera. Norsk Film - 
the government-backed Norwegian 
production and distribution company 

- was putting up most of the 
Scandinavian investment in the 

$7 million movie (a Heaven's Gate figure 
by Norwegian standards), with some 
of the rest offset on a Swedish 
company headed by Ingmar Ejve 
(the most recent in a string of 
producers hopeful of turning the 
novel into a Hollywood blockbuster), 
the Swedish Film Institute and the 
Nordic Film and TV fund. The 
remainder of the budget (40%) was 
split between Herbert Kloiber’s 
German TV giant Tele-Miinchen, and 
the European Co-Production fund, one 
of a series of bodies which will 
probably have ceased to exist by the 
time this column appears (see the 


April column for Mr Busy’s assessment 
of the latest Brussels cultural 
quadrille). 

Shooting began last summer and 
was expected to finish this month so 
that the film could be premiered at 
the Venice Film Festival in September. 
Then the leading lady. Elisabeth 
Matheson, fell off her horse. Not long 
afterwards, she fell again, not off her 
horse this time but in her bathroom, 
causing facial cuts, making anything 
other than long shots impossible. 

That’s the official line, anyway. But, 
since the budget over-run to date is in 
the region of $2.5 million - enough 
to fund three normal Norwegian films 
- one has to assume that there have 
been other mishaps and areas in which 
control has not been fully exercised. 

That, at any rate, seems to be the 
opinion of Norsk Film boss Esben 
Hoilund Carlsen, who has accepted 
responsibility for the overruns, 
described management of the film 
as “hopeless" and resigned from 
his well-paid government job. 

“If the responsibility is not mine, 
whose is it?" he asks, with a 
candour that will leave observers 
of Hollywood’s habitual buck-passing 
breathless. In a business where 
accepting responsibility for failure 
is as rare as a Hollywood producer 
who knows which end of the camera 
the light is supposed to go in. this 
makes him hero of the month in 



Pining for the fjords: Kristin Lavransdatter’ 


Mr Busy’s book. 

Sadly, the same cannot be said of 
director Ullmann, who appears to have 
made herself aloof enough from the 
disaster to make her withdrawal from 
the theatre in Bergman's Persona seem 
merely whimsical by comparison. 

Asked by top Oslo paper Aftenposten 
for a comment on the Kristin 
Lavransdatter situation. Ullmann 
said she had not been advised what 
the budget was. 

Nor, presumably, that you have to 
pay people to make films. 

ou may have heard that Francis Ford 
Coppola was set to make the definitive 
film about Pinocchio. a project which we 
have surely all periodically felt the need for. 
Well, sorry to break the news, but he isn't, 
notwithstanding the pre-production office 
established at Pinewood towards the end of 
last year which answered the phone by saying 
“Pinocchio production office!’’ 

Several pairs of corporate knickers, most 
of them belonging to either Columbia or 
Warner Bros, have got in a twist in the interim, 
and the project appears to have been (Mr Busy 
has been wanting to say this ever since he 
started writing this column) deep-sixed. 

Not to worry, though. Hollywood's most 
prominent auteur has a couple of other 
culturally significant subjects not too far 
up his ample sleeve. Just before Christmas, 
he announced plans for a movie version of 
On the Road', the Jack Kerouac classic which 
(amazingly) never got made into a 50s movie 
with Tab Hunter as Ti Jean. Dennis Hopper as 
Cody and Tuesday Weld as Kerouac’s mom. 

( The Subterraneans’ did get made but. thank 
God. not too many people remember.) 

And he has just bought Inglenook. one of 
California's most prestigious wineries, for $10 
million, and is looking to turn it into something 
between a theme park and a concert venue. 
Once again, that’s the 90s for you. 

• Those of you who felt that the 
dividing line between actress and 
character in Roseanne has been 
fundamentally blurred by the recent 
high-profile separation of the series’ 
star and her erstwhile partner Tom 
Arnold will be pleased to know that 


the latter’s successful transition to 
a solo acting career (in True Lies and 
the upcoming Nine Months) has not 
diminished the actress-character blur. 

Roseanne recently announced that 
she and her new consort Ben Thomas 
are expecting a special delivery in 
August, thanks less to Cupid’s arrow 
than in vitro fertilisation. 

The really good news, though, is 
that this happy event has been written 
into the script of the TV series, where 
Roseanne and on-screen partner 
John Goodman will experience 
a simultaneously happy event at 
about the same time. 

Presumably all those who called 
in to complain about the lesbian kiss 
in an earlier Roseanne episode will 
melt with reproductive delight at this 
latest development. 

mid all this ersatz gossip. Mr Busy feels 
the need to record a personal epiphany. 

It came - as such things will - when he was 
stranded late one night in an anonymous 
continentai hotel room bereft of all defence 
against the cultural homogenisation that is 
satellite TV. 

There, on La Cinq, in the original French 
but also for some reason with French 
subtitles, was Jean-Luc Godard s A bout de 
souffle’ (Breathless). 

As the familiar scenes unrolled, it became 
suddenly clear that the appropriation of this 
movie by the cultural pantheon had robbed 
it of its impact. Never, in the years that 
followed, has the entire history of cinema 
been changed so conclusively by one film, 
with its tireless flow of visual and verbal wit. 

Please, in this age when genre-bending 
passes for genius, can't someone write in 
and reassure me that A bout de souffle’ 
was a turning point at least on a par with 
The Battleship Potemkin’ and Citizen Kane ? 
• Speaking of fashionable genre- 
benders, it is encouraging to report 
that Quentin Tarantino - who 
reportedly picked the title of Reservoir 
Dogs from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the title of some French 
art movie - is to appear with Charlotte 
Gainsbourg (daughter of Serge and 
Jane Birkin) in an independent US 
movie called Hands Up, to be directed 
by French film-maker Virginie 
Thevenet and produced by US- 
Japanese producer/director Fran 
Kuzui (Tokyo Pop). Lest anyone should 
anticipate a story grounded in 
everyday experience, I should add that 
Hands Up is the story of a hoodlum 
who falls for a night-club singer who 
is a prostitute in her spare time. 

A ■ bout de souffle’ casts its shadow in 
H an unexpectedly wide arc across this 
month’s column. Which is to say that, long 
before Godard’s film had invaded my late- 
night consciousness. I was all set to report 
plans for a biopic about one of that movie’s 
two stars. Jean Seberg. 

In addition to appearing in the Godard movie 
(and being pilloried for her performance in 
the title role of Otto Preminger's Saint Joan ). 
Seberg was the target of a particularly vicious 
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smear campaign in the early 70s by the FBI's 
J. Edgar Hoover, who didn't like either her 
progressive politics or her unconventional 
life-style. The campaign involved a false story 
planted - with the help of FBI-friendly 
journalist Joyce Haber - in the Los Angeles 
Times’ to the effect that Seberg was pregnant 
by one of the Black Panthers. Seberg was 
so distressed by the story that she went 
into premature labour and lost her child. 

A few weeks later, she committed suicide. 

Plans have been afoot since the late 80s 
for a movie version of the actress' story 
(which also spawned a musical flop in the 
West End in 1983). Jodie Foster reportedly 
recently passed on the title role, which 
Winona Ryder now seems most likely to take. 
• Dutch cinematographer Jan De 
Bont, who made a rather successful 
directorial debut with Speed, will not 
now direct TriStar's mega-budget 
studio version of the Godzilla story. 

All concerned were evidently 
committed to the film being in a 
class apart from the cheapo-effects 
Toho movies we have all grown to 
love on late-night TV. But $100 million 
was apparently the ceiling, and De 



F inally, the 'Guardian s' The Guide' - that 
litmus paper for the culturally happening - 
recently featured cult director Russ Meyer as 
its cover-story. But the same paper's ever- 
edectic obituary neglected to record the 
passing of one of Meyer's best-known 
associates - and one who achieved this 
status without the need of silicone implants. 

I speak, of course, of Mr Teas, the star 
of Meyer's The Immoral Mr. Teas' (1959). 
a former army buddy who served alongside 
Meyer as a sergeant in the Signal 
Photographic Company. The Immoral Mr. 
Teas' made a bundle of money on what was 
then called the art-house’ circuit but was 
sufficiently offbeat and inventive to earn 
Meyer a reputation from which it might be 
Ofair to say he has never recovered. 

Little is recorded - at any rate in the 
obituaries I have read - of what Mr Teas did 
with the years following his stardom. But he 
died on 25 November 1994. at the age of 80. 

• Last month Mr Busy wrote about 
Mesmer and its effect on its initiating 
producer Lance Reynolds. It is 
therefore cheering to learn that 
Reynolds is in healthy financial shape, 
despite the travails of the film. 


Bont told TriStar he couldn't deliver 
for such a small budget. According to 
Daily Variety, the gap between the 
budget and De Bont's aspirations had 
widened to $30 million by the time 
the director left the project just before 
the New Year. 


Godzilla the studio movie will 
apparently go ahead. De Bont, 
meanwhile, seems likely to direct the 
Spielberg-produced movie taken 
from Michael Crichton’s novel Twister. 

Anyone checked recently what it 
costs to build a major hospital? 


Jurassic rubberwear: Godzilla's pre-Hollywood look 


SUNDANCE NOTES 


Teenagers in fact and fiction 


Photographer Larry Clark was all 
mumbles and bad attitude when he 
took the stage at the Sundance film 
festival last month. The notorious 
Clark sent a shout out to Miramax’s 
Harvey Weinstein (“Hey. Harvey!") 
and talked about the day he met his 
19-year-old screenwriter Harmony 
Korine, while sitting in New York’s 
Washington Square Park. “It had to 
be written by a kid." said Clark of 
his debut feature Kids, adding that 
“Harvey" had told him to make sure 
to say the script had taken three weeks 
to write - just in case anyone took 
the film to be a documentary. Some 
one-and-a-half scorching hours later 
it was easy to see why the Miramax 
kingpin had insisted on the 
clarification. Brutal and hypnotic. 

Kids is a movie that plays so close to 
life it feels like the real thing, which 
then unwinds so beautifully and so 
thrillingly true that it looks more like 
art. So which is it? 

Like Shirley Clarke’s 1964 The Cool 
World. Kids generates some of its heat 
from the seeming confusion between 
fact and fiction, sliding between 
genres, and refusing obvious 
categorisation. But Kids is far less 
awkward than The Cool World, and 
considerably more shocking, largely 
because the last 30 years have meant 
an enormous difference in screen 
behaviour, especially for American 
adolescents. Still, no one in the 
audience for that special midnight 
screening could have been prepared 


for the film’s opening moments, in 
which two nubile and nearly naked 
young (looking) teens suck face - and 
then start humping, in a seduction 
scene which makes Shampoo look like 
a stroll among geriatrics. As the two 
fumble in the bright morning light, 
the only sounds are occasional moans 
and heavy breathing, until the boy 
speaks in voiceover, announcing: 
“Virgins. I love them." 

Kids is very loosely structured 
around the day and night of a handful 
of New York City teens, one of the 
three most important being this same 
narrator. Most of the kids are white, 
though the music they listen to, the 
clothes they wear and the language 
they speak, a kind of hip-hop patois, 
indicate that the tribe they most 
cleave to is youth, in a clutter of 
multiculturalism and consumer 
plenty. What makes Kids so startling 
is that the story is told from the 
inside: the film stays in the heads of 
the teens themselves from first frame 
to last. Despite the presence of a few 
stray grown-ups. there’s no adult 
consciousness to dispense advice, 
to give warning, to save the day: the 
kids are alone, it’s their existential 
condition. Age of actors aside, this 
is the bitter truth that sets the film 
conclusively apart, both at Sundance 
and elsewhere. 

Indeed, one of the unhappy verities 
that the festival confirms is how very 
deeply Hollywood has invaded the 
indie scene: the jokes this year may 





have revolved around cellular phones, 
but less funny is how completely 
independent film has adopted 
the very logic of the industry. At 
Sundance, denouements are as neat 
and tidy as the standard Joel Silver 
blow-out. and when the bad guy wins 
the day it’s not so as to frustrate 
expectations, but because he looks 
cool in black. Call it Hollywood, 
or call it Tarantino, the fact remains 
that despite the best intentions 
of the festival itself, the blurring 
between studios and independents, 
the gobbling up of indie talent by 
the majors (a point turned neatly 
metaphoric when Fox snatched up 
V\e Brothers McMullen. Edward Burns' 
exceedingly modest debut, for 
something like 1000 times its cost) 
has changed Sundance for good - 
and some might say for the worse. 

Perhaps nothing signals the 
downside of this development 
than the tepid reception given Todd 
Haynes’ Safe, one of the best films at 


Sundance, and (undoubtedly) of the 
last 12 months. At its world premiere 
no amount of coaching could relieve 
the audience’s distress at what Haynes 
had wrought, not even programmer 
Geoffrey Gilmore’s assurance that 
the movie was unequivocally 
brilliant. Brilliant yes, easy no. 
Although it features a star of sorts 
in its lead player. Julianne Moore. 
Haynes’ fiercely satirical look at late- 
twentieth century malaise and New 
Age quackery was evidently too 
sophisticated, too smart and in the 
end too disturbingly unorthodox for 
those looking for simple solutions 
and smooth entertainments. 

Safe is the powerful and thoroughly 
uncompromised vision of an artist 
at the height of his powers, for which 
Haynes was rewarded with stunning 
insensibility and a mindless pan in 
Variety. In the end. Kids will generate 
more copy than Safe not because it’s 
better but because a movie like Clark’s 
comes around once in a lifetime and 
because no one will be able to figure 
out if Kids is an exploitation flick or 
an art movie. 

In actuality, it’s both: if Clark never 
shoots another picture, he will be 
a cinematic immortal because of 
this one film. For his part. Haynes 
will have to settle for being merely 
a visionary, over and over again. 

These days, the only definition of 
independence that counts is the 
desire to remain not dependent, less for 
money than for love. Manohla Dargis 
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s into your living room 
Disc home cinema. 


i Jurassic rarK expioa 
it could only be Laser 








Picture the scene. One minute 
you’re settling in for a quiet evening with your 
latest Pioneer Laser Disc movie. The next, you’re 
half way out of your armchair, with your pulse 
rate registering ten on the Richter scale, as the 
most ferocious predator ever known to mankind 
suddenly explodes into your living room. 

If you’re looking for the ultimate home 
cinema experience, no other A/V medium 
compares to Laser Disc. 

With a picture that’s 60% sharper 
than any other home video system, the 
movie world’s most powerful images 
almost literally leap out of the screen 
towards you. 

And with full CAV capability 
that includes perfect still reproduction 
and frame by frame advance, you 
can study all those wonderful special 
effects in minute detail - if you dare to get that close. 

Your ears will appreciate the Laser Disc diffe¬ 
rence too, in the form of pure digital audio, delivered 
with all the clarity and dynamic sonic impact of a 
quality CD player - impressive performance you can 
start enjoying right away, using your existing Hi-Fi. 

Then, if you wish, you can easily upgrade both 
the audio and visual capabilities of your system at 
any time, using our full range of 
custom-matched Pioneer home 
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It’s a range that includes six Pioneer 
Laser Disc players, compatible with both Laser Discs 
and CD’s, and extends to all the essential elements 
you could possibly need to convert your living room 
into a sophisticated private cinema. 

Everything from a Dolby Pro-Logic processor 
to a dedicated Surround Sound satellite speaker 
system, right up to the stunning big screen reality of 
a Pioneer 40 or 50 inch projection television. 
As for the software that brings all this to 
life, you’ll find that the choice gets greater 
every day, thanks to an ever-increasing 
list of software titles that covers not 
only the very latest smash hit movies, 
but also documentaries, concerts and, 
of course, a wide range of karaoke 
discs. Most Pioneer Laser Disc 
players also feature dual standard 
playback capability. 

So wherever your imagination leads you, 
from close encounters with a hungry Tyrannosaurus 
to close encoun¬ 
ters of any other 
kind, one thing is 
for sure. 

Pioneer Laser Disc home cinema will take you there 
almost before you can say ‘Jurassic Park’. 

C,D PIONEER 

The Art of Entertainment 
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Jurassic Park TM & © 1994 Universal City Studios, Inc. & Amblin Entertainment, Inc. Also available on VHS. 












Larry Gross, 
screenwriter 
for Geronimo’, 
reflects on how 
‘Natural Bom 
Killers’tries 
to murder 
Hollywood 
Action Cinema 



I don’t know of a movie that has made me more ambivalent, 
more undecided and more uncertain in my reaction than 
Natural Bom Killers. As an experience for the average viewer, 
the blood-stained road-movie story of Mickey and Mallory is 
numbingly familiar, the satirical attacks on media and prisons 
pedestrian and all too easy. As actual film-making, the visuals 
of the film are rushed, awkward. There is no ‘viewpoint’ 
towards the killer-protagonists consistently and intelligibly 
assembled, and so the usual defensive arguments - that the 
film exploits the issues about violence it purportedly deals 
with - have some measure of truth. By almost every regular 
criterion Natural Bom Killers is a failure as a work of art. Yet it is 
the film released by Hollywood in 1994 that most deserves seri¬ 
ous support, respect and admiration. Oliver Stone, without 
entirely knowing how or why, went for it. He dared to put his 
deepest rage on screen. All of us who live and work in Holly¬ 
wood stand abashed, first at how he manoeuvred himself into 
a position to do it, and second at how far he was willing to go; 
what he was willing to risk, what he was willing to question. 

How can a film be ‘bad’ in the ways listed above, and be 
‘important’ and necessary in other ways? It’s confounding. It 
reveals contradictions within the very framework of how we 
tiy to talk about films. But this is the film’s ‘importance’. Nat¬ 
ural Bom Killers is one of the few Hollywood films that forces us 
to come to it, after a while, on its terms. 

Everyone knows the imitation Badlands/Bonnie and Gyde/Gun 
Crazy plot of NBK by now, that is unless they haven’t cared 
about Hollywood action cinema of the last three decades. 
Everyone knows that Stone pasted onto the basic situation a 
kind of Zolaesque allegory in the third act, where the punk 
killers Mickey and Mallory inspire a bloody prison revolt 
thereby acting out what TV is Doing To American Society. 
What five minutes of NBK tells us is that accounts of the stories 
and the characters’ psychologies, these conventional ways of 
describing a movie, are all beside the point. Every attempt to 
describe this film, or admire it, in naturalistic vocabulary, or 
to explore the sensations that the garish rapid montage 
sequences produce, also misses the mark. NBK is not a mean¬ 
ingful disquisition on the impulse to be violent, nor is it an 
analysis of the role that media plays in making us more vio¬ 
lent. Rather NBK is a film about film. It is Oliver Stone duelling 
with the recent history of the movie image. It is an attempt to 
look at how an ‘image culture’ has taken over from immediate 
experience. Violence is a secondary symptom of a primary dis- 
. the sheer pollution of representational imagery. 

Stone’s decisive energy and will to subvert are directed 
against the Hollywood deal itself, the unholy pact between 
commercial cinema’s practices, and the audience’s jaded 
appetites. The film demands that the audience question 


all regular modes of identification, and all reality of character 
and situation. This is done as resolutely as anything by Bresson 
or late Godard or experimentalists like Stan Brakhage and 
Michael Snow. A brief exposure to Stone’s aggressive montage 
style tells us that we’re not in Kansas anymore. We’re in a rad¬ 
ically disjunctive universe where image, action, and sensation 
are divorced from the narrative armature of cause and effect. 

The second time I watched NBK and came to the film’s cen¬ 
trepiece which is Woody Harrelson’s lengthy jail house inter¬ 
view with media huckster Robert Downey Jnr, I realised that 
every Harrelson speech was a question, culled from interviews 
with various of the legends of mass murder, Gary Gilmore, 
Charles Manson, Jack Henry Abbot. As I sat there watching 
Harrelson’s perfect imitation of wild things like Brando in The 
Wild One and Martin Sheen in Badlands, a thought went 
through me. What if Stone wants me to recognise the sources? 
What if Stone means to distance me this way from thinking of 
Mickey as a literal figure in a drama? What if instead of being 
a character, Mickey is rather a textual effect? An abstraction of 
imagery in the form of a figure, rather than a person I’m try¬ 
ing to care about? Suddenly other things in the film start to 
kick in. Stone creates for us the wacky sitcom I Love Mallory, to 
show that Mallory was abused by her oaf father (played by Rod¬ 
ney Dangerfield) which ‘caused’ her to become the poisonous 
thing she is now. The literal interpretation of this show- 
within-a-film is that Mickey and Mallory are ‘victims’ of abuse. 
But the sitcom format undermines that reading. Frequently 
Dangerfield’s puffy saliva-oozing face will flash before Juliette 
Lewis’ eyes, a film noir nightmare. Doesn’t Stone stylise the 
characters’ backstory to undermine the very notion of causal 
explanation? Abuse ‘explains’ Mickey and Mallory? The sitcom 
literally tells us this but if we accept it we’re as moronic as the 
people giggling on the laugh track. 

NBK begins with a detailed shot-by-shot reconstruction of 
the opening sequence from Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer, it 
ends with the phrase “Let’s make some music, Colorado," 
thereby invoking Rio Bravo, one of Tarantino’s favourite action 
movies. All of NBK is freighted with and at war with Hollywood 
action cinema. (Stone’s own films such as Scarface - which he 
scripted - and Platoon are even invoked as part of the sea of 
visual shit.) What Stone wants somehow to do is slough off his 
Hollywood identity with this movie. He wants, in some deeply 
tormented way. to annihilate the shell of Hollywood norms 
that have heretofore controlled his own and everyone else’s 
careers. This is an aspiration that everyone who works in Hol¬ 
lywood understands: the desire to make a film about charac¬ 
ters who are not palatable, to deal with emotions and 
situations that cannot be resolved positively, to leave the regu¬ 
lar. three act. psychologically motivated story structure 
behind and finally, if you follow the logic, to question the 
whole of conventional representation. 

N ow. you may ask yourself, do any of the concerns I’ve 
described here, which show the film as a kind of allegory 
of Stone’s Hollywood career, that interpret the film’s 
goals as chiefly aesthetic, and not really political, have that 
much to do with the film’s concerns that are political? The 
answer is, not much. As sociology NBK stinks, nowhere more so 
than in the very disappointing riot sequence. There, by some 
conceptual sleight of hand. Stone makes analogy between 
maximum security prisoners and the entire mass audience 
watching TV. Mickey makes them mad, as TV is making us 
mad. Get it? Well, this is profoundly untrue and unjust and 
unfair, both to the prison population and to the mass TV audi¬ 
ence. The part and the whole are not identical. I read the 
‘ending’ of NBK another way, of course. All of the final devel¬ 
opments in the narrative - Mickey inspiring the prison popu¬ 
lation to riot. Robert Downey Jr’s journalist ‘joining’ the 
killers, un-named prisoners slaughtering everyone in sight - 
occur at a speed and mania level that obliterates the feeling of 
casualty. The chaos of shifting arrangements and alliances 
among the characters is mirrored in the surface action of the 















riot, and together these give us an image of the film itself self 
destructing, as if narrative is cannibalising itself. Mickey and 
Mallory make their getaway into a dreamspace beyond all nar¬ 
rative coherence. 

Now what makes evaluating this movie so tough is that all 
the ideas I’ve just described operate largely subconsciously. I 
don’t know if Stone ‘meant’ any of the things I’ve just attrib¬ 
uted to the film. He is a compulsive, speeding-like-a-freight- 
train film-maker. The term ‘shoot from the hip’ has Oliver 
Stone’s face next to it in the slang dictionary. There are things 
in the movie that very much don’t fit into my reading: when 
Mickey and Mallory visit an Indian Chief who ‘understands’ 
them, he lives in a social utopia of wisdom, father-with-son (no 
women - get it?) which Stone doesn’t seem to have too much 
irony about. Juliette Lewis’ performance as Mallory, while 
superb, is emotionally ‘real’ in a way that contradicts Harrel- 
son’s astonishing Brechtian cool. I for one thought that 
Tommy Lee Jones’ manic. Road Runnerish, cartoon perfor¬ 
mance was exquisitely in key with the film’s stylisation, but 
another fine actor. Tom Sizemore, seems marooned in another 
picture, a realistic one. Sometimes I feel like all the actors in a 
Stone movie are completely on their own, left to go on what¬ 
ever psychodrama of discovery they’re capable of, while he 
just picks up on the results. 

hese are deviations in the film’s abstractness, or they may 
be systematic contradictions, the way Rauschenberg will 
throw authentic photographic images into a completely 
abstract swirl. I don’t know if Stone gives a solitary damn 
about the kinds of theoretical issues I’ve alluded to so far. 1 
don’t know that NBK has got to be both a bonanza and conun¬ 
drum for theorists. Rigorous in its denial of regular film struc¬ 
ture, it is sloppy, even incoherent, in what it wants to replace 
it with. Unlike the montage experiments of the early Soviets or 
the New Wave, Stone does not undo conventional narrative 
sequence in the name of other discursive or intellectual sys¬ 
tems. Is theory that defends this film using it like a Rorschach 
test to confirm itself? A theorist needs to answer that question. 
I’m just a screenwriter. 

What is fascinating and mysterious beyond words is to con¬ 
sider how Oliver Stone got here. In Platoon ten years ago, his 
aesthetics were 180 degrees different. There, he wanted to pre¬ 
sent action, rigorously and directly. There was something 


Rossellini-like in the plainness of his film-making and the sim¬ 
plicity of the emotional demand that the scenes made on us. 
Now a decade of high rolling Hollywood play has been under¬ 
gone, and the sensibility that made Platoon is in some obvious 
way blasted. NBK is a drastic, peculiar effort at self-purification 
on Stone’s part. He lives in a contemporary Hollywood that 
prizes sensation at the expense of meaning. He has tried to pry 
that sensation mechanism open and then leave it exploded 
into a thousand tiny fragments. The media satire of NBK is its 
most tepidly obvious element (Downey has. in my opinion, sel¬ 
dom been worse) but the satire of Hollywood is fundamental. 
(A similar overlooked element constituted Full Metal Jacket , 
which invoked and parodied one detail or another from nearly 
every American film about the military made in the two 
decades preceding it.) 

tone wants to make it impossible for us to get into 
another festival of mindless explosions, in the same con- 
fortable way we used to. He wants to disturb the condi¬ 
tions of positivity we’re all now bred to. that almost every 
successful Hollywood screenwriter is lavishly overpaid to pro¬ 
duce. In the name of what? He is desperately unsure. Kubrick 
has been able to analyse Hollywood convention while preserv¬ 
ing a surface intensity of accuracy or beauty. Stone can’t, and 
his effort here is almost perfectly, purely negative. The truth is 
that NBICs secret utopian ambition is to put Hollywood Action 
Cinema out of business. It can’t be purified. It can only be 
razed to the ground. 

I live and work in this business. All of us who do can iden¬ 
tify with some of the self-hatred at work in NBK. All of us 
admire the prodigal giving of the finger that this movie repre¬ 
sents, taking $40 million of Warner Brothers’ money, and 
insulting everyone’s basic assumptions about movies. At the 
same time, for all the guts it took, one wants something more. 
Not ‘positive’ in the Reader’s Digest /Norman Rockwell sense, but 
something articulated in the aesthetic sense. NBK wipes the 
slate clean, or tries to, but it leaves us and Stone with no place 
to go. I know art doesn’t have to provide ‘solutions’, but this 
kind of lack of generosity and lack of intellectual rigour leaves 
the status quo unscathed and with too many options, too 
many ways to elude Stone’s scattershot critique. 

‘Natural Bom Killers’ opens on 24 February and is reviewed on 
page 44 of this issue 





I live and work 
in this business. 
All of us 
who do can 
identify with 
some of the 
self-hatred at 
work in‘Natural 
Bom Killers’ 


Murderous duo: Juliette 
Lewis, left, and Woody 
Harrelson. opposite 
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• Fashion means a lot of different things to 
a lot of different people. It can be seen as 
an industry, as a social phenomenon or as an 
art-form. In his latest film, Pret-a-Porter, Robert 
Altman is mainly interested in fashion as social 
phenomenon, although he is personally well 
aware of its status as art. Talking to an inter¬ 
viewer, he observed, “I think that many design¬ 
ers are hype artists but that the majority of 
these people are real artists. That’s very clear.” 
Nonetheless, as he noted immediately after¬ 
wards, "Actually, I don’t really deal very much 
with the designers and what they do. It’s much 
more about media and related product and 
hype.” The problem, of course, is that without 
the art the hype appears pointless. The fashion 
world may caricature itself, unconsciously as 
well as consciously, and it may be cruel and 
absurd, but it is more than that. Without an 
acknowledgment of fashion’s potential as art 
and thus as a value betrayed, Altman’s satirical 
treatment of fashion loses its edge and begins to 
spin around in a grotesque vacuum. If he had 
taken the clothes more seriously, the satire 
would have carried more weight. 

Pret-a-Porter is set in a world in which two or 
three genuine artists show their work, which is 
then drowned out by a kaleidoscopic rabble of 
supermodels, journalists, publicists, self-publi¬ 
cists, celebrity clients and assorted hangers-on 
and riffraff. Altman is interested in clothes and 
the role they can play in our behaviour, in our 
construction and projection of a self, in our 
obsession with image. He is amused by the fash¬ 
ion world in terms of its ethnographic pecu¬ 
liarities, its rituals and status systems, its 
propensity for farce. Fascinated by the glitz of 
the catwalk, he is not really committed to show¬ 
ing clothes as artefacts in themselves, as any¬ 
thing worth looking at seriously. For example, 
the re-creations of vintage Dior worn in the film 
by Sophia Loren are surely of enormous inter¬ 
est, constructed as they were from Loren’s origi¬ 
nal fitting body (still retained by the house) and 
cut by Monsieur Claude, the same craftsman 
that worked there in the 50s when she was 
already a customer. Unfortunately, they are 
scarcely visible in the snappily edited film - 
much too long on its first cut - and we have to 
hope that the out-takes are deposited for future 
scholars in a fashion museum. 

Pret-a-Porter is essentially a backstage fashion- 
show movie, in the same sense that Nashville was 
a backstage musical. Altman embeds fashion 
shows in a French facade in the same way that 
Frank Tashlin embedded rock’n’roll num- ► 

Film has always 
dressed to thrill, from 
the earliest days 
through the 60s and 
then punk to Robert 
Altman’s ’Pret-a-Porter’. 
By Peter Wollen 


Made in Hollywood: 
Rambova's dress for Alla 
Nazimova in Salome*, 
left: Rossy de Palma in Robert 
Altman's backstage fashion 
show. 'Pret-a-Porter*. right 
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< bers in the framing narrative of The Girl Can’t 
Help It. We are given - very rapidly - just three 
major set-piece runway sequences, which dis¬ 
play supermodels the traditional Ziegfeld way, 
the stately promenade modernised to frenetic 
catwalk (the key historical reference point here 
being Ossie Clark’s proto-MTV introduction of 
pop music into his shows during the 60s). But 
Pret-a-Porter misses its chance of becoming a Girl 
Can’t Help It for future fashion cultists and con¬ 
noisseurs. Tashlin’s film, which set out to poke 
fun at rock’n’roll, is still lovingly watched today 
not so much because of its gags or its social 
satire, but because it inadvertently immor¬ 
talised a series of great moments in music his¬ 
tory. Future fashion historians may go back 
wistfully to Pret-a-Porter to catch a glimpse of the 
Vivienne Westwood and Issey Miyake runway 
sequences and to regret the absence of Galliano 
or Alaia or even Saint-Laurent. But for a deeper 
look at current couture , they will return to Mike 
Figgis’ new documentary on Westwood rather 
than Altman and Pret-a-Porter. 

At the very end of his film, Altman gives the 
fashion show an anti-fashion twist by turning it 
into a public exhibition of nudity, with the 
female body as a site of authenticity, in contrast 
with the inauthenticity of fashion. Watching 
this update of The Emperor’s New Clothes, I was 
reminded of Rudi Gemreich’s experience with 
his topless bathing suit of 1964, which he delib¬ 
erately chose not to show on the catwalk. Gern- 
reich’s use of nudity in fashion caused a flurry 
of press publicity but had very little lasting 
impact on fashion itself. It was too risky, too 
‘philosophical’. 20 years later Peggy Moffitt, 
Gernreich’s principal model, threatened to 
resign from the Los Angeles Fashion Group if 
the topless suit was modelled on stage at a 
retrospective of Gernreich’s work. Moffitt 
protested that “Rudi did the suit as a social 
statement. It was an exaggeration that had to 
do with setting women free. It had nothing to 
do with display and the minute someone wears 
it to show off her body, you’ve negated the 
entire principle of the thing.” Altman has 
argued that the presence of Ute Lemper, nude, 
eight and a half months pregnant, in the cli¬ 
mactic runway sequence of Pret-a-Porter, “took 
the titillation out of it”. Even if this were true, it 
still comes across as hype, exploiting shock- 
effect to outdo the fashion world and establish 
Altman himself as cock of the walk. 

Episodes in chiffon 

The fashion show as spectacle has long been a 
staple of Hollywood films. In the 1910s fashion 
shows were filmed as shorts for supporting pro¬ 
grammes and very quickly began to infiltrate 
feature films themselves. The decisive impetus 
came from Lucile (aka Lady Duff-Gordon), the 
dress designer who more than anyone else 
brought together the worlds of Hollywood, New 
York and Paris - film, revue, couture. Lucile’s 
American career began at a Christmas dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria in 1909, given for the 
interior designer Elsie De Wolfe. Duff-Gordon 
and De Wolfe noted that their high-society 
dining companions were wearing inferior 
copies of out-of-fashion Paris couture. “Some 
of these women are extraordinarily attractive," 


observed Duff-Gordon, “but they don’t know 
how to dress. I wish I could teach them.” De 
Wolfe was enthusiastic: “Why don’t you? I have 
a splendid idea. The first English Lady of Title to 
open a dress-shop for the Four Hundred!” (In 
other words, for the New York elite.) Next 
spring the salon was already open, with 150 
gowns shipped over from London and, more 
significantly, four of Lucile’s top models - 
Gamela, Corisande, Florence and Phyllis. 

Some years later, in 1915, Flo Ziegfeld mar¬ 
ried the comedy actress Billie Burke, a Lucile 
customer, who took him shopping at the Lucile 
salon on 57th Street, where he saw and was 
stunned by Dolores, the then-current super¬ 
model. In homage, he recreated the scene of his 
discovery in a special revue number titled 
‘Ladies in Fashion, An Episode in Chiffon’, with 
nine models, among them Dolores as the 
‘Empress of Fashion. The Discourager of Hesi¬ 
tancy’. From then on. fashion numbers with 
Lucile models and gowns became a Ziegfeld 
staple. Gamela, Dinagarde, Clarie, Mauricette, 
Anangaraga, Savia-Maria, Boneta, Iseult, Maj- 
anah and Phyllis all followed Dolores to glory. 
Customers flocked to Lucile - the day after Irene 
Castle (of The Castles, in the teens a hugely pop¬ 
ular dancing duo) danced in a Lucile “Frago¬ 
nard” dress, there were lines outside the door, 
and, by the end of the week, 90 copies had been 
shipped out to Los Angeles. 

More importantly, Ziegfeld’s appropriation, 
for his revue, of ideas for couture via Lucile and 
her supermodels, set a standard of opulence 
and knock-em-dead tastefulness which Holly¬ 
wood could accept as the touchstone of fashion. 
Indeed, the fashion show became a standard 
Hollywood device, lovingly satirised by Walter 
Plunkett and Roger Edens in Singin’ in the Rain. 
Ziegfeld turned the promenade of models, 
invented by Paul Poiret at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, into a show-business number - and Holly¬ 
wood gratefully followed suit. The high point 
was reached with Artists and Models Abroad, 
directed by a former fashion designer, Mitchell 
Leisen, in 1937. For this showcase film, Lillian 
Fischer (or Fisher), the Paris correspondent of 
Harper’s Bazaar, rounded up clothes by Mme 
Gres, Paquin, Patou, Schiaparelli. Lelong and 
Worth. As Fischer put it in her cable to Para¬ 
mount: “THESE SHOULD DO THE TRICK.” Two 
years later, in 1939, another frontier was 
crossed when an Adrian fashion show was 
inserted as a colour sequence into Cukor’s 
black-and-white The Women. 

In the final analysis, the Hollywood fashion 

In ‘American Gigolo’, 
Armani’s designs 
are considered 
a symbol of coldness 
and surface 
eroticism without 
love or depth 


show has always been devoid of aesthetic inter¬ 
est: at most, in Stanley Donen’s over-rated Funny 
Face, there was Audrey Hepburn showing yet 
another Givenchy outfit. In the immediate post¬ 
war period, one eccentric British picture - 
Edmond Greville’s 1948 spiv film Noose - was 
genuinely a film about fashion, with an Ameri¬ 
can film journalist as heroine, investigating the 
impact of Dior’s New Look on English life and 
uncovering the garment industry’s involve¬ 
ment with organised crime. However, it was not 
till the 60s that film and fashion, treated as an 
art-form, began finally to coincide. The turning- 
point came with Chanel’s designs for Delphine 
Seyrig in Alain Resnais’ Last Year in Marienbad. 
(The only other successful film for Chanel was 
Renoir’s La Regie dujeu, a film perfectly suited to 
her taste, with its floor-length gowns, its mas¬ 
querade party, the parallelism of its little black 
dresses for mistress and maid.) 

Stringing up the Beautiful People 

After Marienbad came Antonioni’s Blow-Up, with 
a fashion photographer as its central character, 
yet only a glancing look at fashion itself. The 
same year, 1966, Stanley Donen made his best 
solo movie. Two For the Road, a Hollywood 
attempt at a European art film, with Audrey 
Hepburn now wearing Mary Quant, Foale & 
Tuffin, Paco Rabanne and other contemporaiy 
designers. But the key fashion film of the year 
was William Klein’s extraordinary Qtii etes-vous, 
Polly Maggoo? (Who Are You Polly Maggoo?). For 
the first time, a fashion film was made by some¬ 
body intimately involved in the fashion world 
itself, looking at it - satirically, to be sure - 
from the inside rather than the outside. Klein, a 
friend of Resnais. Chris Marker and the ‘Left 
Bank Group’ of filmmakers, was one of the first 
photographers to put models in everyday, non¬ 
fashion environments - inspired in part by 
Dziga Vertov’s Man with a Movie Camera and 
Marker’s photo-books. 

Basically, Klein was always critical of the 
fashion world for its elitism and its flattery of 
high society. Nonetheless he felt a genuine 
attraction to high fashion. As he himself put it, 
“Perhaps, ideologically. I thought the Beautiful 
People should be strung up or sent to factories. 
But, let’s face it. I was as much Made In Holly¬ 
wood as any American kid, brought up not only 
on Scarface and Dead End but The Philadelphia Story 
and Swing Time ” (costumes by Adrian and by 
Bernard Newman, head designer for Bergdorf 
Goodman). As Martin Harrison has noted, 
“Klein and Vogue were a successful mismatch." 
Much the same mismatch provided the energy 
for Klein’s films too. In Polly Maggoo the creativ¬ 
ity and eccentricity of the new, glitzy 60s couture 
outshone but never entirely obliterated the 
political critique of a world in which every¬ 
thing, including politics itself, was becoming 
glitz and spectacle. Klein himself conceived the 
extraordinary couture clothes for the film, which 
his wife Jeanne designed and constructed, 
working with two musical instrument makers. 
The clothes were made out of aluminium, eerily 
anticipating Paco Rabanne’s chain-mail and 
plastic collection shown later the same year. 
Klein knew fashion well enough to be ahead of 
the game. His next film, Mr Freedom, for which 
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On the cusp: Audrey Hepburn 
in Funny Face’, above left: 
v Oelphine Seyrig in Last 
Year in Marienbad’. above 


High camp. William Klein’s 
Who Are You Polly Maggoo?’: 
left. Derek Jarman’s 
punkish Jubilee', below 


Extra-terrestrial vectors 

All these films, of course, were low-budget Euro¬ 
pean art films (or else, as with Demme and 
Byrne. New York New Wave). They were directly 
responsive to the new interface between fash¬ 
ion, music, art and theatre which had picked 
up momentum in the 70s and eventually, by 
the 80s, had even impinged on the movies. The 
connection with music was particularly impor¬ 
tant, beginning with the Jean-Paul Goude phe¬ 
nomenon in France and punk in England 
(Malcolm McLaren and Westwood, above all) 
and then branching out, via the New Roman¬ 
tics. into the world of music videos. The couture 
video, once shot simply as a sales substitute for 
clients who couldn’t make it to Paris, has now 
won its own independent slot on MTV. Music 
stars (and supermodels) play the same kind of 
role that movie stars used to in the 20s - 
strange, almost extra-terrestrial beings, vectors 
of glamour and fantasy, brokers between avant- 
garde and mass audience. 

Meanwhile, Hollywood takes care to play 
safe with fashion. The designer of choice since 
Paul Schrader’s American Gigolo (1980) has been 
Armani, who Altman passed over as not ridicu¬ 
lous enough. In fact, Armani’s basic motivation 
has been to design clothes in which the wearer 
will feel secure against embarrassment, against 
sticking out like a sore-thumb - as Armani put 
it, “I’ve always had a strong sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous. A very strong sense. Certain 
things shouldn’t be done, simply 
because they’re ridiculous." Armani 
wants people to feel comfortably well- 
dressed in his clothes, elegant, attrac- ► 
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Cutting edge: Marcello 
Mastroianni and Sophia 
Loren in Pret-a-Porter’. 
right: Richard Gere 
in ‘American Gigolo', below 


he and Jeanne Klein also designed the cos¬ 
tumes, was an anti-Vietnam War farce-cum- 
tract, which got Klein fired as a photographer 
for Vogue. It was not till 1985 that Klein 
returned to fashion and film. Mode in France had 
13 sections shot in different styles, the design¬ 
ers featured now including Gaultier and Alaia. 
In one sequence hundreds of extras, dressed by 
Gaultier, cavorted through a caricature set of a 
picturesque Paris street-market, complete with 
streetsingers, pimps and prostitutes. 

Klein’s more favourable attitude to the fash¬ 
ion world reflected his realisation that the fash¬ 
ion world itself was changing. “Miyake is an 
all-round artist, Gaultier and Alaia in their way 
too... Far from the couturiers whose clothes I 
photographed for Vogue." The change he noted 
in the world of couture had begun in England in 
the 60s and it gradually worked its way through 
into cinema and films as various as Ulrike 
Ottinger’s Madame X (clothes by Tabitha Blu- 
menschein), Jonathan Demme’s Stop Making 
Sense and David Byrne’s True Stories (Adele Lutz’s 
Urban Camouflage series), Peter Greenaway’s 
The Cook, the Thief, His Wife and Her Lover (Jean-Paul 
Gaultier, with costume changes as Helen Mir¬ 
ren moves from room to room) and Derek Jar¬ 
man’s Jubilee (an anthology of post-Sex, post- 
Seditionarics and post-Westwood street fashion). 
In these films, fashion was an integral part of 
the overall look of the film and was genuinely 
treated as another art-form in its own right, 
incorporated into the cinema but not reduced 
to an ornament or an accessory. 


FASHION 
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< tive, but never eccentric. In American Gigolo, 
Armani is about coldness and surface, eroticism 
without love or depth. In the silent days, by con¬ 
trast, Hollywood had been obsessed with fash¬ 
ion in the sense of spectacular glamour and 
display, the signifier of burning passion and 
intoxicating excess. 

Tailors and tycoons 

The moguls who created Hollywood emerged, 
for the most part, from the lower reaches of the 
garment industry. Adolph Zukor was a furrier 
who had made the capital he needed to invest 
in the film business from a far-sighted specula¬ 
tion in red fox pelts. Marcus Loew was a ‘drum¬ 
mer’ (drumming up business) for a clothing 
company, selling furs and velveteen capes. 
Samuel Goldwyn was a glove salesman. Carl 
Laemmle managed the Continental Clothing 
store in New Oshkosh, Wisconsin. William Fox 
had a business inspecting and shrinking bolts 
of cloth for garment manufacturers in New 
York. Louis B. Mayer was a used-clothes dealer 
(sometimes described as a rag picker). The 
Warner brothers’ father Benjamin was a cob¬ 
bler. and Harry Warner began his working life 
as a shoe-repairer. Jack Warner reminisced 
about how, “when we boys needed clothes, my 
father laid us face down on a bolt of cloth, 
marked it with white chalk, and made up the 
suits himself.” Harry Cohn’s father owned a tai¬ 
lor’s shop, specialising in police uniforms. 

When they eventually built studios, achieved 
power and amassed wealth as Hollywood 
tycoons, it was only natural that they should 
want to associate the cinema with extravagant 
and spectacular clothes. Indeed the story of the 
American film industry as an industry begins, 
at least in its classic form, with a film whose 
star was dressed by the great founder of modem 
French couture, Paul Poiret. In 1912 Adolph 
Zukor bought the US rights to the French film 
d’art. Queen Elizabeth, starring Sarah Bernhardt. 
His $35,000 investment paid off handsomely 
when the US release, as historian Alan Williams 
put it. “was an enormous hit, providing the 
seed capital for what would later become Para¬ 
mount Pictures, and changing many minds 
about the shape of the emerging American film 
industry." In Zukor’s own words, it “had gone a 
long way to breaking down the prejudice of the¬ 
atrical people against the screen." 

In the film, as in ordinary life, Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt was dressed in Poiret gowns: which 
meant stylised Italian Renaissance rather than 
English Elizabethan, with huge draped over¬ 
sleeves, high wired collars of thick lace folded 
back to reveal a tiny neck ruff, and flowing 
capes. It was the prestige of Bernhardt as an 
actress, combined with the luxury and elegance 
supplied by Poiret, that moved the American 
cinema out of the huckster world of the nick¬ 
elodeon into the headier realm of dramatic art. 
Combining great artistry with an extravagant 
sense of showmanship, Poiret - known as ‘Le 
Magnifique’ - designed for the theatre, as well 
as for actresses and film-stars. 

Together with Matisse and the Ballets Russes 
of Diaghilev, he transformed modem taste. As a 
designer, he banished the corset, introduced 
trousers for women, and launched the directoire 


revival and a vogue for orientalism which 
lasted well into the 20s. Thanks to him, fashion 
had already begun to move out of the world of 
dress-making into that of show business. He 
became the absent godfather of Hollywood 
fashion during the silent epoch. The founders 
of the studios’ costume design departments 
were all decisively influenced by Poiret. Howard 
Greer, the head designer at Paramount, had 
worked in Paris for Erte, a protege and former 
employee of Poiret, and had some direct con¬ 
tact with Le Magnifique himself. After return¬ 
ing to America and working for Lucile, Greer 
hired and in effect trained Adrian, Travis Ban- 
ton, Edith Head and Orry-Kelly, who between 
them dominated Hollywood costume design, 
running departments at MGM, Paramount and 
Warners. He dressed Pola Negri, Louise Brooks, 
Mary Pickford and many other stars both on¬ 
screen and off-screen, eventually abandoning 
Paramount in 1927 to set up his own salon on 
Sunset Boulevard. 

Greer returned to film-design for occasional 
one-offs - Katharine Hepburn in Christopher 
Strong and Bringing Up Baby, Ingrid Bergman in 
Spellbound. When Garbo visited Europe, she 
bought no less than 18 ensembles from Greer’s 
salon to wear on the trip. Greer designed 
Shirley Temple’s wedding dress, launched a 
wholesale line which prospered and then crum¬ 
bled. and summed up his film career as follows: 
“New York and Paris disdainfully looked down 
their august noses at the dresses we designed in 
Hollywood. Well, maybe they were vulgar, but 
they did have imagination... Into this carniva- 
lesque atmosphere I was plummeted. There I 
wallowed in rhinestone and feathers and furs 
and loved every minute of it.” 

While it was Greer who established the norm 
for fashionable Hollywood costume, the most 
extraordinary and spectacular designs came 
from a fan and a customer of Poiret’s, Natacha 
Rambova. Rambova had originally been a 
dancer in Theodore Kosloffs American version 
of the Ballets Russes, dressed in copies of Bakst’s 
original designs. In 1917 she was hired by De 
Mille to design an Aztec phantasmagoria called 
The Woman God Forgot, in which Kosloff also 
starred. The next year, she left De Mille to work 
for Alla Nazimova, then newly arrived in Holly¬ 
wood to star in Salome. For this picture, Ram¬ 
bova costumed Nazimova in extravagant capes 
and head-dresses derived from Aubrey Beards¬ 
ley. Through Nazimova. she then met Rudolph 
Valentino, became his designer of choice and 
soon afterwards his wife. 

Valentino’s business 
manager and 
studio both blamed 
Rambova for 
turning the star into 
a powder-puff rather 
than a he-man 


In 1923, Rambova and Valentino travelled to 
Paris, where she made a celebrity pilgrimage to 
Poiret’s salon, modelled Sultana and Crimee for 
the master (and the photographers), declared 
him her favourite couturier and treated herself 
to a collection of gowns and turbans, which 
became her trademark. For Valentino’s next 
film, to be shot in New York, designed by Ram¬ 
bova, assisted by Adrian, she had 60 costumes 
made by Poiret’s tailors in Paris and Lyon. 
For a while she dominated Valentino’s career, 
supervising all aspects of his appearance, 
photographing him as a Nijinsky faun, body- 
painted and with pointed ears, and inserting 
elaborate dressing scenes into his films. Soon 
afterwards, both her marriage and her career 
collapsed, partly because Valentino’s business 
manager and his studio. United Artists, blamed 
her for turning Valentino into a ‘powder-puff 
rather than a *he-man’. Rambova eventually left 
show business, converted to spiritualism, and 
opened a fashionable dress-shop in New York. 

Her career was meteoric and in many ways 
disastrous, but she was a crucial contributor to 
the success both of De Mille and Valentino, crys¬ 
tallising Hollywood taste at its most extreme 
and shamelessly flamboyant moment. After 
Rambova,' it was all downhill, as narrative got 
the upper hand over spectacle and stars scaled 
down their image to safe Middle American pro¬ 
portions. Hollywood never again had such a 
close relationship to couture on-screen. Partly, 
this was because up-market couture itself moved 
away from Poiret’s ornamentalism and extrava¬ 
gance to Chanel’s understatement and func¬ 
tionalism. As a result, Paris fashion had a more 
direct impact on the mass audience. In 1929, 
Patou unexpectedly lengthened hem-lines, car¬ 
rying all Paris fashion with him, and a panic- 
stricken Hollywood had to junk thousands of 
reels of film in order not to appear demode. 

Getting the look 

At the beginning of the 30s, when Paris was suf¬ 
fering from the Crash, Chanel was lured to Los 
Angeles by Goldwyn for a million dollars a year, 
but she could not abide the egotism of the stars, 
felt Hollywood was “overdressed”, cut her con¬ 
tract short and rapidly returned to Paris. In the 
depression years which followed, the stars 
finally retreated from excessive spectacle into 
elegant drama, their costumes designed with 
social and psychological appropriateness in 
mind, rather than flamboyant visual effect. At 
the same time, stars became models for generic 
fashion ‘looks’ and ‘styles’ rather than for 
specific couture. Thus Adrian was responsible for 
the Crawford and Garbo looks, Banton for the 
Dietrich look, Orry-Kelly for the Bette Davis 
look, Edith Head for the Mae West look. These 
looks, in turn, could feed back into couture 
proper and be elaborated as designer clothes. 

Among these, the most influential was the 
power look Adrian devised for Joan Crawford: 
jackets and gowns with broad, padded shoul¬ 
ders. In reality, however, this style came from 
Schiaparelli, whose work Crawford herself had 
discovered in Paris in 1930. On her return to 
Hollywood, she asked Adrian to design for her 
in the Schiaparelli style, which he then pro¬ 
ceeded to, with great success and technical 
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GARMENTS 
TO GLAMOUR 

Extraordinary and 
spectacular: Rambova’s 
costumes for Salome', 
influenced by Beardsley, left 



A star is dressed: 

Sarah Bernhardt in 
the Poiret-dressed 
Queen Elizabeth', above 




skill, beginning with Grand Hotel and Letty Lynton 
in 1932. Not only did the other Hollywood 
designers follow Adrian in their own work, but 
his popularisation of the Schiaparelli look fed 
back into high fashion too. Crawford, as star, 
was able to impose her own taste - and thus 
Schiaparelli’s idea - first on Adrian, then on the 
public, and through them on other designers. 

Hollywood was geared in those days to com¬ 
mercialise its own fashion trends. Macy’s in 
New York contracted for the first Cinema Fash¬ 
ions shop in 1930 and soon there was a chain 
across the country, with nearly 2000 shops han¬ 
dling women’s clothes endorsed by the Modem 
Merchandizing Bureau, for the use of all the 
major studios except Warners, which estab¬ 
lished its own Studio Styles. In 1934 a fashion 
trade fair was launched in Los Angeles, even 
beginning to have an impact on American high 
fashion, as well as sportswear, street clothing 
and of course cosmetics. 

It is important at this point to distinguish 
between fashion in the general sense of popular 
taste in clothing, realised by the output of the 
garment industry; fashion as luxury goods asso¬ 
ciated with name designers, expensive materi¬ 
als. artisanal techniques and skilled tailoring; 
and fashion, to put it very simply, as an art- 
form. Hollywood film has been at its most 
important in the first category, Paris couture in 
the second. Both are commercial institutions, 
based on a small group of film studios or couture 
houses, with their own mode of production, 
routines of exhibition and structures of market¬ 
ing. In this sense, the annual Paris collections 
are analogous to the annual round of film festi¬ 
vals, each with its attendant type and fetishised 
buzz. However, both film and couture as art- 
forms are very different from their respective 
commercial manifestations, standing on aes¬ 
thetic rather than commercial foundations. 

Perhaps, one day, Hollywood will be able to 
return to the fashion theme and treat fashion 
as art, even if that means recycling the 
makeover movie (Now Voyager, Vertigo, Pretty 
Woman ) in radical new terms. One way forward 
was signposted by Susan Seidelman’s makeover 
film Desperately Seeking Susan, which launched 
Madonna on her rise to fame - but Madonna’s 
own intense style-consciousness has worked 
against a movie career. Her early look, created 
in collaboration with her dress consultant Mar¬ 
lene Stewart, and her later look, derived from 
Gaultier, have both been too extreme for the 
movies. For film to take fashion seriously, there 
will have to be a revolution in Hollywood taste. 
Cinema will have to become much more like 
the music industry or indeed the gar¬ 
ment industry, in which couture, 
including avant-garde couture, now 
plays a considerably more significant 
role than art film does in Hollywood, let 
alone avant-garde film. All those 
Armani clothes will have to go - and 
not to be replaced by Calvin Klein 
either. Let’s see people going up to 
collect their Oscars dressed in 
Lun'nah Menoh or, at the very 
least, Westwood. 

‘ Pret-a-Porter 1 opens on 3 March and is 
reviewed on page 47 of this issue 


From studio to salon: 
Howard Greer. Paramount's 
head designer. above: Joan 
Crawford in the Adrian- 
dressed Letty Lynton'. left: 
the Howard Greer-dressed 
Bringing Up Baby', below 


Edith Head: Mae West's 
designer, above 
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By Andy Medhurst 


desires and secrets can be economically and 
indelibly inscribed on consciousness through 
costume. Turning a tight-lipped, insecure 
English nun into an icon of devouring 
sensuality, it is an image of such taboo- 
busting intensity that it makes Bette Davis’ 
respray in Now Voyager* look like a makeover 
on GMTV. as well as proving that mail-order 
needn’t mean second-best. Deborah Kerr has 
no choice but to push Byron over the edge 
of the cliff - for a British film, she’s just too 
dangerously gorgeous to live. 


Robin Askwith’s Underpants 

Men with their trousers down have always 
amused the British, and doubly so if the 
underwear revealed has inherent comic 
potential. Seen through the lens of mocking 
70s revivalism, the briefs Robin Askwith 
displayed with such alarming regularity in the 
Confessions’ films might seem a marvellous 
joke in themselves, the ultimate in menswear 
naff, but younger readers should be made 
aware of the awful truth: at the time, these 
were state-of-the-art pants. As I undressed 
for football, shamefully revealing the sensible 
white polyester-cotton Y-fronts my mother 
had bought from Marks & Spencer, how my 
surreptitious eyes envied those peacocks of 
the school changing rooms, resplendent in 
undies that shone with every colour of the 
nylon rainbow - all those purples and 
turquoises and chocolate browns of the 70s 
palette. Rod Stewart and Stan Bowles 
probably wore pants like those. Askwith's 
gormless embodiment of laddish 
permissiveness and condom-free bravado 
found its precise visual realisation in his 
knickers, yet the historical and sexual- 
political exactness of this underwear 
discourse ensured that it could not last. 

The underpants, like the attitudes they 
encased and the films they graced, have 
not aged well at all. Thank heavens Nick 
Kamen’s boxers were just around the comer. 


MSKTH 


British cinema and fashion might at 
first glance seem like mutually 
contradictory ideas. While Clark 
Gable persuaded American males to 
abandon their undershirts by baring 
his chest in ‘It Happened One Night’, 
and Marlon Brando smoulderingly 
re-established the same undershirt 
in ‘A Streetcar Named Desire’ 17 years 
later, there have been few if any 
equivalent moments in British films, 
moments where a star’s outfits 
have inaugurated a fashion trend. 

The fact that in the AOs Picturegoer’ 
magazine could advertise a 
headscarf printed with scenes from 
the films of Michael Denison and 
Dulcie Gray can only seem parochial 
when compared to the foregoing 
instances of Hollywood's sartorial 
star power (though if anyone reading 
this has one of those scarves. I will 
pay good money). 

Nonetheless, reading British film 
history through the perspective of 
dress and costume can deliver rich 
results. Many generic landmarks, 
shifting star personas and responses 
to social change are inscribed in the 
shirts and skirts of Britain’s screens. 


In what follows I have tried to 
indicate further instances in post¬ 
war British cinema when clothing 
defines a cultural moment, or where a 
film uses dress to particularly 
memorable effect. It's a very 
selective list, reluctantly leaving out 
Barbara Windsor’s bra in ’Carry On 
Camping’. Tom Bell’s jumpers in ’The 
L-Shaped Room' and Cliff Richard’s 
string vest in ’Summer Holiday’. There 
are also, perhaps surprisingly, no 
cardigans. I'd expected to find lots of 
cardigans jostling for inclusion 
(indeed, the editor's enquiries about 
the progress of this piece 
invariably began with ’’How’s the 
cardigan article?") but none 
merited it. though connoisseurs 
should seek out 1962's Some 
People', where Kenneth More 
and his paradigmatic 
front-buttoning knitwear 
together browbeat 
several rebellious teens 
into embarking on the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
Award. Perhaps the 
point that needs making 
here is that from some 


Plenty of cultural commentators 
have, for example, noted the close 
thematic connections between the 
social realist films of the early 60s 
and ‘Coronation Street', but the 
actual link itself has never to my 
knowledge been mentioned - it being 
the fact that Albert Finney as Arthur 
in ‘Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning’ and Alan Rothwell as Ken 
Barlow's younger brother David in the 
first episode of the Street are 
wearing exactly the same plaid shirt. 
(They may well also ride the same 
bike, but the semiotics of transport 
will have to wait for another article.) 


viewpoints, in the way 
that neo-realism is a 
sweat-soaked singlet. 

British cinema is a 
cardigan. Cardigans are 
familiar, dependable and 
warm, with a leaning 
towards shabbiness, which is 
how many of us see much of our 
national cinema. That's a 
blinkered view, but again, like a 
reliable old cardigan, it’s very 
hard to give up. Maybe the 
following examples will 
encourage us to open the 
wardrobe a little wider. 


Kathleen Byron’s Red Dress 

The instant in Black Narcissus’ where 
Kathleen Byron stands framed in the nunnery 
doorway, defiantly wrapped in her new 
scarlet dress, has to stand as the greatest 
moment of significant sartorial 
transformation in the cinema of any country, 
never mind just British cinema. Intoxicatingly 
scandalous no matter how often one sees the 
film, it is the supreme example of how the 
delayed eruption of a character’s innermost 


Stewart Granger’s Trousers 

Gainsborough melodramas are rightly 
celebrated for the sumptuous yardage of 
their female costumes, offering intoxicating 
swathes of frock to a British 
womanhood restricted by clothes 
rationing. But they did their men 
proud too. The heroic hunks of 
Planet Gainsborough were dandified 
yet tough, elegant yet macho, with 
folds of silk shirt wrapped 
round muscles to 
die for. and chests 
exposed in defiance 
of rapiers and 
bullets. Risks were 
also taken below the 
waist - James 
Mason s jodhpurs 
in ‘The Man in Grey’ 
left little to the 
quivering imagination, 
but best of all were 
the Spanish-effect 
trousers sported by 
Stewart Granger in 
Caravan'. Hip-huggers 
with flamenco flares, 
featuring an embroidered 
design on the front that 
shamelessly framed the 
Granger tackle, they were 
a world away from the cavalry 
twills and neutered flannels 
of the great British male 
public. Romantic and daring, 
promising much, and so 
flagrantly eroticising the 
phallic zone that the censors 
must have been asleep to 
let them reach the screen, 
these were trousers to turn 
a girl’s head. 
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John Fraser's Dufflecoat 

Now what was a young man in the mid-50s 
with half an eye on fashion going to wear 
as a coat if the weather got nasty? Enter 
the dufflecoat. emblem of intelligent youth, 
given a earlier outing by medical student 
Dirk Bogarde in 'Doctor in the House* and 
here modelled by John Fraser in the late 
and under rated Ealing comedy Touch and 
Go*. Wearing it marks him out as faintly 
subcultural but it s still respectable 
enough in 1955 for him to be allowed to woo 
Jack Hawkins* daughter - perhaps because 
Jack had fond memories of the duffles he 
wore to keep out the cold in The Cruel 
Sea*. The choice marks Fraser out as 
representing a tentative step towards 
youth culture. A few years later it would be 
associated with CNO and trad Jazz, and an 
index of bohemian tendencies when worn 
by Paul Massie in Sapphire*. 



Julie Walters'Stilettos 

Educating Rita* like its sister-text Shirley 
Valentine’ tapped deeper into the memories 
and affections of the popular audience than 
many more lauded British films of the 80s. 
Women recognised and responded to the 
aspirations of the two heroines and. as in 
many previous films targeted at a female 
audience, dress and costume carried 
particular emotional and ideological weight. 
Nothing exemplifies this better than those 
moments where Julie Walters totters into the 
quads and doisters of academia in a pair of 
magnificently inappropriate shoes, high heels 
among the highbrows, damned by footwear 
codes before she can even open her mouth. 
Shoes are especially important in films, since 
we can often hear them (and make judgment 
accordingly) before we see them. Rita’s first 
clatter announces her unease, but the sheer 
determination with which she dick-clacks 



after Michael Caine prefigures her refusal 
to give up the search for knowledge. By the 
end of the film, her shift to acceptably 
student pumps says just as much about her 
ambivalent victory as any lines from WHIy 
Russell’s verbose script. Rumour has it she 
bequeathed the stillies either to Lily Savage 
or to Julia Brogan of Brookside*. 




Helena Bonham 
Carter's Blouse 

Merchant/Ivory’s films have been seen as 
part of a broader group of white flannel* texts 
that infested the 80s from Brideshead 


Revisited’ onwards, but for me the garment 
that epitomises this deadening, unforgivable 
oeuvre is the blouse Helena Bonham Carter 
wears in A Room with a View*. Pure, prim and 
high-necked, it stands for all the starched, 
body-hating bookishness that makes this 
genre into film-for-people-who-hate-cinema. 
Bonham Carter s clothes seem to simper, to 
pout, to pride themselves on the pointlessly 
exact accuracy of every last crease and 
stitch. They're clothes for those who in an 
earlier decade used to complain with 
librarian-like sniffiness about Gainsborough's 
more irreverent approach to historical 
dressmaking, where the feel and meaning 
of dothes over-rode any loyalty to period 
precision. To appreciate the difference, to 
grasp what we have lost in that shift from 
flamboyant expressiveness to arid fidelity, 
just imagine Margaret Lockwood, in her low- 
cut. bosom-heaving pride, next to Bonham 
Carter s mousy, buttoned-up neatness. 



Christopher Lee’s Cloak 

The great thing about a cloak is that it’s 
made for swirling, and nothing suits the 
irresistible villain of a melodrama as much 
as a bit of a swirl. Lee played this to the 
hilt, turning the Count's doak into both 
a shameless prop and an integral part of 
the character’s swoony appeal. Wing-like, 
operatic, subtly feminine yet just this side 
of camp, the doak underlined how much of 
Dracula’s deadly appeal lay in his devotion 
to style, his fusion of elegance and threat. 

No wonder women threw themselves 
beneath the folds of that doak. when the 
film's alternative was an English masculinity 
encased in stiffly functional tweeds. Lee’s 
Count was the fanged descendant of 
Gainsborough's sadistic aristocrats, a firm 
believer in dressing up for sex. a perverse 
last gasp of ruthless upper-dass poise 
before the scruffy advent of the kitchen sink. 




aloud with the thickness and blackness 
of their frames, announcing the arrival of 
the dork as hero. Caine looked vulnerable, 
imperfect, human - the appearance and 
characterisation of Palmer a landmark 
moment in the democratising drift of British 
cinema in the 60s. It briefly seemed like 
anyone could be a film star, even a four¬ 
eyed Cockney, which had a knock-on effect 
in redefining cultural codes of male 
attractiveness. In films like The Ipcress 
File’ the old hierarchies of horniness were 
disregarded, and in a couple of years even 
the Beatles were peering through specs. 


When The Ipcress File' set out to refute the 
murderous lounge-lizard suaveness of 
the Bond films, to argue for the greater 
plausibility of an espionage grounded in the 
mundane and everyday, costume was a key 
site for measuring out that distance. Sean 
Connery's cruel smoothie only needed a cape 
to become Dracula. and so Michael Caine’s 
Harry Palmer had to be dressed down. The 
masterstroke was to give him glasses. They 
weren't discreet, apologetic glasses either, 
but glasses that screamed their presence 


Ian Charleson’s 
Shorts 

Curiously British in their 
sombre ridiculousness, 
misty-eyed nostalgia 
encapsulated in 
a piece of antique 
sportswear, the 
Chariots of Fire* 
shorts were 
the longest and 
baggiest seen in British 
films since the ones worn by 
David Bradley as the scrawny 
anti-hero of ‘Res', but where those 
were intended to expose the boy to 
ridicule, to isolate him from his trimly- 
shorted 60s schoolfriends. the 
voluminous gear of Charieson and Co 
was an early, indicative example of 
heritage costuming. Historical 
accuracy was not as important, 
though, as its contribution towards 
trying to desexualise a film centred 
entirely on the male body. When 
publicising Chariots’. Charieson 
made no mention of his one 
previous substantial 
screen appearance. * 

which was mostly --v. 
bollock-naked 


Jarman’s Jubilee', since revealing 
that connection could have led 
certain audiences to speculate what 
traces of homoeroticism still pulsed 

within the wide open spaces 
of those whiter-than- 
white boys-own-shorts. 
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Tunisian film-maker Moufida Tlatli 
reflects on ‘The Silences of the 



BOKS 

In its new year issue Time’ magazine listed the 
ten best movies of 1994. Predictably. Pulp 
Fiction' was at number one. Less predictably, eight of 
the other nine were made outside the United States, 
though inevitably these nine included such well-known 
directors of art films as Andre Techine and Krzystof 
Kieslowski. However, the real surprise was there at 
the bottom of the list: a first film by a woman director 
from Tunisia, a Third World country struggling even to 
establish a film industry. This is Moufida Tlatli's 'The 
Silences of the Palace’. Time called it M a Stella Dallas' 
story", and quite rightly placed it in the melodrama 
tradition. However, since the Egyptian film-industry 
has dominated the Middle East and the Arab-speaking 
world since the 20s. the tradition of melodrama at 
issue derives from Cairo, not Hollywood. 

Opening in the mid-60s. the story is told through 


the flashback memories of a young woman. Alia, a 
professional singer who returns after an absence 
of ten years to the palace of the Bey. where she had 
spent the first 16 years of her life (the beys being 
the royal rulers - under the French - of Tunisia). 

These memories include her early music-making, her 
observation of palace life and her gradual discovery 
of her own sexuality, but they revolve particularly 
around her mother, who worked all her life as a 
servant at the palace - and around her father. 

The first silence surrounds his identity (the beys 
demanded sexual services from chosen women 
working in their kitchen). As a child. Alia's curiosity 
about her father had focused on the bey Sidi Ali. and 
she had spied on his relationship with her mother. As 
she re-explores the decaying palace, her memories 
rise up like ghosts, and she lives again the enigmas of 
her past, that were only ever acknowledged in silence 
between the women in the kitchen. 

Her flashbacks are taking her back to 1956. when 
Tunisia won independence from the French. As the film 
unfolds, the silence that has surrounded the politics 
of colonialism and rising nationalism achieves a 
certain articulation, which even begins to penetrate 
those rooms in the palace where the women live, in 
almost complete isolation from the outside world. But 
the silences that surround their sexual exploitation by 
the beys never find a voice. Prior to this. Alia had been 
too young, but now she is beginning to mature, and 
to attract the attention of the younger beys, the 
princes. In the final flashback, an adolescent Alia, now 
Sidi Ali’s favourite singer, had interrupted her 


performance at a royal engagement party with the 
forbidden nationalist anthem. With this act. both 
musical and revolutionary, she seemed to have broken 
out of her mother s menial and exploited world - but 
her mother meanwhile lies dying, in another part of 
the palace, of a self-performed abortion. However the 
message of the film's present - the mid-60s - is that 
for any woman, even in this post-revolutionary world, 
sexuality and the body are inescapable, and difficult. 
Alia faces a present-day crisis also: she is pregnant 
and her companion, the young revolutionary who once 
rescued her from the palace, has persuaded her to 
have an abortion, also. It is only through her memory, 
or rather through the process of deciphering her 
memories, that she and the film can bring to this crisis 
a new understanding: that independence and 
liberation are not solely matters of the public sphere 
and political struggle. The polarisations of gender, 
which had formerly co-existed with a world divided by 
class, have once more risen to the surface. 

Alia s processes of decipherment are shared by 
the audience. In keeping with the aesthetics of the 
melodramatic genre, those things which cannot 
be said, the unspeakable, find expression through 
the mise-en-scene. the framing and the camera 
movements, while these same beautifully 
choreographed movements allow the viewer the time 
and space to read the images framed on the screen. 
Moufida Tlatli studied at the Paris film school. IDHEC. 
After working as a script supervisor until 1972. she 
built a career as an editor. When she was in London for 
the screening. I was able to discuss her film with her. 



Laura Mulvey: Could you begin by 
talking about your relationship with 
Arabic cinema? 

Moufida Tlatli: When the Arab 
countries won their independence, 
their first instinct was to build 
a cinema that would be the exact 
opposite of the existing Egyptian 
industry, which they saw as escapist 
and stultifying. So the initial 
intention was to build a cinema 
d’auttmrs that would be intellectual 
and would deal with important 
themes, such as the condition 
of women. But the people were 
bored by these movies, because they 
were used to Hollywood, or to 
Indian or Egyptian melodramas. 
Today we have a better balance. 

I think our cinema went through 
a period of self-criticism, as a 
result of which something positive 
emerged. We are coming back 
to the melodrama, but in a much 
more nuanced manner. Nowadays 
our cinema is trying to reach 
a popular audience, and is 
branching out into love stories 
and comedies. The Arab cinema¬ 
going public loves to laugh. And 
to cry. Of course, this new wave 
of popular film owes a lot to 
the Egyptian cinema of the 50s. 
which was a cinema of excess: 
of both excessive melodramas and 
excessive comedies. 

What part does the theme of women and 
their liberation play in this cinema? 


Through my work as an editor. 

I have close contact with the 
contemporary preoccupations 
of Arabic cinema. I’ve worked 
with several male and two female 
directors and I’ve noticed that 
they share a common interest in 
the condition of Arabic women. 

I often wondered why it was that 
male directors should be so 
preoccupied with the question of 
women, until I realised that, for 
them, woman was the symbol of 
freedom of expression, and of all 
kinds of liberation. It was like a 
litmus test for Arab society: if one 
could discuss the liberation of 
women then one could discuss 
other freedoms. Most likely there 
would not that much freedom 
of expression, and most likely 
they could not speak freely about 
political problems, but the question 
of women could still be discussed. 

I think that each country in the 
Mahgreb [i.e. North Africa] tends to 
take up particular themes and the 
theme of women’s liberation is the 
one that has been special to Tunisia. 
How important is the relationship 
between Arab cinema and wider aspects 
of Arabic culture? 

I think that poetry and an oral 
tradition are particularly significant 
for Arabic culture. Poetry was 
something that existed in the 
spoken word. At the same time it 
was subject to censorship, so poets 


frequently had to make use of 
symbols and metaphors to express 
something that could not otherwise 
have been spoken. Poetry allows 
this: it gives a fantastic freedom. 

You only have to have a small 
amount of imagination to extract 
another reading from the words. 
Perhaps the cinema is the same. 

It too has to make use of metaphors 
and symbols, in keeping with 
this lack of directness that so 
characterises Islamic society. At 
the same time. Arabic culture has 
not been a culture of the image. We 
have preferred to express ourselves 
through words, through poetry. 

One could almost say that there 
was a sort of blockage in relation 
to image, which was something 
we had to learn, something we 
had to adapt little by little to our 
own culture. But the effort of 
mastering something new also leads 
to something good: a new mode 
of expression, but one that is right 
for and specific to this culture. 

But though Arabic culture may not be a 
culture of the image, poetry makes use 
of images through its metaphors and 
symbols, as you implied. One finds images 
inside poetic language. 

That’s right. Poetry is made up of 
a superimposition of images on 
words. Perhaps this culture of the 
indirect has advantages over 
a culture valuing simple and direct 
expression. Here everything is a 


little bit devious, a bit unformulated 
- the unsaid, and so on. This is 
why the camera is so amazing. It’s 
in complete harmony with this 
rather repressed language. A camera 
is somewhat sly and hidden. It’s 
there and it can capture small 
details about something one is 
trying to say, so in a sense it can 
be an instrument for poetry. 

I'd like to move on to the question of 
rhythm. It can be difficult for those used to 
watching contemporary Hollywood movies 
to accept films that are shot with such long 
takes, like The Silences of the Palace*. 

As someone who works as an editor, 

I was worried that the way that I 
was filming would not be acceptable 
to western audiences, which are 
completely attuned to a western 
rhythm which is extremely fast 
and quite different from ours. 
Western cutting is very accelerated 
and the shots are very short. An 
enormous amount is assumed in 
the ellipses between shots: one never 
sees a door shut once it has been 
opened - one is suddenly in a car 
or a plane, or another country. 
Geography collapses, everything 
becomes very condensed. But 1 
was interested in the bodies of 
women who move, and work, with 
all the time in the world. The 
women, the servants who work in 
the palace, have the whole day to 
do the cooking, to wash and to iron. 

I couldn’t allow myself to show 
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them in an “efficient” montage, 
which would be false, because the 
content and the form would not 
correspond. I had to show them in 
their own rhythm, in their own 
way of living and breathing. I had 
to show the slowness of their lives 
through my use of the camera. 
Poetry can use several different 
words to evoke one word. So a long 
camera movement may be travelling 
from one face or object to another 
to reach a point I have chosen, but 
on the way it accumulates all the 
detail which makes the final point. 
Most of the long takes are in the kitchen. 
That’s because the kitchen is the 
living heart of the film. It’s the place 
where the women live, work, laugh, 
sing, dance, eat, communicate or 
not. It’s there that the women have 
to create a world in order to survive. 
The world of the first floor is closed. 
The princes and princesses are shut 
in their own individual rooms and 
their own particular solitude. 

In the kitchen you sometimes used a single 
shot to show a series of events. I’d like to 
ask you about the shot which starts with 
two of the women quarrelling, and then 
Houssine. the palace major domo. comes 
in. In fact, apart from an aside between the 
beys and French officials Upstairs, this is 
the first time that we can actually place 
the story at the time of the liberation 
struggle. Like the women, we are confined 
inside the palace: the outside is another 
world for the women, and off-screen for us. 


Only Houssine moves between the two. 

So when he comes in. everything changes, 
but the shot carries on. 

I wanted to preserve the unity of 
simultaneous actions in the unity 
of a single shot. If I had cut the 
scene, each shot would have been 
superfluous. What would have been 
the point of showing the women 
quarrelling? I could have cut it and 
started with Houssine arriving with 
news. But this way he makes a link, 
saying, “You are all fighting. Stop 
it. The fighting has started outside.” 
And I end with Khedija angrily 
sending Alia out of the kitchen 
and away from the grown-ups’ 
conversation. You see, I was always 
afraid of losing Alia’s story when 
filling in the wider story. By 
shooting in long takes, I could 
keep the links between the two. 

One last general point. I would like to 
ask you to say something about the use 
of music in the film. 

First of all, music is very important 
in Arabic culture. Everyone listens 
to music and people sing a lot. 

Even quite a small gathering of 
people turns to music and singing, 
someone picks up a lute, someone 
with a good voice starts to sing and 
someone else will get up and start 
to dance. Even today. In the film, 
music is part of the everyday reality 
but it’s also symbolic. The women 
sing in the kitchen and Upstairs 
the beys listen to music and play 


the lute. Alia grows up in the midst 
of both and when she tries to escape 
from the constriction of Downstairs, 
she wants a lute, which has 
fascinated her since she was a little 
girl. The lute becomes her 
fetish/companion. Whenever she 
can't communicate with the grown¬ 
ups, she takes refuge in the attic 
with the lute she has made for 
herself. It becomes a point of dispute 
between her and her mother, who 
says, “You’re not a princess. You 
have to stay in the kitchen and learn 
to cook. I can’t afford to get you a 
lute.” So for me it’s an extraordinary 
moment when her mother gives 
her a lute, because it means that she 
has understood that the lute, music 
and singing are the only things that 
can save Alia. 

Let’s use this point to discuss ’The Silences 
of the Palace' more specifically. Perhaps 
we could start with the divided society in 
the palace and its affect on your use of 
space and exchanges between spaces. For 
instance when Alia leaves the attic and 
meets Sidi Ali in the garden, and he asks 
her to tell the kitchen that he would like 
“favala” for dinner, it’s like an exchange 
between them. 

For Alia the attic is an intermediate 
space that she’s made for herself, 
between the world of the servants 
and the world of the princes. She is 
uncomfortable in both worlds. The 
attic is a bit of both: it’s Upstairs, 
but it’s also poor. Sidi Ali is also a 


little bit in between the two worlds; 
his wife makes this point at the end 
of this conversation, when she says 
“Look how low you’ve fallen.” 

I was very struck by the way that the 
film reflects on the way that metaphors 
of space come to inhabit our social 
understanding. The palace is divided along 
class lines between the Downstairs, the 
world of the female servants, and the 
Upstairs, dominated by the princes. High 
and low. The film juxtaposes this spatial 
metaphor with the metaphor associated 
with the human body itself. As you just 
said. Alia aspires to the mind, to music 
and abstraction, as symbolised by 
the lute and her hope that Sidi Ali is her 
unacknowledged father. On the other hand 
she relegates her mother to the realm 
of the body. She distances herself from 
the women in the kitchen at certain 
moments almost with disgust. For 
instance, when an old woman comes to visit 
and all the others give that characteristic 
cry of triumph. Alia runs out of the room. 
That’s because of all the questions 
that she is asking herself about her 
adolescence, and about her first 
period, which has just happened. 
That woman has brought her 
daughter’s wedding night sheet 
with her, which is stained with 
blood and proves that her daughter 
was a virgin. For Alia this is a 
traumatic moment. 

There’s a sequence that moves from the 
front gate to Sarra’s music lesson with 
the lute to the family photograph. ► 
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< I had wanted to shoot that scene 
in a single take, because it tells a lot. 
Of course it wasn’t possible; it would 
have covered miles. The gate 
represents the constraints of the 
palace grounds. And the lute 
is Alia’s point of attraction. When 
Sarra is called to the photograph. 
Alia follows, imagining that she 
will be included, only to be sent 
back to stand with the servants. This 
sequence contains the whole story 
of the palace. For me this scene 
shows everything. The palace is 
a huis<los, wholly shut off. But 
within it, music plays a crucial role 
for Alia. She is rejected by the beys 
and belongs among the servants. But 
as soon as the photograph is 
finished and Sidi Ali calls her, she 
goes back very happily. She’s always 
caught between the two sides. 

At a certain point, even this sense of being 
caught between the two is blocked for Alia. 
When she runs around in circles in the 
garden, it seems almost as though she 
was experiencing a first moment of desire. 
She’s waiting for something, but what she 
finds is disaster. 

When she looks through the 
window and sees her mother with 
Sidi Ali, she feels a kind of desire 
and spins round as though she were 
crazy. But this leads to the scene 
when she witnesses her mother 
being raped by Sidi Ali’s brother. 

She is traumatised. The sight of her 
mother with Sidi Ali had been 
reassuring. She can see that there is 
something good between them and 
she is pleased because she wants to 
believe that Sidi Ali is her father. But 
the rape is unbearable and she 
retreats into silence. 

The rape raises the question of the palace s 
silences. During the film, the struggle 
against colonialism achieves articulation. 
But the silence covering the women’s 
sexual exploitation is never lifted. Khedija 
has no right to refuse one prince even 
though she belongs* to his brother Sidi 
Ali. Divisions of class and culture are 
constantly crossed by the sexual. Before 
the rape, the brother is introduced walking 
quietly in the garden with a book, absorbed 
in scholarly reflection. The first part of 
the film explores these contradictions 
beautifully. Isn't it Lotfi. arriving on 
the scene almost as the means for Alia 
to emerge from her silence and literally to 
find a voice’ with her singing, who offers 
the possibility of synthesis, of resolution? 
But it’s an illusion, as we discover at 
the end. Though it is indeed present 
at the beginning, before the first 
flashback into Alia’s childhood. He 
does seem to offer the possibility 
of escape. It’s only through him 
that Alia begins to identify with 
the nationalist struggle. She begins 
to believe that if the country can 
be freed then she too will be. 

She believes him when he tells 


her that she will be a great singer 
if the country can achieve its 
independence. The beginning of 
the film shows that she has left the 
palace with Lotfi. that she has lived 
with him for ten years but they 
have inescapable problems. She’s 
pregnant and he wants her to have 
an abortion. She doesn’t want to. 
Why does he want her to? Because 
she is both a singer and illegitimate 
- so social and family pressures, 
typical of 60s society in Tunisia, 
prevent him from marrying her. He 
is unable to live out his 
revolutionary ideals. Alia takes the 
opportunity offered by her return to 
the palace to relive everything that 
happened before Lotfi arrived. She 
goes back and realises that, in fact, 
she had rejected her mother and 
that she had been wrong to do so. 
She realises that Lotfi had done 
nothing to change her life and it’s at 
that moment that she takes control 
of her own fate. But to reach this 
moment of realisation she has to 
think about her mother and the 
way they lived before. 

So this is where we can find the film's 
feminism? We can't understand the 
film’s politics through Alia. We have to 
understand, perhaps with Alia, just what 
her mother’s life was like as a woman, and 
as a servant, sexually exploited and unable 
to speak about her suffering. For me. this 
is the point where the social metaphors 
of space open up onto another level, 
beyond the spatial patterns formed by 
opposition and polarisation. We easily use 
the phrase buried’ for the past and its 
memories. Alia returns to the past and its 
ghosts but it's not enough to dig them up - 
they also have to be deciphered. Is it that 
she has to turn back to her mother and to 
understand the complexity and tragedy 
of her mother's life, even though she was 
an illiterate and despised servant? 

It’s only by absorbing herself in her 
memories of her mother that Alia 
can understand Khedija’s courage 
and the extent to which she had 
struggled on Alia’s behalf, and in 
fact the extent to which she had 
been a liberating force. It was the 
day her mother died that Alia left 
the palace. Alia only begins to 
understand when she talks to the 
blind old servant woman before 
the flashbacks start. 

Is there a connection between the 
mother /daughter relation and the 
language of cinema? Of course, they talk to 
each other, but their relationship is also 
to a large extent one of silent exchange. 
The Silences of the Palace’ is in some ways 
almost a silent film. I was thinking of the 
scene between them at the mirror. 

I particularly like this scene because 
of its silence and the importance 
of looks and gestures. Everything 
is transferred into symbolism. 

We talked about poetry at the 


All the women are within 
the tradition of taboo, and 
silence, but the power of 
their look is extraordinary. 
They have had to get used 
to expressing themselves 
through their eyes 

beginning. In this scene I wanted to 
show the different levels to telling 
things. The scene has to convey 
the way that Alia’s fate is hanging 
in balance. Is she going to follow in 
her mother’s footsteps, and gain 
access to the Upstairs in the way 
Khedija had done? Is she going to 
replace her mother? We see the 
mother watch her daughter literally 
taking her place, sitting in front 
of her mirror, putting her lipstick 
on. making her gestures. And Alia 
confronts her with a look which 
says “I'm going to follow your 
example." At that moment the 
mother realises that she is going 
to lose her daughter, who is about 
to go Upstairs and sing, and that 
there is nothing she can do about 
it. She can’t say, “No, don’t go," 
because she has to obey the beys. 

She is impotent. Alia exploits this in 
a rather childish and Machiavellian 
manner. She’s playing with fire. 

The audience has to read what's happening 
through the image? 

Yes, through the exchange of looks, 
through the exchange of their 
positions in front of the mirror, 
through their position in the frame. 
It's hard to think of a film which uses 
the potential variety of meaning in looks 
to the extent you do here. 

For me. the women’s silence is 
a silence through the inability 
to speak. Their mouths are closed. 
Human beings want to speak, to 
express themselves. If the mouth is 
closed then the eyes speak. I wanted 
to make their eyes speak - and say 
a great deal. All the women are 
within the tradition of taboo, of 
silence, but the power of their look 
is extraordinary. They have had to 
get used to expressing themselves 
through their eyes. So Alia’s attempt 
to find out her mother’s actual role 
in the palace has to become an 
investigation. She looks through 
keyholes, through a crack in the 
door. Her look is searching for 
things that she shouldn’t see. But 
when her mother is raped in front 
of her eyes, her look becomes that 
of someone who has seen what she 
should never have to see. It is 
unbearable to the point that she 
then refuses to speak any more. 

After that it’s only her look that can 
bear witness to her feelings, to her 
fear and her panic. Her contact with 


other people is reduced to the tiny 
nuances of a half look. 

At first Alia's look is one of curiosity. It’s 
quite innocent even though it's voyeuristic. 
Children are. after all. voyeuristic. 

Yes, of course, children are 
voyeuristic. My point here goes far 
beyond Alia’s own particular case. 
I’m pretty sure there never has been 
a small girl who hasn’t tried to see 
things that people would rather she 
didn’t. And of course her parents 
will be the main and available 
subjects of her investigation. In this 
sense. Alia is just the same; her 
curiosity is innocent and typical 
of an adolescent. She steals images 
when she can. 

But when she becomes a young woman, she 
starts attracting a voyeuristic look herself. 
So now we get yet another kind of look. 

As soon as Alia grows up and starts 
to sing she immediately attracts this 
new look. Before that, the princes 
paid no attention to her, apart from 
Sidi Ali. who had always looked at 
her with affection. When Alia sings 
Upstairs, suddenly everyone realises 
that she is now a desirable young 
woman and a possible mistress for 
the princes. I had a beautiful, very 
long shot, which unfortunately 
I couldn’t use because of technical 
problems in the lab. The shot 
showed the way everyone present 
looked at Alia and how each of them 
responded. It’s really a pity that 
I couldn’t use it. 

I would like to end with the scene in the 
kitchen when Khedija comes in having 
found out that she’s pregnant. Once again 
the shot is long and quite complicated. And. 
once again, the rhythm changes. At first 
the women are singing as usual and then 
a kind of melodrama erupts. But it's not 
excessive. The camera takes over. 

The point is that Khedija’s screams 
affect all the other servants. 

I wanted to show that for her being 
a woman has only given her pain. 
She can’t stand her body or her 
femininity. But all the women take 
it differently. They identify with her 
pain but they also understand it as 
their own. 1 wanted to show the way 
that, within their solidarity with 
Khedija, each one can see her own 
fate. That was the point of that shot. 
But the scene is shot to draw attention to 
the camera as it records the various 
reactions of the women. So that we feel 
ourselves watching the screen, and 
watching the women, from inside a movie 
theatre. The camera frames each women 
in turn, and the usual rhythm of their work 
slows down as each becomes absorbed 
in her own thoughts. As they pause to think, 
so does the camera - and so does the 
audience. We are forced to step back from 
the story, and to think about history. 

The Silences of the Palace’ opens at 
the ICA on 10 March and is reviewed 
on page 53 of this issue 
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Darnell Martin’s debut I Like It Like That’ is a humorous ‘black ghetto’ film which 
challenges the cliches. Andrea Stuart visited the set and talks with the director 

fmmueihwk 

TOKUISIM 

• In the version of black life that Hollywood ney to adulthood, after the arrest of her imma- 
executives prefer, hooded figures are ture Puerto Rican husband Chino, when she is 
always fleeing down grimy poverty-shrouded forced to cope on her own. 
streets, streets littered with the sordid detritus Now solely responsible for three kids, Lisette 
of inner city life, the inevitable discarded con- has to fall back on her wits. She decides to 


doms and empty crack vials the marks of 
squalid encounters and wasted lives. A squad 
car will perhaps be screeching up outside a 
menacing tenement block, or else one of the 
deceptively suburban bungalows of LA’s notori¬ 
ous South Central. Regulation-issue steel-cap 
police boots may be kicking down a door, with 
arrests to follow, for drugs or perhaps for such 
gang activities as drive-by shootings. Always 
there will be guns: Saturday Night Specials, 
Magnums, even Uzis. And the whole thing will 
come packaged with the ubiquitous gangsta 
rap soundtrack. 

But do all ‘black’ films conform to this Holly¬ 
wood preference? Written three years ago. and 
commissioned, presumably, during the money- 
inspired euphoria generated by Mario Van Pee¬ 
bles’ New Jack City and John Singleton’s Boyz N the 
Hood. I Like It Like That seems on paper to fit the 
bill. Set in the Bronx, it tells the story of a poor 
Hispanic family whose lives are rudely shat¬ 
tered when the father is arrested for stealing a 
TV set during one of New York’s legendary 
power blackouts. It has guns, drugs, shattered 
marriages, even urban deprivation. 

However, it lacks one crucial stereotyped 
ingredient: despair. “Hollywood has created a 
whole new genre," remarks the film’s 28-year- 
old writer/director Darnell Martin. “There’s 
comedy, there’s drama and then there’s ‘black 
cinema’. And white people can go and look at it 
the way they used to glance through National 
Geographic” But it’s a version of black life that 
Martin just doesn’t buy. “A lot of films that 
depict desperate situations just don’t ring true. 
Because people in desperate situations don’t 
have just one mood. Otherwise they’d go crazy. 
There has to be humour and a recognition of 
absurdity or they wouldn’t be able to survive." 

Not defined by skin colour 

In fact, though shuffling the same urban cards 
as ‘new black cinema’ directors like Singleton 
and Mario Van Peebles, Martin has managed to 
deal an entirely different hand. In contrast to its 
apparent themes, I Like It Like That is suffused 
with humour, life and joy. Set “against the 
vibrant and passionate mores of Bronx street 
life" and (erroneously) marketed as a ‘romantic 
comedy’, it is really the story of the coming of 
age of a young black girl, Lisette (played by Lau¬ 
ren Velez). Originally and much more aptly 
entitled Black Out, it follows her difficult jour- 


become a model, and enlists the aid of her 
trans-sexual brother’s false tits. When this fails, 
she wangles her way into a record company, to 
work for an endearingly amoral A&R man 
played by Griffin Dunne. 

But underneath this Horatio Alger-like tale - 
girl finds her fortune in the big city - are several 
sub-plots: a mishap with a winning lottery 
ticket; her brother’s efforts to save for a sex 
change; the incipient delinquency of the eldest 
son, Li’l Chino; the grandmother’s scheming 
against Lisette because she’s half black, not 
pure Castilian. 

The complexity of the film, seamlessly weav¬ 
ing together so many plot strands and themes, 
and its ability to make one laugh and cry in the 
same instant, simply overwhelmed the Colum¬ 
bia executives. In order to make of it something 
they recognised, they changed the title to I Like 
It Like That. “For them it sounded a bit like She's 
Gotta Have It,” says Martin dryly. If her account is 
anything to go by, her meeting with these stu¬ 
dio executives was a scene worthy of Mel 
Brooks’ The Producers. 

Studio executive: “I know what this film is now 
- it’s Pretty Woman]” 

Darnell: “Excuse me, Lisette isn’t a prostitute." 
SE: “I get it now! She’s kinda Rosie Perez and 
this film is Footloose] It’s Flashdance]” 

D: “No. If you’ve got to make a comparison this 
film is [Visconti's] Bellissima. And she isn’t Rosie 
Perez, she’s Anna Magnani.” 

She shakes her head. “They’re so fucked up 
they can only define people by gender, ethnicity 
or skin colour." In fact, despite her racial ori¬ 
gins and her one-time job as assistant cine¬ 
matographer on Do the Right Thing, Martin’s 
influences are less Spike Lee than European cin¬ 
ema: “The film’s very European structurally, in 
the way it’s shot. I’m thinking specifically Ital¬ 
ian cinema. Say a film like [Pietro Germi’s] 
Seduced and Abandoned [Sedotta e abbandonata, 
1963), which is about a very serious subject, 
looking at the oppression of women in Sicily, a 
country with a reputation for being misogynis- 
tic. And yet the films aren’t like that. They pre¬ 
sent traumatic situations by converting the 
underlying hysteria into energy and life.” 

Specifically, she is interested in the way that 
Italian films of the 50s and 60s treat the women 
in them. “Look at an actress like Anna Magnani 
and the roles she had. Basically she plays a man 
without a dick. Her characters are very sensual, 


sexual, powerful. Even if she is a woman in a 
domestic setting, taking care of kids or what¬ 
ever, she’s a person, she’s developed. She can be 
and do bad things and not be evil. In American 
cinema a woman who does wrong is either a 
femme fatale or a bitch; she has to be punished in 
the end.” Magnani’s vital, full-bodied quality is 
exactly what Martin hoped to duplicate in 
Lisette’s character, in marked contrast to the 
insipid depiction of Velez in the posters for the 
film. Martin shrugs disgustedly. “They’ve made 
her look like some ditzy model, as if nothing is 
going on in her head." 

Streetwise mascot 

My first contact with Martin had come at the 
end of a long hot New York summer in late 
August 1993. The film was partly being shot on 
location in the Bronx, in Martin’s old neigh¬ 
bourhood around Findlay and 167th Street, and 
partly in a studio about a half-hour drive out of 
Midtown. We had arrived on set to find that Jon 
Seda, who plays Chino, was just leaving, and 
wouldn’t be available for interview all day. Nor 
would Dunne, who wasn’t even shooting that 
day. Nor (surprisingly) would Martin, but we 
did speak with Velez, and also Rita Moreno, 
made immortal by West Side Story. (Someone 
inadvertently started humming “I wanna live in 
America”: this has apparently happened to 
Moreno every day of the 30-plus years since West 
Side Story came out.) 

Everyone was talking about Tomas Melly, 
who plays Li’l Chino, Lisette’s eldest. Well able 
to reconcile showbiz and the street, Melly is in 
many ways the mascot of the film. As he sat 
around the set in his sleeveless green army vest, 
a single gold stud in his right ear, his world- 
weary gaze made him seem like a streetwise 25- 
year-old in a ten-year-old body. An orphan, he 
had apparently decided to come to auditions of 
his own accord when he heard about the cast¬ 
ing from a local radio station. Martin had asked 
him whether he had seen any fights. His 
response had been as jaded as the reply of an 
ageing Vietnam vet, and as revealing: “I seen 
lots of fights.” 

With the exception of veterans like Dunne 
and Moreno (and such New York icons as Aids 
activist - also Robert De Niro’s ex - Tookie 
Smith, who has a cameo), both cast and crew 
had seemed remarkably young to be making 
movies. No one in Think Again Productions, 
the production team, seemed to be over 30: Mar¬ 
tin, only briefly glimpsed, hair scraped back, 
looking very earnest, seemed no older than 15. 
Seda is an ex-boxer: though he had appeared 
in Tony Drayzen’s 1992 Zebrahead, this was his 
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first leading role. Velez had never been in a 
major motion picture before. 

In the afternoon they were shooting a scene 
from the beginning of the film, in which the 
kids are clamouring outside a closed door as the 
parents argue. There was the anti-climactic feel¬ 
ing common to all film sets: delays, repetition, 
constant interruption. Kids were crying, food 
was being laid out for the cast’s lunch, and 
there was a rack of second-hand clothes and 
knicknacks for sale, including a kitschy pastel 
picture of a blond Christ in a gilt frame, eyes up¬ 
turned to the heavens, price $3.50. The atmos¬ 
phere was a cross between a car boot sale in 
darkest Kent and a good-natured amateur dra¬ 
matic production. Nothing prepared one for 
the polished film to emerge a year later. 

In retrospect, says Martin (late last year), she 
loved shooting. “I like to have fun on set and 
was lucky to be with actors who like to have fun 
too." It seems the crew set up a series of running 
practical jokes to break the stress of filming. 
Seda and Velez apparently started a rumour 
that in a private rehearsal for their love scene, 
Seda had got carried away and raped Velez. 
Frantic with worry Martin confronted the pair 
only to have them dissolve into laughter. Bent 
on revenge, she set up Seda. “I knew that he was 
going to Club USA one night, so I organised to 
have a cop car pull up the next morning on 
location. Then this girl jumps out, bruised face, 
eye swollen out to there,” (she gestures about 
six inches in front of her face for emphasis) 
“screaming. ‘He did it. He did it. He raped me!’ 
As the cop is throwing John into the back of the 
car, John’s like shouting. ‘Hey, it’s a mistake. 
Call my manager!’ And all the kids on the street 
are saying, ‘Hey, no! That guy’s an actor!’ And 
then the cop starts reading him his rights: ‘You 
have the right to remain silent. You have the 
right to know that this is a practical joke.’" 

“I’m so baaad!" she chuckles. 

Sense of place 

The relaxed atmosphere has obviously paid off. 
The film is beautifully toned, like a long-dis¬ 
tance runner whose power is disguised under a 
deceptively sleek exterior. It manages to discuss 
any number of issues without ever seeming like 
an ‘issues’ film. The trans-sexuality of Jesse Bor¬ 
rego’s character Alexis isn’t signposted, for 
example - it’s just a part of the tapestry of eveiy- 
day city life. “It was sort of based on a friend of 
my sister. I wanted to create a character who 
had a very strong sense of herself, who didn’t 
define herself as being someone’s mother or 
someone’s lover. Maybe the strongest, easiest 
feminist would be a man," she muses, "because 



Coming of age: Lauren Velez as Lisette 


men are born knowing that they have to be 
something to themselves, while women are suc¬ 
cessful in relation to others." 

The film’s other secret weapon is its extraor¬ 
dinary sense of place. “Environment really 
affects me. And I can only talk about a place by 
talking about the specifics of that place. The 
apartment was my apartment when I was little. 
It was hard to find a block that hadn’t been ren¬ 
ovated recently. It had to be so specific. Brightly 
coloured paint was the extent of our interior 
decoration, so the walls had to be painted in 
these brightly coloured high-gloss paint, and 
they had to have that layer of dust that dulls the 
patina. And the floors had to be those wooden 
boards, which had marks where the kids had 
dug up with bobby pins." 

It’s the kind of debut that film critics dream 
of. It has the high-octane immediacy of a supe¬ 
rior pop video (with a great Latin-influenced 
soundtrack), and the convoluted intricacy and 
eroticism of a Brazilian soap opera; Douglas 
Sirk meets La Boheme. “It’s very operatic," she 
grins, but in truth her own background has a 
certain operatic quality, and the film has more 
than a touch of the autobiographical about it. 
She denies that Lisette is her (“She’s much nicer 
than me,” she laughs), but she herself was 
brought up in just the kind of Bronx neigh¬ 
bourhood the film depicts. “I learnt my opti¬ 
mism from my mother. A lot of times we’d be 
near the point of eviction. One year - it was just 
before Christmas, so we knew we wouldn’t be 
evicted until after the 25th - she came in and 


said. ‘We’ve got $50. It’s not enough for the | 
rent, but I’ve got an idea. Why don’t we go to g 
the Holiday Inn and swim in the pool!’" 

Such optimism swept Martin from the 
Barnard School for Girls (where her mother had 
blagged her a place) to Fordham University, and 
to Sarah Lawrence College and then graduate 
film school at New York University. She took all 
the usual deadend jobs, including bartending, 
while she worked on advertisements and pop 
videos. Writing all this time, she made Suspect, 
the acclaimed short film which got her into the 
Sundance Festival, and also worked on Spike 
Lee’s Do the Right Thing. In 1992, armed with Sus¬ 
pect and a final script draft of what was then 
Black Out, she went to Columbia, who had a cou¬ 
ple of years earlier given a start to Singleton, 
when he was fresh out of film school. Finally, a 
whole year after she came to them, they agreed 
to commission I Like It Like That - on the back, 
one suspects, of the commercial success of the 
first wave of‘new black cinema’. 

With typically self-congratulatoiy studio pro¬ 
motion, Martin was touted during the pre-pub¬ 
licity as the first black woman to make a “major 
studio movie". This tokenist and misleading tag 
is one she resents. “I wasn’t,” she sighs exhaust- 
edly: she may be the first Afro-American, but 
Euzhan Palcy - who is French Afro-Caribbean - 
had already directed A Dry White Season (with 
Brando and Donald Sutherland), while black 
women directors like Julie Dash have been 
working in the independent sector for years. 

I ask her how the film has been marketed in 
America since its launch. 

“Very badly. The reviews have been great, but 
still there hasn’t been a single poster for the 
film around NY. There is no campaign. Nor will 
they let me take over and market it myself." She 
feels that in their befuddlement, Columbia 
have failed to capture the appropriate audience 
for the film. “In NY it’s playing to upscale audi¬ 
ences thanks to the support of the critics. But 
when I test screened it, it went through the roof 
with the kids. 13- and 14-year-olds were coming 
up to me and saying, ‘That’s my life.’” 

For the future, her verdict on working with 
Columbia is flatly unequivocal: “Never again. I 
don’t have a picture deal but I’m working on a 
script that I’m really excited about. Everyone 
who has read it says that the writing is tighter 
than I Like It Like That. It’s a very different story, 
about a family being haunted, with a very dark 
ending. Whoever I do it with, though." she 
insists ominously, “will have to be able to 
respect the integrity of the product." 

7 Like It Like That ' opened on 3 February and is 
reviewed on page 39 of this issue 
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I find Mike Figgis behind a warehouse in 
the Los Angeles County suburb of Glen¬ 
dale, finishing his latest film Leaving Las Vegas . 
Seated before an artfully arranged wedge of 
bright green turf, Figgis looks remarkably com¬ 
posed for someone busy cramming a feature- 
length shoot with feature-length demands into 
a meagre four-and-a-half weeks of production. 
With the end in sight, Figgis is prepping for the 
night’s work: inserts for a scene in which Nico¬ 
las Cage as Ben, a dying screenwriter, sets light 
on the family lawn to a stash of mementos, pic¬ 
tures and sundry bits and pieces of his life. 

Figgis and l start to exchange hellos, but our 
awkward words are drowned out by the roar of 
an immense garbage truck, as it pulls into the 


adjoining parking lot. On the truck are embla¬ 
zoned the letters BFI. Figgis grins: “That always 
gives me a laugh.” 

Leaving Las Vegas is his sixth feature in just 
over a decade. A musician and former actor, he 
made his directorial debut in 1984 with The 
House, a short for Channel 4. Good notices for it 
landed him the financing for his first feature, 
Stormy Monday, a saturnine thriller which gar¬ 
nered critical attention and a rendezvous with 
Hollywood. And ten years later, this has given 
him both success ( Internal Affairs) and failure 
(Liebestraum), commercially, as well as a palpable 
disgust for the American movie industiy. 

It’s another beautiful California day. and I’m 
inside the stifling warehouse listening to the 




Sera On The Strip 

Elisabeth Shue plays Sera, a Vegas prostitute. 
I first met her seven years ago when I thought 
I was about to direct my first American 
film. Hot Spot* (eventually directed by 
one D. Hopper). She did a great reading and 
I remembered her. There's a freshness 
to her performance which is extraordinary, 
probably because she's never been invited 
to do this kind of role before. Last year I made 


a documentary about Vivienne Westwood 
who'd said that she would design some 
clothes for this film. Time ran out so Vivienne 
turned me loose in her shop and told me 
to take whatever I wanted. I carried the 
clothes over myself and hoped that I wasn't 
going to be searched at UU. Thank you 
Vivienne. I think that her wardrobe is very 
useful for Elisabeth in defining some aspects 
of the character. 


All of the exteriors were shot on the new 
Kodak fast stock and the locations were 
chosen for their spectacular available light. 
The result was exactly as I'd hoped. We 
shot Super-16 on two Aatons and I operated 
whenever I could whilst trying to stay out of 
Declan Quinn's way. We got plenty of coverage 
without having to resort to the formula 
of wide shot, medium shot and close-up. 

I shot Super-16 in order to get as far away as 


possible from the world of crisp, perfect, 
over-lit 35mm. I'm so tired of this bland 
perfection in cinema today and it puzzles me 
greatly why young directors aspire to it I’d 
have thought they'd be stampeding towards 
impressionism. Declan and Waldemar 
Kafinowski (the production designer) 
and I spent a great deal of time talking about 
this and I encouraged them both to move 
away from convention. 
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aeroplanes and the hum coming off two nearby 
freeways. “He’s really uptight." the director’s 
personal assistant had whispered, explaining 
that Figgis will come over and talk while he’s 
getting a back massage. (Ever the gentleman, he 
keeps his shirt on.) Apart from spasms of pain 
crossing his face as the knots are worked out, 
Figgis seems not the least bit anxious. If any¬ 
thing, he looks rather pleased, even when the 
news is less than happy. So how does he feel? 
“Fantastic, never felt better." 

Still, there are the incidental things. Figgis 
readily admits that the sound for this film has 
been proving tricky. “We’re going with it," he 
says. “By using the long lens we can get close 
miked. The sound will be a problem, for sure. 


but I’m not going to loop, so we’re going to have 
to live with it." It seems that the story behind 
the story of Leaving Las Vegas is one of compro¬ 
mise: there may have been other choices, but 
this was the only one that made sense. We’re in 
this warehouse - lousy acoustics and all - 
because Figgis wanted to get this picture done 
on his own terms. 

“When I decided that maybe this was some¬ 
thing I wanted to do," he says, “I laid down cer¬ 
tain ground rules for myself, because of the 
whole studio experience. I saw it as a turning 
point. I was really dissatisfied with film-making; 
the way things were going, I wouldn’t have 
cared if I had never done another feature. 1 
wanted to go back to a sort of funkier way of 


working, so I told myself that I would restrict 
the budget, initially to about two million - it 
went to three-and-a-half, but that includes 
everybody, Nicolas, me, the lot. Everybody’s 
doing it for scale, literally." 

Figgis wrote the script for Leaving Las Vegas 
from John O’Brien’s semi-autobiographical 
novel. The story is almost unbearably raw, and 
tracks the final weeks in the life of Ben, an alco¬ 
holic screenwriter going down fast and hard. 
When he’s cut loose by his agent, he decides to 
move to Las Vegas and drink himself to death. 
Once in Vegas, however, he finds his plans for 
self-destruction waylaid by Sera, a prostitute 
played by Elisabeth Shue. In spite of the 
squalor, Figgis believes the film is very much ► 



The Hole You’re In 

Ben checks into a Vegas motel called The 
Whole Year Inn. because it seems like an 
appropriate place to die. Then he meets 
Sera and she turns him around - for awhile. 
Waldemar has been the production 
designer on all my American films and I love 
working with him. We seem to be in synch 
on most things and we don’t have to spend 
too much time talking. We decided before 
the film started that wall colours were 


going to be crucial for the cinematography. 
I said that although it was very low budget 
he could use as much paint as he wanted. 
He found an old warehouse and we built all 
the interior sets there. I like working in 
that way. It’s like having your own studio 
without having to deal with the immensely 
dulling effect of working in a real studio. 
There was no waste on the film. Sets 
were designed for camera. The materials 
were recycled from another film. 



flashback 

Julian Sands plays Yuri, a Russian pimp on 
the run from his fellow expatriates. He and 
Sera have a history together and he still 
has a hold on her which is part violent and 
part something else. This is a flashback to 
a time when he cut her on her bum to keep 
her in his power. In the book John O'Brien 
reaHy captured the strange dynamic 
between them, completely avoiding the 


cliches of pimp and hooker, so adapting 
the book was a joy. I’ve been faithful to his 
intention. I think. It’s a pity he died. I never 
got to meet him. 

Julian Sands is an actor without inhibition. 
He’s an under rated performer and an 
excellent gardener. As a joke I told him he 
should learn all his lines in Russian - and 
he did. which turned out to be a good thing. 
He's excellent in the film. 



Las Vegas 

The city took exception to the script. It seems 
that in the new family-friendly environment 
there are no prostitutes or alcoholics in the 
casinos. So no one would give us an interior 
to shoot in and we had to go to Laughlin. which 
is about an hour away from Vegas and where 
the average age of the punters was about 80. 
Apparently a lot of them die at the machines, 
and are quietly whisked out of a back entrance 
so as to not upset the survivors. The Vegas 


police also have the right to ban you from 
filming on the streets. But they were looking 
for references to hard drugs and the Mob. and 
luckily for me Ben is an alcoholic and Yuri is in 
the Russian Mafia. Whew! This image is of 
the two lovers outside Bally's Casino. Those 
illuminated poles change colour in time to 
piped muzak. Continuity became a bit of an 
issue. We didn't have permission to stop the 
traffic so the actors have to compete with the 
real world - no bad thing from time to time. 



Violence 

Three nice, middle-class college boys go 
to Vegas for the weekend. One of them has 
never been laid and the other two put him 
up to picking up a hooker. They get very 
stoned and decide they want to video the 
event Sera has fallen in love with Ben and 
this makes her vulnerable. Her radar is 
slow and she doesn't see the signs and 
things get very violent. Very difficult 


scene to do. To find that balance between 
exploitation and realism. The day started 
uncomfortably and never really got 
beyond that. Elisabeth got very upset 
the first time one of the boys touched 
her. There's no getting away from the 
perversity of filming sexual violence. The 
scene is strong and tragic. Sera doesn’t 
report the attack to the police. She tends 
her own wounds. 
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SCRIPT 
EXTRACT: 

LEAVING LAS 
VEGAS’ 

IN BEN S ROOM. NIGHT: 

(Ben and Sera are both 
in bed drinking.) 

SERA: So. Ben. what 
brings you to Las Vegas? 

Business convention? 

(They both laugh and 
Ben hands her the 
bottle.) 

BEN: No. I came here 
to drink... myself... 
you know... 

SERA: To death? 

BEN: Yes. that's right. 

(He looks at her. she at 
him. not sure whether 
to believe him or not.) 

BEN: (continuing) I 
cashed in all of my 
money, paid my AMEX 
card, gonna sell the car 
tomorrow. 

SERA: How long s it 
gonna take, for you to 
drink yourself to death? 

BEN: I think about four 
weeks, and I've got 
enough for about 250 
to 300 dollars a day. 

SERA: Yes... that should 
do it. What am I? 

A luxury? 

BEN: Yeah. And your 
meter just ran out. 

◄ a story of doomed love, in the manner, say. 
of Anna Karenina. “In order to get through 
so much romantic, sentimentalised garbage,” 
he explains, “it needs to be a tragedy.” As for 
O’Brien, he killed himself a few months before 
production began. 

“This is the strongest film-making experi¬ 
ence I’ve ever had," says Figgis, “and the best 
performances I’ve ever gotten out of any actors. 
I think the script is really good because the book 
was good. I think it’s a fantastic story. The dia¬ 
logue is incredible and Cage is a kind of phe¬ 
nomenon, I think he’s surprised himself in this. 
Certainly he surprised me. And Elisabeth Shue 
is a kind of revelation. She’s one of the best 
actresses I’ve ever worked with, which I always 
suspected because I’ve known her for a while." 

Today Figgis is guiding Shue through what is 
plainly one of the toughest scenes in a very 
tough movie. Sera, having argued bitterly with 
Ben, goes to turn a trick at a seedy Vegas motel. 
Dazed from her fight with Ben and off her 
guard, she walks into a room with three drunk 
frat boys, where she is subsequently gang 
raped. At one point during our chat, Figgis is 
asked by one of the actor-rapists if he can take 
his ‘nude’ underwear off during the assault. Fig¬ 


gis responds politely: Elisabeth, he says, would 
really prefer not to have the man’s genitals 
rubbing against her. 

The rape scene is supposed to take place on a 
closed set, but Figgis invites me to watch. 
Perched in front of a video monitor, he has the 
look of a man possessed. All around him, the 
young crew and cast settle into place, the lights 
blazing down as the message of the music 
begins to throb: mayday mayday... Shue enters 
the set, one of nearly a dozen room-like struc¬ 
tures that fill the warehouse, and begins. Figgis 
has already rehearsed the scene a few times, but 
now is the time to get it right. “I’ll tell you what 
my feeling is,” he tells his players, as he disap¬ 
pears into the make-believe motel. “You’re 
going to have to take your time." And still later, 
“Remember, take your time, don’t rush it.” 

Figgis describes, dissects and analyses his 
actors’ performances for them, telling them 
what went well and what didn’t. He’s unfail¬ 
ingly gentle with them, mindful of their unease 
about these roles: he knows they want it to be 
over. As for the director, it’s just as clear he 
wouldn’t want to be anywhere else. 

For years, Figgis has been composing the 
scores to his own movies, and has even built a 


music studio back home in England. Now he’s 
pushing the process further, taking control of 
the films themselves. 

“If you don’t learn your lesson" says Figgis, 
“which is either you fit in or you don’t fit in, 
then you’re stupid. I hold no bitterness toward 
the studios, not really." There’s a slight pause. 
“Well, a little bit. It’s not that I don’t fit in, 
there’s just too much stupidity to deal with, it’s 
a waste of time. You have a choice, it’s very, very 
simple. You accept, say, two million dollars a 
picture as a director. It’s not so difficult to earn 
that kind of money. If you really care about 
your ratings, make the right choices, and 
behave, then you can be actually quite rich and 
buy whatever cars you like, houses, whatever. 
But if you choose to be a film-maker then that’s 
not going to work. 

“I don’t believe anybody who says they can 
make that happen. There are too many compro¬ 
mises, too many times when you eat your own 
bile, because of some complete moron from the 
studio who wouldn’t know a film if you beat 
them to death with it, wouldn’t know an 
editing technique, wouldn’t know a score.” The 
words gush out, and a little bitterness begins 
to sound like a lot. “Your impulse is, actually. 
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Love and ruins: Elisabeth Shue as Sera the prostitute, 
in Mike Figgis* Leaving Las Vegas' 


to put them against the wall and knock their 
teeth down their throats, because it’s such an 
insult for amateurs to tell film-makers what 
to do. They don’t know a thing. They know a 
little bit about the marketing, the backbiting, 
but that’s about it. They know some agents in 
town, they know some actors, they know some 
executives - and they delude themselves that 
that’s some kind of equation for understanding 
film-making. 

“It’s always been that way. You come in as an 
outsider, you make a couple of films, and think 
that your goodwill, or your talent, will win the 
day. But they’re not interested in that. There’s 
no interest in a film being good or bad, it 
merely has to do with control. Initially they 
leave you alone, and seem to respect you, and 
then the more time you spend there the less 
polite they are - familiarity breeds contempt - 
to the point where they’ll be just downright 
rude. But they’ll come lick your ass if your film 
opens with seven million dollars.” As the assis¬ 
tant director calls him back to work from inter¬ 
view and backrub, Figgis smiles and stretches: 
the pain is definitely gone. 



Figgis on his film scores 

The House (UK 1984) 

This came out of a performance 
piece called Slow Fade that was 
commissioned by Channel 4. 

On stage I used three Super-8 
projectors and slides and live 
music as well as performance. 

In the film I incorporated as 
much of the music from the 
stage performance as possible, 
in particular four songs. 

Stormy Monday (UK 1987) 

I went for a jazz score but was 
totally influenced by 
Morricone’s Once Upon a Time 
In America. There was a lot of 
live music in the film from 
Don Weller and the Krakow 
Jazz Ensemble (who were in 
fact the People Band). On the 
score there is great solo work 
(improvised) by Ed Dean 
(guitars) and Ray Warleigh 
(alto sax). I do all the trumpet 
work, and eveiything else was 
done on various keyboards. 

Most of the ideas were laid 
down during editing at my 
small studio at home on a four- 
track and then rerecorded 
later, once the film was 
locked. I always preview with 
a full, original'temp score. 

In retrospect I sometimes 
prefer elements of the original 
temp. I persuaded B. B. King 
to record the titletrack, a 
career first for him. 

Internal Affairs (USA 1989) 

This was the first time I became 
aware that studios get nervous 
if they don’t control the music. 

I ended up working with 
two composers of their choice. 
But the experience was a good 
one and they did exactly what 
I asked. Before they came on 
board I’d already done the temp 
and previewed it with the film. 
This time on four-track 
cassette with a keyboard and 
an early Akai sampler. We went 
for a Cuban rhythmic feel 
and used incredible session 
musicians in LA. Most of it was 
improvised to picture, a very 
good experience. It’s a very dark 
score, but I’m happy with it. 
Liebestraum (USA 1990) 

Here I was trying some new 
things. I wanted to get away 
from the ‘cue’ effect. I wanted 
the music to integrate with 
the sound and sometimes be 
indistinguishable from it. So 
it’s more or less wall-to-wall. 

I really experimented with the 
track textures, using as many 
tracks as possible but keeping 
the result way down in the 
overall final mix. Secondly, 


using a sampler, I took things 
down so many octaves that 
they became almost inaudible, 
but still retained a strong 
presence. It has to be heard 
in a good theatre or on 
headphones. I had big problems 
transferring it on to optical 
and none of the sound 
specialists in town could help. 
Austin Ince at Snake Ranch 
co-produced this with me (as 
he’d done in Stormy Monday). 

I think it’s the most original 
of all the scores I’ve done. 

Mara (HBO short, USA 1991) 

My favourite score of all time 
is Miles Davis’ Lift to the Scaffold. 
Mara was shot in six nights 
in Paris and the score was 
a little homage to Miles. 

I did everything at home 
on a four-track reel-to-reel 
and used flugelhom and 
electric piano with some 
strings and percussion. One 
track each! All the cues were 
done live to VHS playback. 

Very low tech! I loved it. HBO 
hated it and replaced iL I 
hated their score. Things 
got ugly for a while and then 
I decided to be philosophical 


Original: Liebestraum 


about it and move on to - 
Mr Jones (USA 1994) 

I didn’t want to direct unless 
I could score and a compromise 
was arrived at - once again that 
of co-composer. I used Anthony 
Marinelli, who’d worked on 
Internal Affairs with me. We did 
a score together, which I liked. 
Unfortunately we’d elected to 
deal with the script’s manic 
depression in the music. We 
were both fired as soon as it 
was legal to do so. Jack Nitzsche 
was brought in, which was 
a strange choice because he’s 
also pretty dark (but he’d done 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest - 
geddit?). He was quickly 
replaced by Maurice Jarre. 

The Browning Version (UK/USA 1994) 
My original plan was to use 
quite contemporary scoring - 
jazzy in fact. Albert Finney as 
a cross between Gerry Mulligan 
and Sinatra. I did a temp and 
wrote a nice little theme - but 
was fired before the preview. 

The finished score is fine but 
I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I’m no big fan of music 
that leads the audience by the 
nose. Whenever the subject of 
music comes up with the 
producers I feel guilty. Like 
walking through the green 
channel. I feel like I’m selling 
dirty postcards to the wrong 
people. So my hopes rest on - 
Leaving Las Vegas (UK/France/ 

USA 1995) 

That nice little theme I wrote 
for The Browning Version ? It’s 
working beautifully for this 
sex’n’booze love tragedy. 
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1993 

In December, Yevgeny Gabrilovich, script¬ 
writer for Pudovkin. Romm. Yutkevich; Axel 
Corti, Austrian director of The Rejusal ; Mack 
David, lyricist ( Cinderella, Cat Ballou). 

January 

Cesar Romero, variously Latin lounge lizard, 
the Cisco Kid and The Joker in TVs Batman; 
Heather Sears , whose characters usually 
started out virginal though seldom finished 
that way (Story of Esther Costello. Room at the 
Top); Jim Booth. New Zealand producer of 
morbid farces (Meet the Feebles, Braindead); Vit¬ 
torio Mezzogiomo, who appeared in films 
by Rosi, Tarkovsky, Herzog; Samuel Bron- 
ston; Esther Ralston. ‘The American Venus’ 
of silent movies; Harry Nilsson, singer/song¬ 
writer ( Midnight Cowboy, the Altman Popeye); 
Martin Kosleck. character actor specialising 
in mad doctors and Nazi beasts; J ean-Louis 
Barrau lt; Frances Gifford. 40s starlet, of 
cultishThterest via her serial Jungle Girl; Telly 
Savalas, oily movie villain translated by TV 
(Kojuk) to the ranks of the just; Oliver Smith, 
designer, mostly for Broadway, occasionally 
for Hollywood (The Band Wagon, Oklahoma!); 
Claude Akins, 50s heavy (the man in the jail 
in Rio Bravo) who later cultivated a more 
civilised image; Pierre Boulle, novelist 
(Bridge on the River Kwai, Planet of the Apes). 

February 

Guy Leffanc, director of vehicles for such 
stars as Eddie Constantine, Darry Cowl; 
Harold Schneider, producer, often associ¬ 
ated with Jack Nicholson (Five Easy Pieces. 
Hoffa); Joseph Co lten; Ken G. Hall, pioneer¬ 
ing Australian film maker; Jarmila Novotna, 
soprano, Ophuls’s Verkaufie Braut, non¬ 
singing in Zinnemann’s The Search; William 
Conrad , another heavy turned TV lawman 
(Cannon); Lou Bunin, puppeteer, producer of 
the 1949 Alice in Wonderland; Derek [arman; 
Gordon Sparling, veteran Canadian cineaste 
(Rhapsody in Two Languages and. from 1932 to 
1955, the Canadian Cameos series); Derrick 
Knight, documentarist, successively with 
GPO, Army and Shell film units; Dinah. 
Shore, popular singer of the 40s. contribut¬ 
ing numbers to Up in Arms. The Paleface. 


Manmohan Desai, Hindi producer/director 
of big budget extravaganzas; Walter Kent, 
song composer for such 40s ephemera as 
Meet Miss Bobby Socks. Earl Carroll’s Vanities; 
Tengiz Abuladze. Georgian film maker (Mag- 
dana’s Donkey, The Invocation); John Candy ; 
Melina Mercouri; Devika Rani, early Hindi 
star (oF“rnovies~~by husband Himansu Rai), 
later head of studio Bombay Talkies; Mai 
Zetterling; Rick Lomba, documentary film 
maker; MacDonald Carey, stolid lead, 
notably for Losey (The Lawless. The Damned); 
Walter Lantz, whose studio begat Woody 
Woodpecker; Igor Aleinikov, avant-garde 
film maker; Giulietta Masina ; P aul Gri : 
mault, French animator; Bill Travels. strap¬ 
ping co-star of lions, otters, elephants. 
Fernando Rey (bom 20 January 1917) Courtly 
lechery was Fernando Rev ’s forte. His neat 
grey beard was that of a grandee, or an old 
goat. Had Don Juan stood up the Stone 
Guest and survived into late middle-age, 
suave and world-weary but with fire still 
smouldering in his loins. Rey would have 
made ideal casting. Few actors could better 
suggest the sly perversities lurking behind a 
respectable facade. 

His background was suitably establish¬ 
ment, being that of a distinguished military 
family. But his father, a general, had fought 
for the Republicans in the Civil War. as had 
Rey himself. He had planned to be an archi¬ 
tect, but architects had to be politically 
sound, which actors didn’t. With his elegant 
cello of a voice he was soon in demand for 
dubbing, impersonating Olivier, John Mills. 
Bogart and Tyrone Power, and also as an 
extra, typecast as dignitaries: “I was The 
Black Tie Type," as he observed. 

It took Bunuel to bring out the satyr 
beneath the evening-dress, casting him in 
Viridiana as the wicked uncle who rapes the 
naive young heroine. As Rey rose to become 
the most internationally famous of Spanish 
actors, he worked with some classy directors 
- Welles. Altman. Minnelli, Carol Reed - and 
reached a wider audience as Gene Hack¬ 
man’s opponent, Frog One, in the two French 
Connection films. He was even considered for 
the title role in The Godfather. 

But it was with Bunuel that he was always 
associated, though they made only four 


films together - perhaps because he so pal¬ 
pably incarnated the director’s alter ego. In 
Rey Bunuel found the perfect embodiment 
of his love-hate affair with his own class, the 
Spanish haute bourgeoisie. No matter how 
lecherous, predatory or despicable he gets. 
Rey never forfeits Bunuel’s sympathy, nor 
ours. At the end of The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, Rey, the most discreetly charm¬ 
ing of all, is the only one allowed to finish 
his meal. Philip Kemp 

UlyDamita (bom 19 September 1901) took her 
name - or so she claimed - from an incident 
at Biarritz when the King of Spain inquired 
lecherously after “la damita del maiollo 
rojo" (the girl in the red swimsuit). The story 
has just the right mix of high-life and ho¬ 
kum to be true. Damita’s on-screen persona 
was dazzling but never quite credible - as if 
dreamt up by a Hollywood publicist over¬ 
dosing on notions of European glamour. 

Bom Lily Carre in Bordeaux, she got into 
movies via a riot of ooh-la-la cliche - 
bathing-beauty contests, posing for sexy 
postcards and starring at the Casino de Paris 
(where she took over from Mistinguett). 
Small wonder that she was cast as coquettes 
and vamps in half a dozen French films, and 
as many in Germany. Pabst used her in an 
ephemeral comedy. Man spielt nicht mit der 
Liebe, but it was Michael Curtiz who made 
her a European star as Das Spielzeug von Paris 
(it means - what else? - The Plaything of Paris). 

Spotted by Sam Goldwyn, Damita was 
whisked off to Hollywood to partner Ronald 
Colman. Her contract vetoed marriage, but 
this hardly cramped her style. To the joy of 
the columnists, she embarked on several 
shamelessly public affairs, one of them with 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Germany. “I will 
never marry royalty," she announced. “They 
are too self-centred and so am I." 

Such cavortings ruled Damita out as a 
serious actress in the eyes of the studios. 
Given the chance, she could fizz deliciously 
in comedy: she easily held her own in Raoul 
Walsh’s raucous The Cock-Eyed World, and her 
sensual wit graced Frank Tuttle’s This is the 
Night (Cary Grant’s screen debut). Very occa¬ 
sionally. as in The Bridge of San Luis Rey. there 
were hints of deeper dramatic potential; in 
repose, her face took on a dark-eyed, pensive 
beauty. But Hollywood, unnerved by her 
frank eroticism, preferred to shunt her into 
French-language versions of American films. 

In 1935 she married a young newcomer 
from Tasmania on the brink of stardom. 
Errol Flynn, ten years her junior and a mil¬ 
lion years less sophisticated, treated her 
warily and called her “Tiger Lil”. Their mar¬ 
riage was brief and tempestuous; by the 
time it came to an end. so had Damita's film 
career. If she had regrets on either count, 
she never paraded them. She had too much 
style for that. Philip Kemp 

April 

Andrew Britton, critic with Movie and other 
magazines; Frank Wells, president of Walt 
Disney Co.; Marlon T. Riggs, whose films 
addressed black and/or gay issues; Nikolai 
Kryuchkov, actor in Boris Barnet movies, 
exemplar of the noble proletarian; Rudolf 
Hrusinsky, distinctive Czech actor (Capri¬ 
cious Summer, The Cremator); Claude Hey- 
mann, associate of Renoir, Bunuel. Fejos, 
director in his own right (Victor. L’l1e des 
veuves); Michael Carreras, son of Hammer 
supremo Sir James, writer/director of a vari¬ 
ety of Hammer product, presider over the 
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company’s dissolution; Jean Carmet. famil¬ 
iar support in lightweight comedies, work¬ 
ing-class victim elsewhere (Violette Noziere, 
Germinal ); Sidney Safir, executive, indepen¬ 
dent film salesman, handling The African 
Queen. The Deer Hunter, Lynne Frederick, 
angelic-looking teenager of early 70s (The 
Amazing Mr. Blunden, Phase IV), litigious 
widow of Peter Sellers; Ferdinando 
Scarfiotti, designer for Visconti. Bertolucci. 

May 

Imre Gyongyossy, director/scriptwriter (Palm 
Sunday. The Revolt of Job); Joe Layton, choreog¬ 
rapher. director of TV ’specials'; Ray Elton, 
cameraman who shot Miranda. Last Holiday; 
George Peppard ; Rupert Haselden. TV writer 
(Raspberry Ripple), in charge of production at 
Columbia-British (The Dresser) for a few years 
in the 80s; Murray Spivack, Oscar-winning 
sound engineer, from King Kong to Hello 
Dolly; Timothy Carey, comprehensively evil¬ 
looking heavy, the sniper in The Killing, the 
cockroach-squasher in Paths of Glory; Gilbert 
Roland, suavely masculine, south-of-the-bor- 
der romantic lead; Royal Dano, gaunt, sad¬ 
eyed beanpole, a tall Elisha Cook; Andrew 
Brown, television producer (Rock Follies . Prick 
up your Ears); Phani Majumdar. veteran 
Indian director Alain Cuny . eerie French, or 
possibly Martian, player, the husband in Les 
Amants, the suicide in La Dolce Vito; Henry 
Morgan, i.e. the comedic one, radio star of 
the 40s (So This is New York); Forsyth Hardy , 
champion of Scottish film making; Joseph 
Janni. producer (Poor Cow, Modesty Blaise, sev- 
eral Schlesingers); Sidney Gilliat. _ 

June 

Massimo Troisi , actor (for Ettore Scola). 
director (Ricomincio da Tre); Stephen McNally, 
second-choice lead, serviceable, unexciting; 
Johnny Downs, member of Our Gang then 
minor league singer/hoofer; Peter Graves, 
i.e. the British one. man about town and bon 
viveur, notably in Wilcox/Neagle produc¬ 
tions; Mark McManus, star of TV’s long-run¬ 
ning detective series Taggart; Barry Sullivan, 
who projected tight-lipped intensity in 
some vintage films noirs ( Framed. Cause for 
Alarm!); Dennis Potter ; Rudolph Cartier, star 
TV director of the^Os (1984. The Quatermass 
Ex[>eriment); William Marshall, actor ( Calen - 
dar Girl), director (Adventures of Captain 
Fabian). husband of. successively. Michele 
Morgan. Micheline Presle. Ginger Rogers; 
Jack Hannah, cartoon director, 25 years 
with Disney ( Uncle Donald's Ants, Pluto’s Christ¬ 
mas Tree); Henry Mancini; Nadia Gray , 50s 
Eurostar; MarceOT^tiToudj i. whose acting 
(Nous sommes tous des assassins) was eclipsed 
by his singing career; Michel Vitold, lumi¬ 
nary of the Comedie Franchise, supporting 
player in the cinema (the villainous banker 
in Franju’s Judex); Manos Hadjidakis, com¬ 
poser of the catchy Never on Sunday theme, as 
well as scores for Kazan. Makavejev; Yuri 
Nagibin, scriptwriter (Dersu Uzala, the Smok- 
tunovsky Tchaikovski); L. V. Prasad, leading 
Indian director/producer/actor; Jack Davies, 
scriptwriter for a succession of British 
comics (Convict 99. Doctor at Sea); Fredi Wash¬ 
ington, mixed-race actress, inconveniently 
pigmented for the 30s (the Stahl Imitation of 
Life. The Emperor Jones). 

July 

Maurice Zuberano, odd job man (sketch 
artist on Citizen Kane, supervisor of the open¬ 
ing helicopter shot in The Sound Of Music); 



Giulietta Masina 


Cameron Mitchell, whose characters, 
whether weak or villainous, seldom sur¬ 
vived to the fade-out; Christian-Jaque, eclec¬ 
tic, prolific and at one time prestigious 
director (Les Disparus de Saint-Agil, Fanfan la 
Tulipe); Anita Garvin, funny lady, member of 
the Hal Roach stock company; Gottfried 
Reinhardt, producer (The Red Badge of 
Courage) and director (Town without Pity); 
Hans J. Salter, house composer at Universal 
(Scarlet Street, Man without a Star); Terry Scott, 
television comedian, irregular member of 
Carry On team; Bernard (Lord) Delfont , 
impresario, head of EMI throughout the 
70s; Janis Carter, heroine of 40s B-movies by 
directors like Henry Levin, William Castle; 
Guy Brenton, director of short films Thurs¬ 
day’s Children (with Lindsay Anderson). The 
Vision of William Blake. 

August 

Innokenty Smoktunovsky. Kozintsev’s Ham¬ 
let; Domenico Modugno. musical comedy 
star, co-writer/performer of hit song/film Nel 
blu dipinto di blu; Robert Hutton, groomed as 
Warners’ answer to James Stewart, winding 
up directing The Slime People; Peter Cushing; 
Joan Harrison, long-time associate of Hitch¬ 
cock. distinguished producer in her own 
right (Phantom Lady, Ride the Pink Horse); Henri 
Calef, director of initial promise (Jericho. Les 
Chouans) and subsequently of numerous con¬ 
ventional policiers; Aleksander Petrovic, film 
maker/politician (Happy Gypsies. Migrations ); 
Zoltan Fabri, respected Hungarian director 
of the 50s (Professor Hannibal. The Last Goal); 
Fred Griffiths, essence of Cockney sparrer- 
dom. discovered by Humphrey Jennings for 
Fires were Started; Lin dsay Anderson, _ 

Sept—fcw* _ 

James Aubrey, supremo at CBS Television 
1959-65 and at MGM 1969-73; James ClaveU . 
unpredictable writer (King Rutland director 
(The Last Valley); Duccio Tessari, director of 
Kiss Kiss Bang Bang, a title encapsulating his 
prolific career and. according to Pauline 
Kael, much else besides; Dennis Morgan , 
affable, lightweight hero of musicals (The 
Desert Song) and westerns (Cheyenne); Wolf 
Donner, critic , head of Berlin Film Festival; 
Patrick O’Neal, character actor of the lean 
and sardonic school (/n Harm’s Way, Castle 
Keep); lessica Tandy, whose late-flowering 
screen career brought her an Oscar for Dri¬ 
ving Miss Daisy; Tom Ewell, showcase for 
comic inadequacy, as when confronted with 
Monroe (The Seven Year Itch) or Mansfield (The 
Girl Can’t Help It); Dolly Haas, popular Ger¬ 
man star of the early 30s in films by Litvak, 
Ozep, who relocated to the UK halfway 
through the decade; Iris Adrian, who could 
chew gum and crack wise at the same time; 
Juk—Slame. song composer of numerous 
standards, for Hollywood (Three Coins in the 
Fountain) and Broadway (Bells are Ringing); 
Arthur Krim, tycoon, founder of Orion Pic¬ 
tures; tyadeleine Renaud , wife/partner of 
Jean-Louis Barrault, star of films by Gremil- 
lon, Ophuls. Duras; Robert Bloch, novelist 
(Psycho) and scriptwriter (horrors for Castle, 
Francis); Harry Saltzman. partner with Tony 
Richardson in Woodfall (Look back in Anger) 
and with Cubby Broccoli in Eon (the Bonds); 
Lina Basquette, dancer/actress, celebrated as 
DeMille’s ’Godless Girl’. 

Terence Young (bom 20 June 1915) Shanghai 
was on ms^Birth certificate, Cap d’Antibes 
was the address on his stationery and his 
wife was an Italian starlet. If any cultural ► 
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◄ context could be deduced from his work, 
one could only call it that of the mid- 
Atlantic crowd-pleaser. Only that faintly 
supercilious, lord-of-the-manor physiog¬ 
nomy hinted at more specific origins - so 
clearly, if Terence Young is to be called a 
‘British’ director, the most quizzical of 
inverted commas need to be clamped 
around the word. Notably un-British, at 
least for his generation, was his absolute 
unembarrassability. No other director in the 
world could claim a Victor Mature Trilogy, 
while The Klansman and Inchon are both leg¬ 
ends in the cinema of un-selfconscious 
absurdity. And yet... 

There’s a hypothesis to the effect that one 
way a worthwhile director can be identified 
is by the presence in their filmography of at 
least one title that disconcerts, because they 
couldn’t possibly have made it; Corridor of 
Mirrors, a mix of imagination, self-pity and 
mysticism, is Young’s contribution to the 
argument. They Were Not Divided, a romanti¬ 
cised account of his service with the Guards 
Armoured Division stands out in a different 
way; the only instance where one of his 
films feels directed con amore. And this most 
box office-conscious of film-makers defied 
(most) commercial precedent to concoct 
Black Tights, a ballet movie which confirmed 
certain Powell-ian parallels worth pursuing 
at length. But mostly Young set out to 
attract audiences on the broadest front and 
when he succeeded, he did so massively. He 
was the ideal director for Ian Fleming - one 
rootless cynic adapting the work of another. 
His three Bonds (Dr No, From Russia with Love, 
Thunderball) were among the best. 

In its component parts his career was all 
thesis and antithesis: the bland and the out¬ 
rageous. the conventional and the aberrant, 
the inhibited and the flamboyant. Before 
the War Office intervened he was set to 
direct Olivier in Henry V: an intriguing 
attraction at the Cinema des Fantomes, 
though it’s unlikely this would have 
changed anything that happened subse¬ 
quently. It’s clear that Young couldn’t 
detach himself fast enough from main¬ 
stream, British-based, British-oriented mate¬ 
rial: the flight from registers perfectly. It’s the 
flight to that has remained problematical. 
Bob Baker 

October 

Heinz Riihmann, protean player, often 
humorous, who failed to find much of an 
audience outside Germany: James Hill, doc¬ 
umentary turned story-teller (Bom Free, A 
Study in Terror ); Maya Bulgakova, who 
appeared in Turbulent Years, Shepitko’s 
Wings: Monja Danischewsky. Ealing stal¬ 
wart, as publicist, associate producer 
(Whisky Galore!) and/or writer; Jean Daste, 
hero of L’Atalante, in middle age supporting 
player for Resnais, Truffaut; Martha Rayg , 
super-charged singer/comic, unlikely co-star 
of Chaplin in Monsieur Verdoux: Sergei Bon¬ 
darchuk ; Burt Lanc aster; Raul lulia ; Mildred 
Natwick, character^Tayer, brisk, anti-glam- 
orous (The Long Voyage Home): Andrew Miller- 
Jones. television producer, instigator in 
1952 of Panorama, co-founder of Guild of TV 
Producers and Directors. 

Bennyjfe (bom 17 March 1935) They say that 
if you can remember the 60s you weren’t 
there. Working at the old Lee Kensal Road 
Studios was a bit like that, a special time 
and a special place in the history of British 
cinema. Benny Lee. film-lighting technician 



Raul Julia 



and co-founder of Lee Electrics, was a bucca¬ 
neering free spirit who strode through the 
facilities area of the film industry in a 
colourful and supportive way and provided 
a facility that enabled some of us to give sub¬ 
stance to our dreams. When no other studio 
in town would give us space to make The 
Great Rock ’n’Roll Swindle, with the Sex Pistols, 
it was John and Benny Lee who gave me an 
office at Kensal Road. They took this gen¬ 
erosity and shrewdness with them when 
they went on to bigger and better things at 
Wembley and Shepperton. I had the plea¬ 
sure of making Insignificance at Lee Wembley, 
surely a facility with a unique atmosphere. 

Benny was of the old school - working 
hard, playing hard, no job too small. The 
easily recognised cream and brown Lee vans 
were always to be seen on the streets of Lon¬ 
don. He was a laiger than life character who 
will be sorely missed. Jeremy Thomas 

November 

Noah Beery Jr, perennial sidekick, hero’s 
helper to a succession of stars; Shorty 
Rogers, jazz musician, arranger/performer 
on soundtracks of The Wild One, Man with the 
Golden Arm: Joseph Hazen, lawyer turned 
tycoon. Hal Wallis’s partner-in-chief; Cab 
Qalloway , bandleader, cinematically a pro¬ 
fessional guest star; Michael Grimes, 
designer for British television and latterly 
for continental movies (by Goretta, Pin- 
heiro); Lionel Standg r, gruff-voiced gargoyle, 
livener-up of many a dull scene; William 
Ellis Teas, one-off star for Russ Meyer ( The 
Immoral Mr. Teas). 

December 

Harry Homer, big budget designer (The Little 
Foxes), low-budget director (Beware, My Lovely): 
Gian Ma ria Volonte ; Alun Owen, writer of 
The ZfvnTnal, A Hard Day’s Night, over 70 TV 
plays; Antonio Carlos Jobim, composer 
(with Luis Bonfa) of the samba rhythms ani¬ 
mating Black Orpheus: Norman Beaton, lead¬ 
ing black British player (Black Joy. much TV); 
Lilia Skala, refined-looking character player 
(Lilies of the Field, Roseland): Neil Hartley, pro¬ 
ducer of most of the Woodfall output; Julie 
Haydon, blonde semi-star of the 30s (The 
Scoundrel) who eventually quit Hollywood 
for Broadway; Robert Emhardt, heavy¬ 
weight heavy, the Mr Big (in every sense) of 
Underworld USA: Frank Thring, distinctive 
Australian-born support (The Vikings, El Cid); 
Woody Strode, prototype black he-man 
(Sergeant Rutledge. Spartacus). 

Sebastian Shaw (bom 29 May 1903) and Pauline 
Murray (bom 30 August 1922) By an unhappy 
coincidence, both the leading players of 
Andrew Mollo's and my It Happened Here 
(1964) died this December. Shaw, one of the 
few professionals to appear in our film, was 
better known for his stage roles, but his 
appearance in The Spy in Black (1939) and Jour¬ 
ney Together (1945) gave his role in our 
wartime story additional authenticity. We 
could not afford him, but he agreed to work 
for Equity minimum - £10 per day - if 
allowed to rewrite his dialogue, and so long 
as he received his full fee if the film was ever 
sold. (Fortunately it was - to United Artists.) 

Pauline Murray, who played the lead, had 
never acted before. She was Irish, and she 
was married to a doctor who practised at 
New Radnor, on the Welsh border. Dr 
Richard Jobson was a film collector - which 
was how I got to know him - and an ama¬ 
teur filmmaker of great talent. His Driftwood 


and Seashell won Amateur Cine World maga¬ 
zine’s Ten Best award for 1957. 

Derek Hill, then working for ACW, had 
spotted Pauline Jobson when she accompa¬ 
nied Dick to London to receive his award. 
“She’d be perfect in your film." he told me. 
And when I met her, in New Radnor. I 
realised how right he was. But how could a 
busy doctor's wife down tools and devote 
herself to a long-term project like ours? (I 
was 19 and Andrew, my co-director, was 17.) 
To my surprise. Dick took up the matter on 
our behalf. Pauline, assuming it was the 
kind of amateur film she was used to. 
involving a weekend or two. said she would 
do it. She had no idea what lay in store - 
nor, come to that, did we. Those ‘few week¬ 
ends’ stretched into seven years. 

You cannot make a low-budget (i.e. no 
budget) film intermittently, as we tried to 
do. You lose the impetus. Every day is like 
the first day - and it’s on the first day that 
you encounter all your problems. You get no 
consistency, no flow. People drop out and 
you have to go back and start their part all 
over again with someone else. 

Pauline and Dick suggested we did as 
much as possible in their part of the coun¬ 
try. so we moved the action from Wiltshire, 
where we had begun, to Radnorshire. Our 
ability to stage large-scale evacuation scenes 
was due to Dick contacting large numbers 
of patients and hinting that if they wanted 
further medical treatment, they’d better 
turn up. Several were former prisoners-of- 
war, Germans who had served in the Luft¬ 
waffe, the Wehrmacht and even the SS. 

Eventually the time came when we had to 
move the film to London, and this coincided 
with Andrew getting a job as assistant direc¬ 
tor at Woodfall Films. Tony Richardson took 
an interest and asked to see some footage; 
he said if we could complete the film for 
£3,000 he would back us. Of course we said 
we could. But now that we were ‘semi-pro¬ 
fessional’ we could not just work on the 
occasional weekend, so Pauline had to aban¬ 
don the practice for considerable periods. 

She had brought such conviction to her 
role that we knew we could always depend 
on her. As a result, she spent her time serv¬ 
ing as a foil for other players - many of 
whom were non-actors and couldn’t act - 
and getting her own close-ups done very 
quickly very late at night. This saved us a for¬ 
tune in film stock, and she supported us in 
hundreds of other ways, keeping up morale 
with her hilarious sense of humour and cop¬ 
ing with other people’s aches and pains. But 
it must have been very hard for her. 

And yet she thought she was awful. When 
she saw the rushes of her first scenes, she 
wrote to me: “Sebastian and Fiona seemed 
alive, real people and 1 look like a vicious 
moron. If we hadn’t got so far I’d say get 
someone else. I honestly feel the lack of 
expression on my face is disastrous and 
could ruin the whole thing for you." 

She didn't realise that in her restraint lay 
the strength of her performance - and the 
strength of the film. I did my best to reas¬ 
sure her. but I don’t think she understood 
until recently, just before her final illness, 
when the film was shown on BBC2 and the 
reactions began to come in. After 30 years, 
there was no longer any question of people 
simply being polite. Her performance had 
stood the test of time and her achievement 
was greatly admired. She was delighted to 
hear that. Kevin Brownlow 
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Obsession 


Picking a bone 


When I was asked to write a piece for Sight 
and Sound about my obsession, the subject 
that immediately came to mind was myself. 
As I have recently acquired my own per¬ 
sonal stalker, however, inspired - judging 
by the menacing, vaguely avant-garde and 
at times life-threatening messages left on 
my answering machine - by repeated view¬ 
ing of Chris Sarandon’s performance in Lip¬ 
stick, I have been temporarily forced to 
rethink my position on the cult of the per¬ 
sonality in the media, and its widespread 
dissemination (particularly as this dissemi¬ 
nation applies to my personality). So here is 
an alternative obsession, no less intense, if 
somewhat less me. 

I’m afraid I have to begin by picking a bit 
of a bone with GLAAD - you know, the Gay 
and Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation, 
that dour, quasi-stalinist organisation 
which attempts to police gay imagery in 
Hollywood movies. I am sorry, but in my 
humble opinion Hollywood is doing and 
always has done a fine - dare I say wonder¬ 
ful? - and certainly astonishingly accurate 
job of representing the people of my church 
(in other words, fags). Outstanding work! 
Exemplary, keep it up! I suppose the most 
recent and obvious example of interference 
by these enemies of all is the pressure 
exerted on Jonathan Demme to make 
Philadelphia conform to their standards. In it 
a white, upper middle-class American fam¬ 
ily sits around and smiles - nay beams - as 
Tom Hanks, playing a gay man with Aids, all 
but breast-feeds their baby. I mean, which 
parallel universe is this scene intended to 
depict? Not even one scowling, vituperative 
uncle in the corner? Well, at least they got 
one part right, about fags loving opera. 

Realistic cruising 

Now I could go on at great length, and fre¬ 
quently do, about the enormous precision 
and style with which Hollywood has tradi¬ 
tionally portrayed homosexuals. I could talk 
about the classic, droll gay character actors 
of the 30s and 40s, the Franklin Langboms, 
the Edward Everett Hortons, the Billy De 
Wolfes - whose eye-rolling concierges and 
mincing maitre d’s provided the perfect 
backdrop for smart, sophisticated comedies. 
I could mention the loving re-creation of 
dark, dangerous gay bars - by teams of 
swinging art directors who plainly needed 
to do no research - in such 60s movies as The 
Detective (a Frank Sinatra vehicle) or Bunny 
Lake is Missing (okay, so it’s not precisely a 
Hollywood movie, but it was directed by 
Otto Preminger - what more do you want?) 
And how much more unambiguous can you 
get than Sal Mineo in Rebel Without a Cause ? 
Or. for that matter, than Tom Cruise and 
Brad Pitt in Interview with the Vampire: The 
Vampire Chronicles, the movie which proves 
once and for all that having two gay leading 
characters may not be such a good idea. And 
what about pretty much the entire oeuvre of 
William Friedkin? Can you honestly dispute 
that The Boys in the Band and Cruising consti¬ 
tute the two poles of the most shatteringly 
realistic vision of gay life ever committed to 
celluloid? As far as lesbian role models go, 
I don’t see how anyone could improve upon 


Gay film-maker 
Bruce LaBruce loves 
‘Cruising’,‘Rebel 
Without a Cause’ 
and‘Bog Day 
Afternoon’: in 
fact, Hollywood's 
portrayal of 
homosexuality 
generally. And 
he isn’t joking 


Elizabeth Ashley’s ferociously glamorous 
turn as a dyke psycho-killer in Windows, the 
intense directorial debut of Gordon Willis, 
formerly cinematographer to Woody Allen 
and Francis Ford Coppola. And having spo¬ 
ken earlier, vis-a-vis my stalker, of Chris 
Sarandon in Lipstick, who could forget this 
same actor’s heart-breaking. Oscar-nomi¬ 
nated performance as Leon in Dog Day After¬ 
noon. one of the great gay love stories of 
modem times? 

In fact, the list of great gay characterisa¬ 
tions in Hollywood movies is inexhaustible. 
Unfortunately I’m not. so rather than con¬ 
tinue listing them, let me just say that I pro¬ 
foundly resent the pathetic attempts of 
such strident, humourless organisations as 
GLAAD to regulate and control gay represen¬ 
tation. If Hollywood shows homosexuality 
as disturbing or dangerous or flamboyant or 
tragic or terribly, terribly affected and aes¬ 
thetic (sounds pretty accurate to me so far), 
then it should be regarded as an indication 
of the presiding Zeitgeist , and of how being 
gay is generally perceived by the culture at 
large. Hollywood films are not public ser¬ 
vice announcements, sweetie. As the man 
said, if you want to send a message, call 
Western Union. GLAAD and their ilk want to 
normalise and homogenise homos, to ren¬ 
der us as bland and boring and inoffensive 
as everyone else. They want to take all the 
fun out of it. The alternative is dire. I’ve seen 
far more convincing and carefully-observed 


depictions of fags in Hollywood flicks than 
in any earnest, cautious queer activist film, 
and you can quote me on that, wildly. 

Lisping stereotypes 

You may think I’m being sarcastic or some¬ 
thing, but of course I’m not. I hate to break 
it to you, but homosexuality is not normal. 
That’s what makes it so entertaining. And if 
you haven’t figured out yet that being a fag 
is all about show business, you might as 
well let your membership card expire. Hol¬ 
lywood was built on the backs of fags (and 
fags on their backs) - from hairdressers and 
make-up artists to art directors and choreog¬ 
raphers to actors and directors. It is still 
today more or less controlled by the gay 
mafia. So we must know what we’re doing. 
Yes, there’s nothing quite so entertaining as 
a fag in a Hollywood movie. Why, they can 
even save a picture, as This Boy's Life recently 
demonstrated. I’m even tempted to go see A 
Low Down Dirty Shame strictly for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the good old-fashioned lisping 
stereotypes so brazenly promised by the 
trailer. So GLAAD. protest all you like, 
change the way artists perceive reality, but 
you can keep Tom Hanks. Give me River 
Phoenix in My Own Private Idaho any day: a 
gay narcoleptic hustler hopelessly in love 
with a straight guy. How romantic. How 
accurate. How gay. 

Bruce LaBruce's film ‘Super 8W will be screened 
at the ICA later this year 



How romantic: River Phoenix and Keanu Reeves in My Own Private Idaho' 
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Indiscreet charmer? 
Luis Buriuel 


Surrealosaurus 

wrecks 

Raymond Durgnat _ 

Buhuel 

John Baxter. Fourth Estate. £18.99 (hb), 
352pp 

ISBN 1-85702-1797 

Bunuel’s career is a biographer’s nightmare, 
or delight. A scion of the landed gentry in 
backward Spain, he became many things: a 
man of letters, adrift in modernist Paris; the 
most brutal of film avant-gardists; the pio¬ 
neer of an indigenous Spanish movie indus¬ 
try; a producer of remakes for Hollywood’s 
(enormous) Spanish-speaking market; a gov¬ 
ernment official in the Spanish Civil War; a 
functionary at the Museum of Modem Art’s 
little film unit (until Hollywood’s war on 
government funded film-making reduced 
him to prospective kitchen hand); a populist 
moviemaker for a Mexican Communist pro¬ 
duction company (where he advocated Hol¬ 
lywood B-feature film form); the auteur-star 
of the international art house cinema; and 
finally, a figure in the Oscar pantheon. 

Behind the career, the spirit was just as 
complex, and key ingredients in it were 
quite unfamiliar to mainstream Western 
cultures: particularly his Spanish gentry 
religiosity, and a morality derived not from 
Puritanism but from a sense of honour, 
cruel in its integrity. Even his Communism 
was more ‘anarcho’ than Marxist, though 
his class background qualified him for the 
anarchists’ death-lists (“Shot by the anar- 
chists“. in brackets after friends’ names, 
becomes a running gag in his autobiogra¬ 
phy). His Surrealist ‘freedom of the imagina¬ 
tion’ led him not to some wider humanism, 
as had attracted the majority of French Sur¬ 
realists. such as Jacques Brunius (the man 
on the tumbrel in L’Age d’Or), but to a certain 
sadism. This was less the traditional S&M 
kind (though Baxter’s informants allege a 
sort of Viridiana complex, involving foot 
fetishism and hypnotised women) than a 
philosophical nihilism. 

This is a logically impregnable view, and 
humanly unbearable; for artists, a fertile 
contradiction. Bunuel joins an old. lapsed. 
pre-Enlightenment pessimism, which unites 
such diverse thinkers as Calvin. Hobbes, 
Swift and De Sade (and now perhaps Fou¬ 
cault. so weak and wateiy by comparison). 
It’s thoroughly subversive of most affirma¬ 
tive ideologies, marxisms included, of 
course, and indeed of all language and dis¬ 
course which, because structured by social 
and therefore moral functions, is struc¬ 
turally hypocritical - to paraphrase another 
Surrealist, Georges Bataille. 

All of which put Bunuel beyond the pale, 
not only of theorists of ideology (Bunuel 
fitted none they knew) but of auteurists also 
(i Cahiersdu Cinema long belittled him).J. Fran¬ 
cisco Aranda’s Critical Biography back in 1968 
approached Bunuel’s cultural background 
in a rather text-bound way, whereas Baxter’s 
focus is the man and his life. It's traditional 
biography in a sense, but revivified by eru¬ 
dite journalism, which gets very different 
results from the old ’cultured gentleman’ 
approach. When properly done, it’s neither 
art gossip, irrelevant to the text at hand, nor 
hagiography, but oral history, with the 
expert testimony of perceptive collaborators 


sharpening our sense of an individual mind 
as a genetic structure of the text. It fits in 
well with that academic growth-area, pro¬ 
duction studies, whose concentration on 
real, concrete, historical transactions is sub¬ 
verting so-called ‘theory’ as radically as 
microhistory has challenged world-histori¬ 
cal abstractions. A recent spate of books has 
tended the same way: Bunuel’s autobiogra¬ 
phy (ghosted, Baxter reveals, by Jean-Claude 
Carridre), the conversations with Max Aub, 
the interviews with Tomds Perez Turrent 
and Jos£ de la Colina. 

Baxter blends much material from such 
sources, unavailable in English, with new 
testimony and detail, opening fresh perspec¬ 
tives. The book is easy to read, lively, and 
indispensable to Bunuel studies. Though the 
broad outline is familiar from biographies 
like Aranda’s. Baxter is nonetheless more 
detached and franker than Bunuel’s admir¬ 
ers, who were often bound by old friend¬ 
ships, respect for strange genius or ideologi¬ 
cal loyalties. He brings out Bunuel’s 
formidable power as a survivor, and his 
unusually efficient work procedures, as 
befitted an artist of not just “one cannon 
shot", but lifetime fertility. He applies to 
much of Bunuel’s career a post-radical 
worldliness about career-networking (and 
sometimes, perhaps, dismisses modernist 
extremisms too quickly). He dishes excellent 
dirt on the Bunuel-Dali-Lorca friendship, 
with the homophobic Bunuel getting wildly 
jealous as Dali flirted with the infatuated 
Lorca, but recounts such mortal follies with 
modern bourgeois cool, free of the lip-lick¬ 
ing of a Charles Higham (biographer of 
Errol Flynn and Danny Kaye) or the distaste 
that seethes throughout David Caute's book 
on Losey. Clearly, though, some English 
publisher should snap up Bunuel’s widow’s 
memoirs (entitled, suggestively. Woman 
Without A Piano). 

Specialist readers will find quibbles 
galore, naturally: unspecified sources (mak¬ 
ing assessment of information difficult), 
assorted slips (William Empson wrote Seven 
Types of Ambiguity, not Edward Wilson), 
sloppy borrowings (the old canard about 
Cocteau plagiarising the cow in L’Age d’Or). 
regrettable omissions (Bunuel’s autocriti¬ 
cisms of his ‘positive’ Marxism in Cela 
s’appelle I’Aurore). hasty shrug-offs (dismiss¬ 
ing Surrealism as mere rebellion). He seems 
to deprecate Bunuel’s editing skills, yet I’d 
have thought On Chien Andalou was an aston¬ 
ishing synthesis of montage and continuity 
editing, streets ahead of Eisenstein and state 
of the art even today. He may have misread 
Bunuel’s failure to edit an anti-Nazi short 
out of Leni Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will. 
As I heard it, the problem was that her film 
really was subversion-proof, being nothing 
but wall-to-wall Nazi pageantry, beheld with 
massive adoration. Still, his book nicely 
bypasses the besetting sin of writings on 
Bunuel, such as Paul Sandro’s and. I sup¬ 
pose, mine: they lose sight of their quarry 
behind thickets of interpretation. Freudian, 
formal, or whatever. This primarily anecdo¬ 
tal book brings out the essential simplicity 
of Bunuel’s creative method: get a sympa¬ 
thetic collaborator, and use the ideas you 
both like. Lesser artists would worry over¬ 
much about consistency, but Bunuel under¬ 
stood that inconsistency, whether subtle or 
knock-down, is what thought is all about. 
Not till our mind has sensed a contradiction 
does consciousness begin. 


Only the lonely 

Kim Newman 

Burton on Burton 

Edited by Mark Salisbury. Faber & Faber, 
£14.99 

ISBN 0-571-123-926 

The format of Faber’s Someone on Someone 
series has changed somewhat. Earlier exam¬ 
ples tended to consist as much of excerpts 
from already-published interviews as origi¬ 
nal material, allowing for a shifting of per¬ 
spective. Comments made during the chaos 
of shooting or post-production were juxta¬ 
posed with measured thoughts that come 
well after a given project is available on 
retail video at a knockdown price. Gradually 
the device has fallen out of fashion, in 
favour of texts that read like book-length 
interviews - which however they are not. 
The subliminal template is now perhaps 
Truffaut’s Hitchcock, albeit with more self- 
effacing interrogators. A discreet editor/ 
interviewer provides italicised running 
notes on dull biographical facts and prods 
the subject to expound at length, to con¬ 
sider his pre-film career life and influences 
(so far all Faber’s subjects have been men), 
then to make remarks about everything he 
has ever been involved in, from million dol¬ 
lar studio projects to low-budget two-day TV 
commercial shoots. 

Mark Salisbury’s Burton on Burton is 
squarely in this more recent format, though 
very occasionally Burton lets slip a com¬ 
ment that reveals it to be the fruit not of a 
single session but of a series of interviews 
carried on over several years. The upbeat 
explication of Batman - made, evidently, 
when Burton was still under contractual 
obligation not to put self-analysis ahead of 
box-office-generating publicity - is amended 
and qualified by revisionary talk of the 
film’s failings made while Burton was in the 
throes of Batman Returns, which he adjudges 
to be a more personal, better film even as he 
acknowledges “I don’t think Warners were 
very happy with the movie." As the inter¬ 
view is compacted into a text that can be 
read at a single sitting, it sometimes seems 
as if Salisbury is nagging Burton into admit¬ 
ting things the director flirts with revealing 
but chooses always to hide. Given the obses¬ 
sive return to lonely misfits in everything 
from his cartoon short Vincent to Ed Wood - 
Salisbury shrewdly notes that every single 
Burton-directed film has its lead character’s 
name in the title - there’s a self-defensive air 
about Burton’s insistence that he really did 
have friends as a child, though he adds “1 
never really fell out with people, but I didn’t 
really retain friends." 

The solitary life of this animator and self- 
confessed mumbling inarticulate - these 
interview transcripts were probably heavily 
processed to make sense of the stumbling, 
unfinished sentences Johnny Depp says in 
his foreword are characteristic of Burton’s 
speech - is hardly conducive to much exam¬ 
ination. Yet of all the A-list top-grossing 
directors. Burton is the only one who works 
on personal projects. The miracle, perhaps, | 
is that he can take a Batman comic or the 1 
life of a terrible film-maker and transform it g 
into something resembling a self-portrait, i 
always emphasising awkward, skewed. | 
straggly, half-formed weirdness. Burton 3 
bluntly admits that his narrative sense is g 
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“the worst thing you’ll ever see,” and that he 
gets impatient when he is accused of not 
making films about ‘real’ people, though it 
may be that these statements were made 
before Ed Wood, arguably his most emotion¬ 
ally involving, well-constructed and effec¬ 
tively paced film to date. 

One story suggests a genuine strangeness 
rather than the arch construct of strange¬ 
ness Burton has so carefully cultivated. By 
contrast with the way he deals with the 
death of a close friend and the dissolution of 
his marriage in a single sentence a couple of 
pages later, he rehashes at length an anec¬ 
dote about Sean Young making a bid for the 
role of Catwoman by showing up at his 
office in costume, a well-known tale that has 
little apparent bearing on his work and 
properly belongs in the realms of gossip. 

Though he wasn’t even on the lot the day 
she turned up, his account of the incident is 
coloured with a real sense that he has as a 
result been wronged. So is his description of 
some of the more barbaric work practices at 
Disney, where he worked and where 
“there’s this thing you sign... which states 
that any thoughts you have during your 
employment are owned by the thought 
police.” It is genuinely disturbing to think 
that this chronicler of the demented out¬ 
sider, who can feel sympathy for Edward 
Scissorhands or Peewee Herman, is pro¬ 
foundly upset by an actress dressing up and 
making a fool of herself. It prompts the 
related thought that of all Burton’s freaks, 
the only female to be more than a love inter¬ 
est - remember the way Peewee tries to 
ditch his girlfriend throughout the film - is 
Michelle Pfeiffer’s Catwoman. 

Because Burton began as an animator and 
an artist, this is a rare entry in the series, 
presenting its subject through visuals as 
well as words, with the inclusion of some of 
Burton’s interesting character sketches for 
his films, sketches which demonstrate the 
consistency of his vision. That said, perhaps 
he isn’t as persuasive in discussion as many 
directors of less substantial achievement 
might be, and often seems to skim through 
his own work, rejecting many of the often 
repeated insights for their obviousness but 
failing to replace them with any deeper 
thoughts. In fact, given Burton’s occasional 
rambling, you get a far better sense of his Epistolary pursuits: 
personality and hang-ups by pondering his Jean Renoir 



collection of his correspondence is similarly 
something of a springboard. It quickly 
demonstrates that he was not a communica¬ 
tor of polished phrases, profound ideas, or 
even of gossip and revelation. He responds 
rather than initiates, suggests rather than 
expects, sympathises rather than exhorts - 
but his letters are so copious, and maintain 
such firm links with family and friends, 
that the “real meaning” of Renoir can cer¬ 
tainly be glimpsed within them. 

Most of all, like his films, the letters 
reflect on lives coincident with his own. 
Centrally they tell the story of Dido Freire 
who, first meeting him through Cavalcanti 
(her uncle), was script-girl on La Regie du jeu 
in 1939 and hoarded the paperwork of 
Renoir’s existence from then on. Whenever 
they were parted Renoir wrote devotedly to 
her, usually about the pain of separation; 
Dido kept everything. Frustratingly, his ear¬ 
lier partners were less scrupulous: Cather¬ 
ine Hessling, intent on stardom, features in 
the letters only as an interminable problem, 
while Marguerite Renoir (here as Houlle, 
though other sources also list her as Math- 
ieu) who was a vital member of his team, 
editing his output of 13 films between 1932 
and 1939, gets but a single fleeting refer¬ 
ence. As a result, the first 15 years of 
Renoir’s film-making career go tantalisingly 
unremarked upon, apart from expressions 
of regret at his string of commercial failures 
and - most valuably - a list of sources for La 
Grand Elusion, which Renoir vigorously 
defends against accusations of plagiarism. 

With Dido’s arrival the picture changes 
for good, thanks to her excellent command 
of languages, and her affectionate accep¬ 
tance by Renoir’s growing circle of friends, 
with whom she often corresponds on his 
behalf. At the same time the escape to Holly¬ 
wood (after a perilous delay in Vichy France) 
results in a torrent of new contacts and pro¬ 
jects: Robert Flaherty, Albert Lewin, and 
Dudley Nichols steer Renoir into his first 
American film, Swamp Water (1941), from 
which he is soon struggling to extricate 
himself after clashes with the intransigent 
Darryl Zanuck, and there are letters to 
Charles Laughton, Fritz Lang, Charles Boyer, 
Erich von Stroheim, and other notable expa¬ 
triates (although not to Marlene Dietrich, 
whom he dismisses in a rare moment of can¬ 
dour as “an extremely boring lady”). The loy- 


get made in apparent silence, Renoir being 
too busy to write to anyone while making 
them (with the particular result that the 
filming of French Cancan and of Le Dejeuner sur 
Vherbe, two of his most joyful works, pass dis¬ 
appointingly without comment), the letters 
draw attention to the many projects Renoir 
wanted to film but never could. 

This intriguing alternative filmography 
includes Gash by Night, Black Narcissus (we 
learn that Rumer Godden didn’t care too 
much for the Powell-Pressburger version), 
Aspects of Love, Van Gogh (with Van Heflin), 
Hunger (with Oskar Werner), and a remake 
of Les Bas-fonds (with Warren Beatty). 
Approaching his seventies with too many 
such schemes collapsing around him, he 
jubilantly tells Ingrid Bergman “I think 
I was destined to be a writer,” and settles 
down to produce four novels and a play, 
along with an autobiography - an essential 
companion volume, as it turns out, to his 
collected correspondence. 

From the same period, long letters from 
Francois Truffaut record the rise and fall of 
the nouvelle vague, the events of 1968, and 
the involvement of Renoir, somewhat to his 
perplexity, as Honorary President of the 
beleaguered Cinematheque. For a while 
Renoir calls him Truffault and Truffaut 
refers for years to the loyal Ginette Doynel, 
Renoir’s agent in Paris, as Doinel, but famil¬ 
iarity makes the two directors the closest of 
friends and Renoir contributes an introduc¬ 
tion (on the theme of ‘masks’ about which 
he has already written to Jeanne Moreau) to 
Bazin’s ‘Renoir’ essays, assembled and 
revised by Truffaut as a double homage. To 
Janine Bazin, Renoir comments that Truf¬ 
faut’s presence “brightened my life”, and he 
praises Truffaut’s films - and even his 
appearance in Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind - with an enthusiasm that would read 
suspiciously like mere tact were it not that 
the tone of a communication from the 
Renoirs (other than on business) is unstint- 
ingly warm and loving. Truffaut is the first 
to hear from them about Renoir’s honorary 
Academy Award (immersed in Adele H, he 
replies with an exasperated description of 
Isabelle Adjani), and the final letter of the 
collection is “a note for no practical pur¬ 
pose” that once again cherishes their regard 
for each other. 

Full of surprises, as when Renoir meets 



visualisations of the Penguin, Catwoman, 
Edward Scissorhands or Jack Skellington. 
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Coincident lives 


Philip Stride 

Jean Renoir: Letters 

David Thompson and Lorraine LoBianco 
(eds), Faber & Faber, £25.00 (hb), 605pp 
ISBN 0-571-172-989 

Responding from his Beverly Hills home in 
the 1960s to enquiries from journalists and 
fans, Jean Renoir would point out that, for 
him, screenplays were merely a point of 
departure. “It is from...my work with the 
actors and technicians that I finally come to 
grips with the real direction my theme 
should take,” he says, adding in an after¬ 
thought elsewhere: “It is only while I was 
shooting (La Grande Illusion) that I discovered 
the real meaning of my subject.” Illus¬ 
trating the spontaneous creativity of 
Renoir on a grand scale, this bulky 


the Pope, likens Henry Miller to Diderot, or 
invites Picasso to design a ballet sequence, 
the letters may ultimately be no substitute 
for identifying a film-maker from his films, 
but like the revelation that Gabin wears 
Renoir’s own army uniform in La Grande Illu¬ 
sion, they offer a wealth of clues and insights 
amid the colourful context of his private 
struggles. Earnestly annotated by compilers 
Lorraine LoBianco and David Thompson, 
supported by four translators, the book 
could use some more photos and some more 
proof-reading: for ‘Demoy’ read ‘Demy’, for 
example, and for ‘Schufttan’ read ‘Schuff- 
tan’. Incorrect dates are given for L’Ete mem- 
trier and Miracle in Milan, and the innumer¬ 
able biographies are peculiarly selective: 
Jean Remy’s work in Truffaut’s films is 
unmentioned, the David Goodis influence 
on French cinema is ignored, and so on. The 
result is nevertheless unfailingly attractive 
for Renoir fans even if it is something of 
a luxury item for those who have yet to 
discover Boudu sauve des eaux or Le Crime de 
Monsieur Lange. 


aided and mysterious frag- 


alties established in the war years remain 
firmly in place for the rest of the 
Renoirs’ life; their exchanges of 
plans, hopes and regrets with 
Dudley Nichols, Clifford Odets, 
Georges Simenon, and Ingrid 
Bergman (whose problems 
with Rossellini are a partic¬ 
ular cause for concern) 
provide a revealing com¬ 
mentary on strikingly 
parallel and interdepen¬ 
dent careers. 

Among the asides there 
are glimpses of the several lives 
of Renoir himself, often in unher- 
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Rockport Maine 1962. Seven-year- 
old Toni Whitney lives with her 
parents, her teenage sister and brother, 
and an assortment of stray animals in 
an old weatherboard house overlook¬ 
ing the sea. Toni is a loner, the butt of 
practical jokes at school. Her father 
Harry is harbour master of the small 
fishing town but he devotes more 
attention to his menagerie. Local fisher¬ 
men (especially Billy Baker) attribute 
their poor catches to his negligence. 

Harry finds an orphaned seal pup 
and, with Toni’s assistance, nurses it 
back to health. As he grows up, the seal, 
named Andre, shares boisterously in 
Toni’s activities, boosting her popular¬ 
ity at school. Harry encourages Andre 
to swim but the sight of a dead seal 
floating out at sea dissuades him from 
returning the pup to the wild. Blaming 
seals for the damage to his nets, a 
drunken Billy attacks Andre. By inter¬ 
vening, Harry misses the Liberty 
Pageant in which his older daughter, 
Paula, has a starring role. Thus she too 
begins to resent Andre. 

As winter sets in, it is time for Andre 
to migrate south, but Harry fears the 
seal will not be able to fend for himself 
and so builds him an indoor bath. 
Andre pines in confinement, escaping 
only to return, a little the worse for 
wear, in the spring. His fame spreads 
and tourists flock to Rockport. Paula 
and Mark, Billy’s son, decide to get rid 
of him. They take him out to sea but 
Paula prevents Mark from shooting 
him. Toni sees them and gives chase in 
her dinghy. As a ferocious storm brews, 
Harry and Billy put aside their differ¬ 
ences and set off to rescue Toni. She is 
about to founder on rocks when Andre 
tows her to safety. 

Andre is then taken away by the 
Marine Mammal Protection Agency 


while Toni is consoled by his new 
keeper. Harry lands a job with the 
agency and Billy takes his place as har¬ 
bour master. In spring, Toni travels to 
Boston to release Andre into the sea. As 
reports of sightings come in, the inhab¬ 
itants of Rockport gather to welcome 
Andre after an astounding 250-mile 
journey home. A pattern is established 
whereby Andre winters in the aquar¬ 
ium and swims back to his adoptive 
family for the summer. 


A canny blend of ingredients 
ensures that this animal feature 
should appeal to a broad audience. For 
small children there’s the spectacle of 
wild animals made accessible, and 
enough anthropomorphism for gags 
(Andre posing in Aloha shirt and sun¬ 
glasses, Andre interacting with Lassie 
on the television screen). Sentimental¬ 
ity is kept at bay by Andre’s blowing 
raspberries. For older kids there’s the 
hint of a teen romance between Toni’s 
sister Paula and Billy Baker’s son Mark. 
In Billy Baker the story has a boorish, 
bearded villain who can be requisi¬ 
tioned for male bonding. Finally, for 
the benefit of adults, the film supplies a 
healthy dollop of early 60s retro by 
including some of the more exuberant 
golden oldies of the era. 

Predictably enough for a film of this 
nature, the human family looms large 
and comes clean cut. Toni, who nar¬ 
rates the story, wields an uncompli¬ 
cated androgynous charm that is hard 
to resist. It is perhaps significant that 
when we first see her she is attempting 
to perform a marriage ceremony for 
two fully costumed pigeons, confusing 
male with female. As far as gender 
specifics and adolescent traumas are 
concerned, it is the teenagers who 
must redress the balance. Thalice, the 
highly attractive mother, comes across 
as a domestic paragon who finds time 
for knocking out her own work on a 
typewriter. As a superior being, she’s 
probably just too busy to intervene. 
Harry, the father, is implicitly caring 
but flawed; too preoccupied with his 
animal charges to take heed of what’s 
going on. Billy Baker is the perfect foil, 
a snarling single parent with the spec¬ 
tres of divorce, drink and domestic vio¬ 
lence hanging round him, yet some¬ 
how in tune. It is he who castigates 
Hariy for his ideal family and home, 
thus building self-criticism like a safety 
valve into the body of the film. 

Andre is based on a true story. Given 
that it strives successfully to please, it 
seems ironic that matters of authentic¬ 
ity have run the production into con¬ 
troversy. Apparently Andre is not 
played by a seal but by a sea-lion - a Cal¬ 
ifornian one at that. Nevertheless there 
is little disharmony in the fictional bal¬ 
ance between nature and civilization. 
On the one hand, there is the mysteri¬ 
ous world of seals; on the other, the ties 
that bind Andre to the Whitney family 
and Rockport - a latter-day Garden of 
Eden set apart in time and location 
from the ravages of commercialism. 
This is a film which does not baulk at 
hedging its bets. 

Jo Comino 
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• Freda and Vince Lopez are a hand¬ 
some Canadian couple, not all 
that happily married. He was once an 
artist, but gave up painting for the eas¬ 
ier financial rewards of advertising; she 
has remained true to her ideals of 
becoming a musician and a songwriter, 
but lacks the self-confidence to realise 
these ambitions. They head down to 
the coast of the Deep South for a holi¬ 
day. Once there, relations between 



Harold, the hard-headed producer of 
pornographic films who owns their 
holiday cottage, and his sprightly ex¬ 
concert violinist mother Camilla, who 
believes he owes her money, turn out 
to be similarly fraught, and the des¬ 
tinies of the two households become 
entangled. Harold offers Vince a job - 
which he jumps at - promoting soft 
porn films. Camilla’s tales of artistic 
derring-do entrance Freda, whose 
attempts to win over local bar audi¬ 
ences are unsuccessful. She refuses to 
go back with Vince and Harold and, 
finding out that the Winter Gardens 
theatre in Toronto was the scene of one 
of Camilla’s greatest triumphs, she per¬ 
suades the older woman to come north 
to hear a favourite Brahms concerto. 

They set off without telling the men 
where they’re headed. While crossing a 
Georgia river, Freda’s car rolls off the 
ferry. While Harold and Vince are 
struggling to track them down, the two 
women stop over in a deserted hotel on 
an idyllic holiday island. They play 
music together to an admiring audi¬ 
ence of hotel staff and then hitch a ride 
with Hunt Weller. He claims to be a 
famous record producer but turns out 
to be a conman, and robs them. 
Camilla leaves a message with Harold 
pretending they have been kidnapped, 
ordering him to comply with certain 
instructions. On the way there, Camilla 
forces Freda to divert to Niagara Falls, 
where she is reunited with Ewald, the 
violin maker who was her long lost 
love. Despite knowing that Camilla’s 
past was not as glorious as she had 
maintained, Freda is inspired by her 
example to make a success of her mar¬ 
riage and her career. 


“Miss Fonda’s guitar coach” - if 
ever there was a credit to strike a 
chill into film going hearts, it is that 
one. How many more sensitive and 
gifted individuals whose talents a cruel 
cold world refuses to recognise will 
Fonda have to play before we out there 
in the cold, cruel world get the mes¬ 
sage? Think of a number and treble it. 

On the other hand, the considerable 
presence of Elias Koteas in the male 
lead (and fellow Atom Egoyan regular 


Maury Chaykin as Harry, and indeed 
Egoyan himself, fleetingly typecast as a 
director of salacious movies) leads one 
to expect this film to be more complex 
and sophisticated than it is, but then 
Koteas’ presence raised the same hope 
for Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles. In the 
end, the very simplicity of this almost 
disconcertingly straightforward work 
turns out to be its strength. 

The sure knowledge that Fonda’s ter¬ 
minally drippy singer-songwriter is 
going to be taught a valuable lesson in 
life by Jessica Tandy’s game old violin¬ 
ist, and that Fonda’s husband is going 
to learn a new respect for her as an 
artist and a woman, does not detract 
from the pleasure of the story’s unfold¬ 
ing. In its early stages, this screenplay is 
so absurdly biased against its male 
characters and in favour of Freda’s 
dewy-eyed fantasies of creativity 
(“Remember how you used to paint me 
naked, playing the guitar, writing a 
song about you painting me?”) that 
much fun is to be had from siding with 
the former. Go on Elias, take the silver 
coins from Harold the sleazy pornogra- 
pher, that’s the way for you to really 
find yourself. 

It is much to the film-makers’ credit 
that audience sympathies are a great 
deal better balanced by the close. True, 
shifty Vince solidifies into a pillar of 
strength, and cheap sweaty Harold 
acquires unexpected emotional depths, 
but Freda and Camilla’s relationship 
becomes less rather than more nauseat¬ 
ing the longer it progresses. Tandy’s 
performance is as bright-eyed and 
bushy tailed as could be wished. She 
starts out with the feistiness dial 
turned up well beyond eleven, but 
employs great subtlety in developing a 
sense of her character’s vulnerability. 

This lightness of touch is comple 
mented by some sensitive direction 
from Deepa Mehta, who manages to 
convey a real sense of momentum 
without lapsing into road movie short¬ 
hand. The scene where a roomful 
of smiling black Southerners marvel 
at Camilla’s and Freda’s instinctive 
command of the boogie though is still 
a bit much. 

Ben Thompson 
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Tom Sanders works in Seattle as a 
division manager for computer 
corporation Digital Communications, 
which is due to be merged with Conley- 
White. Tom is assuming he will be pro¬ 
moted to vice-president of the division 
once the negotiations are completed. 
An e-mail note from Arthur Kahn, over¬ 
seeing the new line of hardware in 
Malaysia, informs Tom of a problem 
with a crucial chip. Having learned 
from Digicom’s counsel Philip Black¬ 
burn that he has been passed over for 
promotion, Tom visits company head 
Bob Garvin and finds him with Mered¬ 
ith Johnson, Tom’s ex-lover of 10 years 
before, who is to be the new VP. Meet¬ 
ing up with his creative team: 
Stephanie Kaplan, Don Cherry and 
Mark Lewyn, Tom promises to call 
Lewyn when he knows more about the 
faulty chip. Garvin announces Mered¬ 
ith’s promotion and she asks Tom to 
meet her later in her office. He receives 
an anonymous e-mail message imply¬ 
ing that he desires Meredith. 

At the meeting, Meredith attempts to 
seduce him with expensive wine and 
sexual demands. While she is dis¬ 
tracted by a call from Garvin, Tom tries 
to call Lewyn, getting an answer 
machine at the very moment Meredith 
returns to get intimate. Tom protests, 
but Meredith begins fellating him. He 
succumbs angrily to foreplay, all the 
while saying “no”, then extricates him¬ 
self and returns home feeling humili¬ 
ated. Susan, his wife, tells him that 
Meredith called to inform him that an 
8:00 am meeting has been put back to 
8:30. When he arrives the next morn¬ 
ing he finds that in fact it started at 
7:30. Meredith berates him, and Lewyn 
claims he did not ring that night 
before. Cherry demonstrates the new 
virtual reality hardware to the Conley- 
White executives. 

Tom goes to explain his difficulties 
with Meredith, only to find himself 
accused of sexually harassing her. 
Another e-mail message arrives from ‘A 
Friend’. Tom hires Catherine Alvarez, a 
brilliant lawyer, and files his own sex¬ 
ual harassment suit against Meredith. 
At a secret arbitration hearing Cather¬ 
ine’s cross-examination reveals that 
Meredith had premeditated the seduc¬ 
tion. Tom realises that he didn’t ring 


Lewyn, but another associate named 
Levin, and is acquitted when the 
harassment conversation is played 
back from Levin’s answer machine. 
Later Tom overhears Meredith plotting 
to make him the fall guy over the faulty 
chip. He hacks into the virtual reality 
network to find the files which will 
exonerate him, just as Meredith is wip¬ 
ing them. Tom manages to get the hard 
copy files from Mohammed, a col¬ 
league in Malaysia. At an important 
presentation, Tom reveals that Mered¬ 
ith ordered the cost-cutting changes 
which resulted in the faulty chip, and 
she is dismissed. The merger is com¬ 
pleted. Kaplan is appointed VP and is 
revealed as the ‘Friend’. 


Packaged as the “thriller that 
opened the new chapter in the 
sex wars” Michael Crichton’s novel Dis¬ 
closure is an engagingly provocative 
essay about corporate power as mani¬ 
fested through sexual politics. If you 
invert Tom’s discovery that “sexual 
harassment is all about power”, then 
power is all about who fucks over 
whom. Thus in this instance, the real 
victims might be the workers who pro¬ 
vide the cheap labour in Malaysia that 
make Digicom’s expansion possible. 

However it is sexual politics which 
made the book a cause celebre. Crichton 
acknowledges in the afterword that the 
majority of harassment claims are 
brought by women against men. Never¬ 
theless, he claims that the “advantage 
of a role reversal story is that it may 
enable us to examine aspects concealed 
by the traditional responses and con¬ 
ventional rhetoric.” The film tries hard 
then to appear analytical about sex and 
power, but - like Digicoms’ stunning 
glass office building, which enables 
everyone to see each other without 
knowing what’s going on - there is a 
sense here of show but don’t tell. 

The glass ceiling is also very much in 
evidence. Garvin announces that he is 
proud to appoint Meredith as VP to 
show that such an obstruction can be 
shattered for women, but it is he who 


holds the hammer. Donald Sutherland 
plays Garvin as part-schemer and part- 
paternalist, but there’s also something 
of the pod-person about him. The real 
power belongs to the anonymous men 
on the Conley-White team. Joining 
them on the top floor, Meredith (even 
her name is masculinised) is the phallic 
woman supreme. When first we see her 
in Garvin’s office, it is her glistening 
legs alone that are in the frame, high- 
heeled shoes reflecting a thin dagger of 
light - a perfect if rather too obvious 
case study in fetishism. Slickly dressed 
and gravelly voiced, Demi Moore plays 
her as though she had a sneak preview 
of Linda Fiorentino in The Last Seduction, 
but turning down the voltage, as if 
knowing that she hasn’t the conviction 
to get away with such bad behaviour. 
There is a certain irony as Meredith 
tells Sanders in the finale, “I’m only 
playing the game the way you guys set 
it up,” only to be met by the smug 
riposte, “did it ever occur to you that I 
set you up?” For Meredith is a fantasy 
spiderwoman, product of the patriar¬ 
chal power system, dreamt up and sub¬ 
sequently destroyed by men because 
they find her just too scaiy. 

As the put-upon Sanders, Michael 
Douglas makes a predictable foil. 
Although hardly as slick a creation as 
his Gordon Gekko who pronounced 
that “lunch is for wimps”, Douglas still 
borrows from such previous Zeitgeist 
testing roles in Wall Street and Fatal 
Attraction. In the opening shot, the 
endangered homely domain is aglow, 
voices off-screen are busy with domes¬ 
tic rituals while a computer blinks 
with the morning’s email. You almost 
expect that pet bunny to leap into 
frame. As the plot congeals, Douglas 
begins to rehearse his familiar mutton- 
to-theslaughter look. In this respect. 
Disclosure seems a very calculated 
attempt to tap the Zeitgeist. However 
such moments cannot be manufac¬ 
tured so self-consciously. Thus Disclosure 
never succeeds in being more than an 
average conspiracy thriller. 

Lizzie Francke 
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Dong and Chun are tutors in the 
Beijing art school from which 
they both graduated; they met and fell 
in love as students and have lived 
together ever since. But their relation¬ 
ship has grown stale and their day to 
day lives, from the early morning love 
making to her housework and his late 
night drinking, have become routine. 
Both are aware that their time together 
is coming to an end, but both are very 
careful not to raise the issue. 

Dong is crushed when a buyer from 
Hong Kong reneges on a commitment 
to buy his paintings. Chun, more realis¬ 
tic and more cynical, tells him to stop 
dreaming, but indulges him when he 
tries to drown his sorrows. One night 
he overhears her placing a collect call 
to someone in New York. Dong with¬ 
draws into himself and is unresponsive 
when Chun mentions the idea of emi¬ 
grating. He begins a life-size portrait of 
her, representing her on a long-ago 
summer excursion to the Great Wall. 
A letter from abroad arrives for Chun. 
Dong discusses mutual acquaintances 
with a friend who is himself planning 
to emigrate. 

Chun tells Dong that she is pregnant 
and he urges her to get an abortion. 
When it’s done, she suggests a trip 
together to visit his family in North- 
East China. The break from routine 
slightly quickens their pulses, but 
Dong’s need to show Chun off to his 
parents (and to prove himself domi¬ 
nant in the relationship) makes for 
awkwardness and embarrassment. 
Dong shows Chun sites from his child¬ 
hood. Chun tells him that she wants to 
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see her own family (with whom she sev¬ 
ered contact during the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution) before going abroad, and 
intends to leave the next day. Dong 
becomes angry and resentful. But Chun 
leaves as planned. 

Back in the Beijing apartment, Dong 
receives many excited letters from 
Chun but can never formulate a reply. 
He locks himself away and never sees 
anyone, slowly losing touch with real¬ 
ity. After breaking all the glasses in the 
art school one night, he is sent for psy¬ 
chiatric tests. His friend, narrating the 
story on the soundtrack, reports the 
doctor’s comments: five out of ten peo¬ 
ple are like Dong, and his case presents 
no cause for concern. 


• There has never been a Chinese 
film like The Days before, but it has 
much in common with other ‘outlaw’ 
movies and videotapes made in Beijing 
in the last two years. The emergence of 
an independent film and video culture 
in China reflects the country’s new 
social and economic realities: the 
refusal of the impoverished state film 
studios to employ new directors, the 
sudden proliferation of relatively 
wealthy entrepreneurs in the cities, 
and the rise of a post-Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion generation with attitudes, ideas 
and interests very different from their 
fifth generation predecessors. Like He 
Yi’s Red Beads (Xuan Lian) and Zhang 
Yuan’s Beijing Bastards (Beijing Zazhong), 
The Days was made on a shoestring - 
around £7,000, raised from private 
investors - and produced entirely out¬ 
side the system, without permission or 
approval from the authorities. All of 
these films remain unseen in China, 
but their ‘illegal’ international distrib¬ 
ution has led the Film Bureau to black¬ 
list their directors, in a conspicuously 
unsuccessful attempt to stop them 
from making more independent films. 

Wang Xiaoshuai’s film goes to the 
heart of experiences and states of mind 
shared by many people of his age and 
background. Dong and Chun (played by 
a real life couple, who are also real life 
stars of the Beijing art world) are typi¬ 
cal Beijing artist/intellectuals of the 
90s; pathetically dependent on a sys¬ 
tem from which they feel completely 
alienated, struggling to find ways to 
supplement a meagre state salaiy, 
repressed and careful not to show their 
feelings. The art college that is their 
‘work unit’ evidently has no actual 
work for them (not an unusual situa¬ 
tion in China, where overstaffing 
remains the norm in the public sector); 
the only advantage they have over their 
self-employed contemporaries is the 
dingy, cold-water apartment that 
comes with the non-jobs. Like all such 
people in present day China, they 
understand that they are on their own 
economically but still subject to all the 
old political controls. For Dong, like 
many, the only real challenge is sur¬ 
vival, at whatever cost to his self-esteem 
and mental health. For Chun, like 
many others, the only way up is out: 
she cannot envisage things getting any 
better if she stays in China. Their 
predicaments, in short, are legion. 



Spring’s awakeni ng: Yu H ong 


At first sight, Wang’s approach to the 
final days of their relationship is 
scrupulously naturalistic. Most scenes 
limit themselves to quotidian routines; 
there is no attempt to inject phoney 
‘drama’ into the situation. But many of 
the compositions and visual/aural 
details have resonances that can only 
be described as poetic: the squads of 
students in military training who jog 
past the apartment block when Dong 
comes down in the mornings to fetch 
hot water, for example, or the gate 
house keeper who teases Dong with 
fantasies of receiving letters from 
abroad before telling him that no mail 
has come for him. None of these details 
(and there are countless other exam¬ 
ples) has a metaphorical thrust, but 
their allusions to things strange and 
sinister coalesce a mood of unreality 
which gently undermines the surface 
naturalism. 

Wang finesses this process by himself 
speaking a novelistic narration, ostensi¬ 
bly from the point of view of an 
unidentified friend of the couple (is he 
the guy who drinks with Dong in a bar 
one night?) but in fact offering psycho¬ 
logical insights beyond the reach of 
any friend. The narration provides rele¬ 
vant background information about 
the couple (their relations with their 
respective families, recollections of the 
day trip that inspired Dong’s portrait 
of Chun), but the wry, semi-detached 
tone of its analyses of their problems 
achieves a deeper level of truth. 

There is a simple pun in the film’s 
Chinese title. Dong-Chun de Rizi means 
literally Winter and Spring Days, but of 
course Dong (Winter) and Chun 
(Spring) are also the names of the pro¬ 
tagonists. The story does indeed begin 
in winter and end in spring, setting the 
couple’s final separation in the snows 
of the former Manchuria and Dong’s 


relapse into mild schizophrenia in a 
room lit by spring sunlight. By this 
time, Chun herself is absent, or rather 
present only in Dong’s unfinished 
painting, in which she stands on the 
Great Wall in a floral jacket peering 
through binoculars at what might be 
Russia in the distance. Here, finally, is a 
suggestion of metaphor: ‘spring’, the 
film implies, remains elusive for 
China’s artists. 

If this is a metaphor, it’s nothing like 
the ones found in movies such as Yellow 
Earth, The Big Parade and Raise the Red 
Lantern. Chen Kaige, Zhang Yimou and 
the other leaders of the fifth Genera¬ 
tion have always seen themselves as 
fated to cany the burden of Chinese 
culture, a perception which obliges 
them to reconstruct over-arching 
visions of the state of the nation’s poli¬ 
tics and social dynamics. Infinitely 
more modest, Wang Xiaoshuai con¬ 
tents himself with an intimate account 
of day to day life as he and many like 
him live it. Indeed, if he and Beijing’s 
other new generation independents 
have anything in common beyond 
their resourcefulness and lack of 
money, it’s their absolute commitment 
to rooting their work in the street-level 
realities they have had to cope with all 
their lives. 

In The Days, this results in a delicately 
understated - but piercingly moving - 
account of the end of a relationship, 
which at the same time pinpoints a 
mood of dread and incipient defeat 
that Wang clearly sees as endemic in 
China’s present political climate. But 
the film is not at all depressing. 
On the contrary, the freshness of its 
modesty and the unconfected immedi¬ 
acy of its emotions make its analysis 
of a kind of ‘everyday madness’ 
curiously cheering. 

Tony Rayns 
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The sixteenth centuiy. Following 
the deaths of his wife Heather 
and friend Ramirez, ‘Immortal’ High¬ 
lander Connor MacLeod goes to Japan 
and seeks enlightenment from the sor¬ 
cerer Nakano in his mountain lair. 
Rival Immortal Kane surprises the two 
men, stabbing MacLeod and beheading 
Nakano. However, the energy released 
as Nakano’s magic transfers itself to 
Kane causes the chamber to collapse. 
Kane and his accomplices are trapped 
inside. MacLeod escapes. 

1994. An archaeological dig on the 
mountain allows Kane and his accom¬ 
plices to break out, murdering a secu¬ 
rity guard. Kane sends one associate to 
seek out MacLeod and murders the 
other. The Japanese police and US 
archaeologist Alexa are baffled by the 
two corpses but Alexa finds a fragment 
of tartan cloth which she identifies as 
belonging to the sixteenth centuiy 
Scottish clan MacLeod. Sensing that a 
rival Immortal is hunting him, 
MacLeod leaves his adopted son John in 
Morocco and goes to New York. Mugged 
and shot several times, he is taken to 
hospital. Believing him insane, the 
authorities put him in an asylum. 
MacLeod escapes and beheads an emis¬ 
sary of Kane. He thinks back to eigh¬ 
teenth-century France and his relation¬ 
ship with the English woman Sarah. 

Arriving in New York, Kane sees a 
television report about the dig. This 
leads him to Alexa’s lab, then to 
MacLeod’s New York apartment; the 
two men have an initial skirmish. 
Detective John Stern is convinced that 
the hospital slaying is linked to a rash 
of beheadings in the mid-80s in which 
MacLeod was also involved. Alexa 
refuses to tell him anything. In Scot¬ 
land, MacLeod and Alexa meet, and he 
fashions a new sword. They adjourn to 
the pub before making love. 

Meanwhile, as Kane searches Mac¬ 
Leod’s New York apartment, MacLeod’s 
son phones. Using his shape-shifting 
powers, Kane meets the boy at Newark 
airport in the guise of MacLeod and 
kidnaps him. MacLeod arrives too 
late to save the boy, but Kane has left a 
message telling MacLeod where they 
should meet for their final battle. In 
the struggle which follows, MacLeod 
beheads Kane, despite his briefly adopt¬ 
ing the guise of Alexa. Reunited with 
his son and Alexa, MacLeod returns to a 
new life in Scotland. 


The original Highlander film was 
set mainly in mid-80s New York, 
with flashbacks to 1536 Scotland. The 
first sequel begins in 1999, with most 
of the action set in 2024. The odd deci¬ 
sion to make Highlander III: The Sorcerer a 
sequel to one and a prequel to the 
other is clumsy in the extreme, and 
infuriating to audiences who have sat 
through the earlier films. 

Highlander II may not have made 
much sense, but it did have a gloriously 
tongue-in-cheek turn from Sean Con¬ 
nery, and its action scenes were 
presented with commendable kinetic 
verve. Highlander III suffers immeasur¬ 
ably from Connery’s absence, while its 
action scenes are comparitively tired. 


But its biggest problem is an utter fail¬ 
ure of imagination on the part of its 
writers. The reluctance to push what is 
essentially a sword-and-sorcery saga 
even further into sci-fi territory is 
understandable, but instead the script 
offers no more than a rehash. Given all 
of history since 1536 to choose from, 
they merely give the plot of the first 
film some Japanese trimmings. Mario 
Van Peebles, his voice electronically 
deepened, steps lamely into the card¬ 
board villain’s shoes, and Deborah 
Ungar has the supportive female role, 
previously parcelled out to Roxanne 
Hart and Virginia Madsen. 

The most telling moment is when we 
learn in passing that Hart’s character 
Brenda, from the original Highlander, 
was murdered in 1987. Only in this cur¬ 
sory fashion is that movie’s happy end¬ 
ing explained away. By implication. 
Highlander Ill’s equally trite ending will 
have to be superseded by 1999 to 
explain the opening of Highlander II. 
Attempting to link the three films in 
any logical sense is futile; the series’ 
priority is simply to engineer MacLeod 
into a climactic situation where he can 
chop the head off the next opponent to 
come along. Its cyclical logic is less that 
of a conventional narrative than of a 
computer game. Switch it on and Kane, 
Kurgan, Katana or another villain will 
be along for another bout of cut-and- 
thrust. “There can be only one!” is Mac¬ 
Leod’s catchphrase, but it now seems to 
refer as much to the plot as to the cos¬ 
mic order he supposedly upholds. 

Such a repetitive structure plays 
havoc with conventional notions of 
character. In Highlander III, MacLeod 
still grieves for his first wife Heather, 


and there are flashbacks to his relation¬ 
ship with Sarah during the French Rev¬ 
olution. Brenda, in narrative terms 
only seven years dead, is barely men¬ 
tioned. The audience loses track of who 
MacLeod is grieving for at any one 
time. Christopher Lambert, who has a 
limited acting range, here faces an 
impossible task - putting emotional 
flesh on a character with all the weight 
of a computer image. 

Highlander III lacks the second film’s 
manic energy in its action scenes and 
fills the gaps in between with such a 
clumsy exposition that it becomes an 
object lesson in how not to construct a 
screenplay. Every action is telegraphed 
in advance and the sole function of the 
eighteenth century flashbacks (“They 
need you in Paris, the Revolution has 
started!”) seems to be to pad out the 
running time. The well-worn device of 
the hero having a son purely so that he 
can be kidnapped is disappointing 
enough; but the way in which this is 
accomplished is only one of several 
mind-numbingly obvious links 
between the set pieces. Kane just hap¬ 
pens to be in MacLeod’s apartment 
when the boy phones, and just happens 
to be in a New York bar when there is 
news about the archaeological dig. 

So much coincidence and con¬ 
trivance is intrusive, as is the film’s 
hand-me-down visual style. The scenes 
in Scotland look like ads either for the 
Scottish Tourist Board or for woolly 
menswear; and the action scenes are all 
set in that sanitised netherworld where 
MTV, bad science fiction and ads for 
drinks, cars and the privatised electric¬ 
ity industry become one. 

TomTunney 
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• Realising that her job in a side 
show at the Iowa State Fair offers 
few prospects, Havana and her 
boyfriend Peter steal the fair’s takings 
from its owner, Greeson. When Peter 
discovers the robbery has been 
recorded on security video, he insists 
that they travel to the Hutterite colony 
of his childhood in Alberta, to evade 
FBI capture. His mother Orna, 12-year- 
old brother Zeke, and the Hutterite 
elders, led by Uncle Wilhelm, welcome 
Peter, who, as part of his cover, 
announces that the unconventional 
Havana is his fiancee. She is appalled 
but reluctantly marries into the 
devoutly Protestant sect. 

Peter hides the stolen money in a 
barn and, after a drinking spree, dies in 
a car crash. Uncle Wilhelm tells Peter’s 
disruptive widow that to remain with 
the colony she must follow the biblical 
rules of Deuteronomy and marry Zeke. 
Reluctantly, Havana agrees and the 
marriage takes place. Zeke finds the 
money and Wilhelm insists that the 
couple return it to Greeson. They set off 
for Iowa, with FBI agent Markowski on 
their tail. Havana tries to leave Zeke, 
but realises that he is in danger from 
Markowski, who wants the money for 
himself. After several close shaves, 
Havana and Zeke stow aboard a train 
bound for Iowa. Havana reveals her real 
name, Betsy, to Zeke who extols the 
importance of family. At the fair, 
Havana sends Zeke to return the 
money, but on seeing Markowski she 
risks arrest to protect him, and 
Markowski is finally stopped. The 
money is returned and Zeke pleads suc¬ 
cessfully with Greeson and FBI chief 
Cooper for Havana’s liberty. Havana 
returns Zeke to the Hutterites, promis¬ 
ing that Betsy will return one day. First 
she must visit her own family. 


• There is very little holy about Holy 
Matrimony, which is really a tart- 
finds-heart storyline, welded to an aux¬ 
iliary boy’s coming-of-age plot, and 
decked out like a romping low-key 
thriller. These are not unusual themes, 
although the film compares two set¬ 
tings - chaotic, godless fair versus the 
ordered religious community - to 
dramatise and amplify the tension. 
This contrast between Havana and 
Zeke’s backgrounds is used, as an 
engine for the film’s many comic 
moments. Patricia Arquette reprises 
the white-trash character she played in 
True Romance as the sassy, gum-snap¬ 
ping Havana, who, even in the sobriety 
of a Hutterite wedding dress, totters 


about in gold stilettos. Her values are 
purely material and her independent 
streak is anathema to the severe pre¬ 
dictability of life in the Hutterite com¬ 
munity. (“Marilyn wasn’t always Mari¬ 
lyn,” she says darkly to some 
fairground chorus girls in the 
moments prior to the robbery, “Mari¬ 
lyn had to do stuff to be Marilyn.”) 

Not that Zeke’s circumscribed life is 
any more secure than Havana’s. Her 
arrival and their foray into the outside 
world confuses his hitherto impervious 
religious peace. He changes from a 
solemn, dour child to one capable of 
thinking on his feet. Strict obedience to 
a biblical rule forces him, aged 12, to 
marry and fill a patriarch’s breeches, 
but the ability to fake a passage from 
the Bible helps him to win clemency 
from the FBI for Havana/Betsy. The best 
path, Leonard Nimoy’s film implies, is a 
middle way, combining worldliness 
with a folksy morality, one that 
respects family and individual alike. 

This theme might be said to have 
been borrowed from Peter Weir’s 
thriller Witness, in which a cop enters 
an Amish community and finds a love 
interest which runs counter to the 
sect’s rules. Like Weir, Nimoy expresses 
the Hutterites’ uncomplicated with¬ 
drawal from the world through mise en 
scene. Alberta is full of great, empty 
skies and wide cornfields; yet the link 
with nature is shattered in the town 
and fairground scenes, where the skies 
are never glimpsed and the food comes 
in packets. 

That said, one of the most interesting 
and underdeveloped aspects of Holy 
Matrimony is the interplay between 
Havana and her alter ego Betsy. The 
two names - suggesting a wished-for 
cosmopolitan chic balanced by a 
homely, all-American femininity - illu¬ 
minates Arquette’s character, raising 
issues about desire and identity. Unlike 
Harrison Ford’s desire in Witness, 
Arquette’s has no sexual expression: 
Peter is killed off quickly and, in a fam¬ 
ily film such as this, Zeke is not an 
acceptable substitute. A goodbye kiss 
from Betsy and a request for deferment 
- “Come back when I’m 18!” - is as far 
as it gets. Character development is not 
a strong point here, but perhaps it 
doesn’t need to be. Nimoy has made a 
deft, if predictable picture in which the 
feel-good factor is high. 

Louise Gray 
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Lisette and her husband Chino 
live in a small apartment in the 
Bronx with their three children, trying 
to survive on Chino’s meagre wages as 
a bicycle messenger. Lisette is unhappy 
with her life, as her husband seems to 
pay too much attention to Magdalena, 
the unmarried mother living next 
door, and spends what little money he 
earns playing the numbers. She also 
has to cope with the problems of her 
transvestite brother Alexis, who is not 
accepted by their parents. 

During a blackout in the neighbour¬ 
hood, Chino goes looting to get a 
stereo. He is arrested, and Lisette can¬ 
not raise the $1,500 bail. Meanwhile 
her eldest son, eight-year-old L’il Chino, 
decides to raise some money himself, 
even if it means stealing and doing 
errands for the young drug dealers in 
the neighbourhood. In desperation, 
Lisette tries to get some modelling 
work, but instead gets offered money 
to babysit a hot young Latino band 
called The Mendez Brothers for an 
evening. She goes to visit her husband 
in prison: he tells her he doesn't want 
her to take the job, that he would 
rather she go on welfare. The evening 
turns out to be a meal with The Mendez 
Brothers and the record executive, 
Stephen Price, who wants to sign them. 
Initially, he doesn’t like Lisette. but she 
convinces him that she knows a lot 
about Latino music, and he decides to 
hire her as his assistant. 

Price drives Lisette home in his sports 
car. Chino’s friends lie and tell him 
that they saw her having sex with Price. 
Magdalena’s father bails Chino out of 
jail, after she says that the father of her 
baby is Chino. Thinking Lisette is 
unfaithful. Chino moves in with Mag¬ 
dalena. Lisette begins a brief sexual 
affair with her boss, but grudgingly lets 
Chino move back into their apartment 
after Magdalena confesses that the 
baby is not his. Lisette and Chino keep 
separate lives while her career gets 
more successful, until, on a visit to the 
beach to film The Mendez Brothers lat¬ 
est video, the pair are reunited. 

Darnell Martin’s directing debut 
is a Cinderella tale with a twist. 
Her protagonist doesn’t need a fairy 
godmother or a Prince Charming to 
achieve a happy ending, she does it all 
by herself. This is a test indeed, since 
writer/director Martin gives Lisette as 
difficult a start in life as Cinders ever 


had - no money, no job. delinquent 
children and a good-for-nothing hus¬ 
band (expertly played with full Latin 
machismo by Jon Seda). 

Although this romantic comedy- 
drama could have taken place in any 
borough of New York, Martin sets it in a 
community of South Bronx Latinos. 
Their fiery outbursts, touching on 
eveiything from the stigma of welfare 
to sexual politics in the office, give it a 
refreshingly zany feel. Unlike Spike 
Lee. who of late has tended to ram his 
opinions down our throats, Martin 
manages to say much about race, sexu¬ 
ality and life in New York without 
resorting to shock tactics. 

Instead, her central characters 
address these issues tangentially. 
Lisette’s humiliation when having to 
go on welfare is movingly portrayed by 
Lauren Velez, while a scene in which 
Alexis deals with the hurt of being 
rejected by his parents comes across as 
an almost accidental aside. Martin also 
works plenty of humour into her film, 
most often through the chauvinistic 
Chino, who refuses ever to admit his 
mistakes, and L’il Chino, who seems 
dangerously close to following in his 
father’s footsteps. 

The one character not well drawn is 
record executive Stephen Price. Griffin 
Dunne plays him as a parody in the 
Spinal Tap mould. Price’s only function 
is to prove the point that males are not 
to be trusted unless they are under 20 
or transvestite. Indeed, the scene in 
which Lisette discovers during sex that 
Price is even more self-obsessed than 
her husband may induce men in the 
audience to look away. But Price is also 
there to show that white, middle-aged 
record company executives are the 
wrong people to be choosing the ethnic 
music we get to hear, and that there 
should be more opportunities in the 
music business (and for that matter, 
the movie industry) for people who 
know what they’re talking about - a 
point reinforced by the salsa and 
samba soundtrack. 

The film demands to be taken on its 
own terms as a romantic comedy. The 
message that Lisette can do much bet¬ 
ter on her own without the help of any 
of the men in her life is well argued. It 
is only spoiled during the end-credits 
sequence when we get to watch the 
making of The Mendez Brothers’ video, 
and Chino and Lisette are reunited. 
Joanna Berry 
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A policeman is shot and killed in 
a Canadian city street. Among the 
crowd of onlookers is 31-year-old Henry 
Adler, an unsuccessful actor who works 
in a bank where he is under pressure to 
give up his thespian aspirations. With 
little social contact in his life other 
than an unhappy relationship with his 
father, the chance of a part as cop 
Flanagan - in a television drama series 
called Crimewave - appears to be a life¬ 
line. A combination of unexpected 
vehemence and dedicated preparation 
wins him the role. 

At a costume fitting. Henry meets 
Charlie Warner, who plays a prostitute 
in the show. Henry persuades the ward¬ 
robe mistress to let him take his uni¬ 
form home to practice in. There is a 
robbery at the bank, a security guard is 
killed and. at gun point, Henry is 
forced to open the vault by a vicious 
robber. It is then a small step from 
rehearsing at home to walking the 
streets. He helps a real policeman 
subdue someone resisting arrest, using 
dialogue written for his fictional 
character. 

On set. the intensity that Henty 
brings to his role is well received, and 
he starts rehearsing with Charlie, who 
seems to like him. However, at the 
bank he threatens a customer and in 
the ensuing argument with his boss, he 
quits his job. When a stroppy motorist 
refuses to submit to his dubious 
authority, he is humiliated. Ever more 
confused between his different roles, 
Henry takes Charlie to a hospital, to see 
his father who has had a stroke. When 
she points out to him that they are not 
having a relationship, he comes close 
to threatening her. 

As Henry finishes filming his role, his 
father dies. He steals his costume and 
walks the streets, finding a police car in 
an alley, with one of the drivers inside 
receiving favours from a prostitute. 
Frank, the other policeman, asks him 
for help and Henry finds himself col- 
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lecting bribes from a drug dealer. 
When the dealer flaunts his authority, 
Henry shoots him dead. He goes to 
Charlie’s flat and terrorises her. Then 
he too picks up a prostitute. Back 
home, watching the death of his char¬ 
acter on television, Henry shoots him¬ 
self. Next morning, his body is found 
by a policeman who thinks he is a 
colleague. 

• This edgily fetishistic debut from 
Canadian writer-director Welling¬ 
ton opens with a cliche - the brutal 
murder of an un-named man in uni¬ 
form. There is a slightly more point to 
the standard public servant slaying 
sequence here than usual. The idea that 
a policeman walks a thin line between 
authority and violent death is integral 
to the almost sexual fascination the 
role begins to exercise over downtrod¬ 
den anti-hero Henry Adler. 

Wellington allows the odd flashy 
moment - the camera following a tom 
fragment of the dead cop’s uniform as 
it is carried away on the wind - but oth¬ 
erwise he focuses on Henry’s develop¬ 
ing obsession with such a stem disci¬ 
pline that an atmosphere of authentic 
perversity is created. The swing of a 
night stick and the flash of a handcuff 
become visual punctuation marks. Dia¬ 
logue is sometimes all but drowned out 
by the creak of leather. As the produc¬ 
tion notes assert breathlessly, the cos¬ 
tume designer Beth Pasternak “wanted 
to design uniforms that looked so good 
the crew would be fighting over them 
after the shoot." She succeeded. 
Identification did not end there. “The 
director and (lead) actor not only sound 
alike", we are informed with unnerv¬ 
ing cheerfulness, "they actually look 
very much alike." 

At first, all this is fun to watch. Tom 
McCamus - his features exactly half 
way between Lou Reed and John Cale - 
is a compelling presence in the lead 
role. As long as he is poised between 
tragedy and comedy - acquiring an 
unaccustomed potency by acting the 
hardass in auditions, or introducing 
snippets of absurdly overheated cop 
dialogue into life at the bank - he is 
very funny and engaging, like Travis 
Bickie with a mortgage. Once he goes 
over the brink of madness however, he 
just becomes pathetic, and without 
another strong character for the viewer 
to identify with, the whole thing 
becomes depressing. 

Brigitte Bako’s role as Charlie is seri¬ 
ously underwritten. She starts out as a 
reasonably sassy actress disillusioned 
with victim roles, but in a sinister 
dramatised example of real life imitat¬ 
ing fiction, a victim is exactly what she 
turns out to be. As is often the way of 
these things, the more inexorable 
Henry’s inexorable spiral into personal 
degradation becomes, the less interest¬ 
ing it gets. Wellington’s sense of mis¬ 
chief - shown off to worthy effect early 
on in such fine lines as: “chuckles here 
is out of commission" - rather deserts 
him as the film builds towards its 
inevitably messy climax. Hopefully it’s 
not gone for good. 

Ben Thompson 
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• Ludwig van Beethoven is dead. 

Vienna is in mourning. Even in 
death, mystery surrounds the com¬ 
poser. whose will bequeaths his 
worldly goods to his “Immortal 
Beloved". No-one - least of all his rela¬ 
tions who are incensed by their treat¬ 
ment - knows who this woman can be. 
but Schindler, the composer’s secre¬ 
tary. vows to uncover her identity. 

In a series of encounters, each occa¬ 
sioning its own flashbacks. Schindler 
attempts to unravel the strands of 
Beethoven’s tangled love life. He meets 
the countess Julia Guicciardi. Years ear¬ 
lier, a beautiful adolescent, she gave 
Beethoven access to the Viennese beau 
monde which, she recalls, was suspi¬ 
cious of the composer’s political views: 
was he not an admirer of Napoleon? 
Bewitched by her beauty. Ludwig had 
dedicated a piano sonata to Julia: per¬ 
haps she was his Immortal Beloved. 

Schindler also travels to Hungary to 
meet the Countess Anna Marie Erdody. 
She remembers seeing Beethoven for 
the first time at a performance of his 
music, when his deafness first became 
apparent to his public. She comforted 
Beethoven, living with him through 
one of his life’s few periods of content¬ 
ment, but was she his greatest love? 

Schindler is more and more 
intrigued by Beethoven’s relationship 
with Joanna, wife of the composer’s 
brother. Caspar. Another brother, 
Johann, maintains that Beethoven 
hated women: as proof he cites an inci¬ 
dent when Beethoven first met Joanna. 
She flirted with him: he denounced her 
to Caspar as a common whore. No man 
who behaved like that could ever truly 
love a woman. 

But Schindler learns more: about a 
fight between Caspar and Ludwig 
which only ended when Joanna told 
Ludwig that his brother was dying of 
consumption; and about the legal bat¬ 
tle after Caspar’s death, when Ludwig 
won custody of Joanna’s son Karl. 
Intent on turning him into a concert 
pianist, Beethoven bullied the boy mer¬ 
cilessly. refusing to allow him to see his 
mother. Schindler realises that 
Beethoven thought Karl was his own 
son. The composer had an affair with 
Joanna and beneath his protestations 
of hatred lay a lifelong love. Joanna was 
Beethoven’s Immortal Beloved, but this 
knowledge, and the rewards that go 
with it. cannot compensate for the 
way the composer had treated her. 
Great art cannot obliterate her painful 
memories. 

• When, in Julien Temple’s The Great 
Rock *N’ Roll Swindle. Sid Vicious 
brings his rendition of *My Way’ to a 
rousing climax by pulling a gun and 
shooting into the audience, he gives a 
sardonic twist to the Romantic figure 
of the artist as an outsider, tormented 
by the demands of the public and the 
marketplace. Even punk preferred its 
artists to be tormented and to show it. 
The agony guarantees their genius, 
their separateness from us. 

As Benjamin Britten once remarked, 
the rot started with Beethoven. He was 
the prototype of the tortured genius. 


his deafness an emblem of that condi¬ 
tion of being in the world, but not of it. 
Bridging the gap between the eigh¬ 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, 
between Classicism and Romanticism, 
Beethoven prefigured generations of 
misunderstood geniuses who could 
only be sullied by contact with the vul- 
gus, the mass audience. Gunslinging 
Sid Vicious reduced the stereotype to 
absurdity while at the same time sub¬ 
scribing to its power. 

Gary Oldman played Sid Vicious in 
Alex Cox’s Sid and Nancy, and now plays 
Beethoven in Immortal Beloved. While 
not quite portraying the composer as a 
proto-punk, Gary Oldman invests him 
with something of the rock star’s 
sneery truculence. The script provides 
its own gloss, at one point demanding 
that Beethoven indulge in that quintes¬ 
sential act of rock ‘n’ roll bravado, 
throwing furniture through a hotel 
window. Pouting and strutting, his 
accent sliding across vast swathes of 
Central Europe. Oldman gives us the 
artist in self-destruct mode. Thus 
Beethoven underwrites the film, but to 
what end if the composer is portrayed 
as just an irritating little fart? 

Everything about Immortal Beloved - 
not least its title - is judiciously old- 
fashioned. Declining to follow the cur¬ 
rent trend for performing Beethoven's 
music on instruments of his period, the 
film-makers obstinately choose a mod¬ 
em orchestra playing modem instru¬ 
ments - which is no longer the modem 
way. No doubt it suits the soundtrack, 
which favours volume throughout. 
Every footfall, every scrape of a chair- 
leg. is magnified, as if such hyper-real¬ 
ism could take us into a realm beyond 
the merely human. 

Not that the film overlooks the minu¬ 
tiae that make for a worldly authentic¬ 
ity. The composer is variously called 
van Beethoven, von Beethoven, Ludwig, 
Luigi and Louis, all of which are 
authentic. At another level, the many 
forenames suggest that he is a man for 
all Europe, which suits the film’s 
myth flying. Beethoven was indeed 
impressed by the new pianos being 
made in England - his Broadwood 
recently toured concert halls through¬ 
out Europe. It’s an obscure logic that 
has a coachman say “Ja mein Herr" 
when everyone around him is speaking 
English, but the range of accents on dis¬ 
play is not only a product of multi¬ 
national casting: it can also be taken to 
represent the variety of accents in 
a nineteenth century capital before 
mass travel had begun to eradicate 
regionalisms. 

Such tiny details show that someone 
has done their homework, yet they 
never add more than decoration, know¬ 
ing nudges that try to convince us that 
this is how it really was. The narrative 
requires Beethoven’s genius to guaran¬ 
tee it, but that cannot obscure the fact 
that this Beethoven - authentic or not - 
is repressed, thuggish and a boor. 
Shades of Amadeus haunt Immortal 
Beloved, but the zest that enlivened 
Peter Schaffer’s play and Milos For¬ 
man’s film is not in evidence here. 

Nick Kimberley 
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• Princeton, NJ. The mid-50s. Cele¬ 
brated physicist Albert Einstein is 
concerned about his niece, Catherine 
Boyd, who is engaged to be married to 
James, an accomplished but uncaring 
experimental psychologist. Catherine 
and James stop in a local garage, where 
Ed. a mechanic, instantly falls in love 
with Catherine. Finding her pocket 
watch in the garage. Ed takes it to 
her address, where he encounters her 
uncle. Einstein introduces Ed to his 
three friends, Godel, Liebknecht and 
Podolsky, and asks him to help them 
retrieve some objects they have lost up 
a tree while playing badminton. Ein¬ 
stein and Ed strike up a friendship that 
the professor seeks to cultivate further 
as soon as he realises Ed’s feelings for 
his niece. 

Einstein and his friends contrive to 
meet Ed regularly at his garage. They 
hatch a plan whereby Ed will masquer¬ 
ade as a physicist and deliver a paper 
on nuclear fusion at a forthcoming 
international symposium at Princeton. 
Catherine is surprised by Ed’s hidden 
capabilities and is further intrigued 
after his success at the symposium, 
where he is hailed as a genius. After the 
reception. Einstein fakes a heart 
tremor to divert Catherine away from 
James. She and Ed take Einstein home, 
but he recovers and they stop at a cafe 
where Catherine and Ed dance. 

The press get hold of the nuclear 
fusion story and Ed becomes a 
celebrity. James, out to humiliate Ed, 
stages a public test of his IQ. With the 
surreptitious assistance of the scien¬ 
tists. Ed scores an IQ of 186. On a sail¬ 
ing trip without James. Catherine 
admits to Ed that she loves him. 

President Eisenhower visits Prince 
ton to encourage Ed to start work on a 
nuclear-fusion powered space rocket to 
compete with the Russians. En route to 
a press conference. Ed confesses the 
truth to Catherine, who has found the 
flaw in Ed’s paper on nuclear fusion. 
James announces at the conference 
that the paper was in fact a plagiarism 
of an unpublished paper by Einstein. 
Einstein asserts that, with the help of 
Ed’s hoax and Catherine’s calculations, 
he has conclusively disproven Soviet 
claims of possessing cold fusion tech¬ 
nology. Ed and Catherine unhappily 
part but are bought together at last by 
the final machinations of Einstein and 
his friends. 


• With heartwarming homilies 
such as “never lose your sense of 
wonder" and “don’t let your brain 
interfere with your heart", J.Q. pitches 
its self-consciously sentimental charm 


as if it were a Readers Digest story illus¬ 
trated by Norman Rockwell and bought 
to you courtesy of Forrest Gump Enter¬ 
prises Inc. Like Forrest Gump, IQ. works 
on the simple conceit of juxtaposing 
the small town humdrum with the 
global-historic (and cosmic), but does 
justice to neither. 

Because the film’s purblind senti¬ 
mental register bleeds into historical 
nostalgia, all potential comic moments 
are neutered. For example, the scene 
where Ed. having been made over into 
a stereotypical approximation of a 
dishevelled physics genius to address 
the symposium, is played for tooth-rot- 
ting sweetness rather than for the com¬ 
edy of embarrassment such a moment 
could present. Cue shots of Ed haltingly 
delivering the paper, gazing misty-eyed 
at his muse and instantly finding the 
confidence to fake it successfully. 

Such moments are not helped by the 
constant presence of Einstein’s three 
comic stooges - Godel, Podolsky and 
Liebknecht - each progressively more 
of a caricature of the Jewish Eastern 
European <*migr£ intellectual than 
Matthau's Einstein, who is played as an 
unkempt, caring uncle with a talent for 
self-deprecating one-liners. If nothing 
else, J.Q. will be of paradigmatic value 
to students researching a thesis on the 
Representation of Scientists in Popular 
Cinema. Gags about funny foreigners 
getting culturally acclimatised are far 
too familiar. See Einstein on a motor¬ 
bike! Observe the three stooges in a con¬ 
vertible digging Chuck Berry! Its not 
that these gags could not be funny, its 
just that the film is so unimaginative 
it cannot muster the required degree 
of irony. 

This is part of the larger problem 
with J.Q.; it refuses to mine the incon¬ 
gruencies around class and the status 
of intellect that might have made it 
more interesting. Instead, we become 
so accustomed to the spectacle of four 
venerable old gentlemen spying on 
Catherine, that the scenario starts to 
look a little creepy. Schepisi fails to 
foreground the subtext of voyeurism 
and remote control that underwrites 
the film’s sexual politics. “She doesn’t 
know what she wants", Einstein says of 
Catherine at one point. Ryan’s interpre¬ 
tation of the character as a ditsy bobby- 
soxer with a Maths degree is little more 
than a blank centre to the film, focus¬ 
ing and absorbing the varieties of male 
desire. In fact, the film’s intense and 
wearing sentimentality might be read 
as symptomatic of denial in the face of 
this latent meaning. 

It is difficult to say exactly when J.Q. 
becomes so insufferable that one seeks 
solace in the more interesting reading, 
but it is not difficult to suggest why. 
More remarkable, but equally indica¬ 
tive of the film’s complacency, is the 
underuse of its cast. Matthau, a great 
master of truculence, is denied any 
chance to exhibit jowly disdain. Rob¬ 
bins is exclusively a good-natured 
grease monkey who wears his wind¬ 
cheater well, and Fry is recognisably 
anal as the petulant scheming British 
lab-geek. One joke, one note. 

Chris Darke 
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home Beth dies. In her grief, Jo writes a 
novel based around her life with her 
sisters. Meg gives birth to twins and 
Laurie returns, bringing his new wife, 
Amy. Aunt March dies, leaving Jo her 
huge house. Her mother suggests she 
turn it into a school. One day, Jo comes 
home to find a package. It is a proof 
copy of her soon-to-be-published new 
novel, left for her by Friedrich. She 
finds him and begs to him to stay and 
teach at her school. Kissing her, he 
accepts the offer. 


• Christmas Eve in mid-nineteenth 
centuiy Concord, Massachusetts. 
In Orchard House, four teenage girls, 
Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, wait for their 
mother to come home from distribut¬ 
ing food to the poor. Their father is 
away, fighting in the Civil War. The 
next morning, a modest Christmas 
feast awaits the genteelly poor house 
hold but instead the girls take their 
food to a starving German family. On 
the way, they see their neighbour, the 
grumpy Mr Laurence and his newly 
arrived grandson, Laurie. Later Laurie 
watches wistfully from his window and 
hears the girls play-acting together. At 
a dance, Jo stumbles into him and they 
become friends. Meg meets and falls for 
Laurie’s tutor, John Brooke. After a 
night at the theatre with Laurie and 
John, Jo discovers that Amy, jealous at 
not being invited, has burnt the manu¬ 
script of a story she has been writing. 
She is furious with her little sister. 
Soon after, however, she rescues Amy 
from drowning and the two make it up. 

A telegram brings news that Mr 
March is in a Washington hospital, 
wounded, and his wife decides to go to 
him. Rather than ask her sulky Great 
Aunt March, for whom she acts as a 
companion, for the train fare, Jo sells 
her long hair. While their mother is 
away, Jo then sells her first story to a 
newspaper but her joy is marred when 
Beth contracts scarlet fever. With her 
mother’s return, Beth starts to recover, 
although she is left with a weak heart. 
The following Christmas, when Beth 
comes downstairs for the first time, Mr 
March arrives home. Four years later, 
Meg and John Brooke get married. Lau¬ 
rie declares his love for Jo. She refuses 
him, and he leaves for England, hurt 
and angry. Jo is miserable and goes to 
New York to be a governess in a board¬ 
ing house. Amy, meanwhile, is taken to 
Europe by Aunt March. In Nice, she 
meets Laurie who now professes his 
love for her. Rebuffed, he goes back to 
England to prove himself worthy of her 
by working hard. 

In New York, Jo meets Friedrich 
Bhaer, a German tutor. A romance 
develops between them, but when he is 
critical of her first novel, she is hurt. 
That day, she receives a letter from her 
mother, saying that Beth is very ill, and 
goes back home without saying good¬ 
bye to Friedrich. Soon after she reaches 


admirably played by Eric Stoltz in the 
circumstances, is a duffer. Even Laurie 
is only really seen as a reflection of the 
women he loves: first Jo, then Amy. 

Yet the film runs into problems 
because its women are so polarised that 
they never cease to be mere representa¬ 
tions. Beth, for example, is the Victo¬ 
rian ideal: the shy, home-loving, 
angelic victim who talks and lives in 
greeting card cliches. At the other end 
of the spectrum, her “Marmee” is a 
maternal blue stocking. Susan Saran¬ 
don’s Mrs March is much less senti¬ 
mental than her literary counterpart, 
who is forever praising her dear hus¬ 
band for helping her become such a 
good person, but she is also less 
human. In the novel Mrs March admits 
to having to deal with anger and frus¬ 
tration. Here Mrs March is the ultimate 
earth mother, healing the sick, sooth¬ 
ing the angry, and all the while spout¬ 
ing sensible feminist dictats to her 
daughters (women should be self- 
reliant, use their talents, not waste 
themselves simply on being decorative, 
and so on). It is upsetting to be irritated 
by an actress of Susan Sarandon’s cali¬ 
bre, but that is the cumulative effect of 
this mother-machine. 

As the most contemporary character, 
it is Jo with whom we are expected to 
be most in tune. Independent, gawky, 
tomboyish and rebellious, she finds it 
hard to fit in (and who wouldn’t, sur¬ 
rounded by these paragons of perfec¬ 
tion?). She is also always trying to 
please and can never understand why 
she cannot succeed. Winona Ryder 
runs around eagerly in a most unlady¬ 
like fashion but - unlike Katharine 
Hepburn in the 1933 version, and even 
June Allyson 16 years later - she misses 
a vital ingredient. Her Jo is not wild and 
difficult and clumsy; she is doe-eyed 
and rather mournful, with a mother 
who can solve every problem for her. 
Ryder may have made her name play¬ 
ing mixed-up teenagers, but they were 
altogether of a more sophisticated bent 
than earnest Jo. 

For just one moment, as Jo, talking to 
Friedrich about her parents’ transcen¬ 
dental beliefs, comments ruefully on 
how hard it is to grow up as a flawed 
person with “perfect” parents, the film 
alights upon what might have been its 
true dramatic centre. But the moment 
passes and we are sucked instead into 
idealism: not just about the March fam¬ 
ily but now also through a conven¬ 
tional screen romance between two 
rather beautiful people many miles 
away from the novel’s ungainly lovers. 
Following the pattern it has set 
throughout, the film brushes away 
conflict and, almost magically, puts pat 
harmony in its place. 

Once upon a time, this was a senti¬ 
mental but often charming story about 
four girls growing up at a point in his¬ 
tory when ideas about ‘womanliness’ 
were starting to enter a difficult period 
of flux. Now it has become a film with a 
mixed message; one that is both sim¬ 
plified political dogma and bland, 
wholesome sentiment. The question is: 
why did they bother? 

Amanda Lipman 
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• The fourth film version of Louisa 
May Alcott’s novel (and its sequel. 
Good Wives ) is oddly pitched. In some 
ways, it reruns the stuff of director 
Gillian Armstrong’s debut film, My Bril¬ 
liant Career, by making a broadly femi¬ 
nist drama out of a period piece. In oth¬ 
ers, it is imbued with what enough 
movies have caused us to define as 
decent, all-American family values and 
loving relationships in spite of hard¬ 
ship. For a cynical modern audience, 
that could be a little archaic. 

After the prickly The Last Days of Chez 
Nous, Armstrong is also back in the 
mushier visual land of her third fea¬ 
ture, Mrs Sojfell. There is something 
unnerving about a family that cannot 
be shown without being bathed in a 
warm sepia glow, or without an orches¬ 
tra of violins to back up their every 
emotional exchange. In a similar fash¬ 
ion, a film that spends so much time 
lingering on gorgeous New England 
scenery, whether crisp snow, red and 
golden autumns, or lush green sum¬ 
mers, is trying very hard to get a mes¬ 
sage across about the essential good¬ 
ness and innocence of the place. What 
is odd is that these are neither innocent 
nor good times. There is war, poverty 
and disease. Yet despite Little Women’s 
apparent political intent, there is no 
irony here. Atrocities simply drop out 
of focus as soon as they have provided a 
gauzy backdrop to the goodness of the 
women in question. 

There’s no question where the gen¬ 
der emphasis lies: the film resolutely 
sticks with its little women. Although 
much is made of Mr March and his 
return, he barely opens his mouth dur¬ 
ing the whole film. John Brooke, rather 
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Hollywood, 1937. Dorothy Parker 
and her second husband, Alan 
Campbell, with whom she has written 
A Star is Bom, watch the film being 
made at Selznick Studios. Following a 
brief reunion with her old friend 
Robert Benchley, Parker recalls the 
days, in 1917, when they first worked 
together at Vanity Fair, recruited by 
editor Frank Crowninshield, who 
launched her as a drama critic. 

Married to Edwin Pond Parker II, who 
returned as a drunk and a drug-addict 
from military service, Parker increas¬ 
ingly turns to the company of other 
New York critics and writers, who take 
to meeting daily at lunchtime at the 
Algonquin hotel. Headed by New York 
Times theatre critic Alexander Wooll- 
cott, these noisy gatherings provide the 
ideal stimulus for the sharply cynical 
shafts of humour for which she 
becomes quickly renowned. 

Fired from Vanity Fair, Parker turns 
for sympathy to Robert Benchley who, 
despite having a family to support, 
promptly announces his resignation. 
The two share an office; he as a colum¬ 
nist for Life and New York World, she 
writing poems and short stories. The 
Algonquin lunches continue, and after 
a visit by famed entertainer Will 
Rogers, the hotel provides a special 
table for future meetings of the self-des¬ 
ignated “Vicious Circle”. At a festive 
Round Table cabaret Parker meets 
Chicago journalist Charles MacArthur 
and falls for him. A compulsive wom¬ 
aniser, he is soon unfaithful, and 
despairingly she attempts suicide. 
Benchley comes to her rescue and not 
for the first time they consider having 
an affair; instead, they decide to 
remain just good friends. 

Inspired by the the Vicious Circle, 
Harold Ross launches The New Yorker in 
1925; contributions from Parker are to 
appear for nearly 30 years. A collection 
of poems proves a best-seller, and her 
reputation grows, but her life remains 
unstable and unfulfilling. She marries 
Alan Campbell, 11 years her junior, suf¬ 
fers a miscarriage, and moves with him 
to Hollywood. In 1945, while Campbell 
is away at the War, news reaches her of 
Benchley’s death from cirrhosis of the 
liver. She remembers one of the last 
Vicious Circle parties, at which Bench- 
ley was drunk and Parker was per¬ 
suaded to visit a psychiatrist. In 1958, 
on her way to receive the Peabody 
Award for Achievement and Integrity, 
she stops off at a bar and distractedly 
answers the questions of an eager fan. 
She dies in 1967 at the age of 74. 


In an interview that runs behind 
the final credits, Dorothy Parker 
admits to participating in the Spanish 
Civil War (reporting from Madrid in 
November, 1937), dismissing the Beat 
Generation (she was scathing about 
Kerouac), and whispers her preferred 
epitaph (something along the lines, 
perhaps, of her ironic Tombstones in the 
Starlight verses). It is clear then that 
there was considerably more to her 
than Alan Rudolph’s film has had time 
to tell. Although the screenplay is 
admirably packed with information, it 


is selective in emphasis. Dull and dis¬ 
consolate scenes at the typewriter are 
sensibly excluded, but it is disappoint¬ 
ing not to see more of Parker’s film stu¬ 
dio activities, while her co-authored 
play The Ladies of the Corridor (“the only 
thing I ever did that I was proud or) is 
firmly ignored. 

Worse, in measuring the decline and 
fall of Dorothy Parker from the time of 
her affair with Charles MacArthur in 
the mid-20s, the film overlooks at least 
two vital perspectives. There is little 
hint of the shock-waves caused by her 
political views, damaging her Holly¬ 
wood career to the extent that she was 
pronounced Communist by the Un- 
American Activities Committee in 
1952. Instead, we are shown a promis¬ 
cuous and alcoholic Parker, concerned 
more with dog food than civil rights. 
And in place of an authentic account of 
her stormy but remarkably durable 
marriage to the wealthy Alan Campbell 
(whom she divorced once and married 
twice), the Rudolph version puts Robert 
Benchley firmly at the centre of her 
world in a grandly unconsummated 
folie a deux. 

It is the reluctance of this relation¬ 
ship to accept its own consequences 
that turns Parker’s story into the stuff 
of Rudolph’s dreams. If she had been 
played by Genevieve Bujold, ( Trouble in 
Mind, The Modems ) the resemblance to 
Rudolph’s archetypal woman might 
almost have been too obvious. Incar¬ 
nated by a welter of women in Welcome 
to LA and by Geraldine Chaplin in 
Remember My Name, she’s the one for 
whom the perfect love remains inspir- 
ingly just out of reach, a source both of 
satisfaction and of perplexity, leading 
to desperation. In Parker’s case, the 
result is partly that somnambulistic (or 
inebriated) condition which has 
infected Rudolph’s heroines since Pre¬ 
monition (1972) and partly an irre¬ 
sistible eloquence. Rudolph has always 
written good dialogue and here, legiti¬ 
mately plagiarising Parker, he has 
excelled himself. 

A master of the social event, Rudolph 
reconstructs the Algonquin as he for¬ 
merly constructed Paris for The Modems 
- in a Montreal studio, with much the 
same vitality of costume and decor, 
footnoted by much the same weaiy 


observation of parties that outlive their 
proper span and mornings after that 
last for days. The Round Table lunches 
are a fanfare of one-liners amid a hub¬ 
bub of passing names elusively on the 
edge of distinction. They are filmed 
with exuberant swoops of the camera. 
The formal geometries of Rudolph’s 
early films have been replaced by the 
mellow appreciation of furniture, an 
inclination to glide from one beauti¬ 
fully appointed room to another or to 
contemplate a lakeside garden party in 
a single leisurely revolve - all indolence 
and charm. As usual, the past is where 
the colour lies; for the present, which 
in Mrs. Parker’s case seems to mean 
everything after the mid-30s, Rudolph 
shifts to a prosaic monochrome. 

Augmenting Mark Isham’s music, set 
in its accustomed introspective key, the 
film’s soundtrack is punctuated by 
Parker’s poems. Her unexpectedly vul¬ 
nerable cadences, with their bitter 
punch rhymes (“And if that makes you 
happy, kid/You’ll be the first it ever 
did”) are less crowd pleasing than her 
more famous asides - “I never liked a 
man I didn’t meet”, “Don’t look at me 
in that tone of voice”, “A girl can get 
splinters sliding down a barrister” - 
but they remain her salvation. However 
sparsely we are informed about 
Parker’s pursuit of the unsuitable, how¬ 
ever fictional the unexplored romance 
with Benchley (who has in this elegant 
rendering by Campbell Scott, all the 
dash of another Errol Flynn), a portrait 
of a genuine loner emerges from this 
melancholy commentary. 

Employing accents said to be accu¬ 
rate (although they sound at first like a 
W. C. Fields impersonation), Jennifer 
Jason Leigh constructs a jaded and ter¬ 
minally wounded Parker, as inexplica¬ 
ble now as she must have seemed in 
her time with her unsteady poise, piti¬ 
less self-appraisals, and strange miscel¬ 
lany of distraught hats. This formida¬ 
ble performance, as cunning and 
detailed as her contributions to Rush 
and Miami Blues, gives Rudolph’s 
amiably fragmented, eavesdropping 
agenda more than a few useful hints 
of plausibility. For the real Dorothy Parker, 
nevertheless, a dose of Constant Reader 
remains the best recommendation. 
Philip Strick 
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• In a diner somewhere in the mid¬ 
west, a young girl begins dancing 
while her boyfriend orders food. Three 
roughnecks assume she’s easy bait and 
begin to taunt her. Immediately she 
and her boyfriend produce firearms 
and begin slaughtering everyone, leav¬ 
ing only one witness to tell the tale. The 
pair are Mickey and Mallory and 
they’re on a killing spree. A backstory 
in the form of a spoof television sitcom 
entitled I Love Mallory sketches out how 
Mallory was prey to an abusive and vio¬ 
lent father and how she and Mickey 
killed her entire family. 

On a high bridge over a deep gorge, 
the two clasp slashed hands in a blood 
bond. Their instant media history is 
then encapsulated by the television 
show American Maniacs, hosted by Aus¬ 
tralian Wayne Gayle. They are celebrity 
killers. As they drive along, Mickey sug¬ 
gests several passing candidates to take 
as hostage. Irritated that they’re all 
women, Mallory leaves Mickey 
stranded, driving to a garage where she 
seduces a mechanic on the bonnet of 
her car before shooting him for giving 
“the worst head I ever had”. 

Together again. Mickey and Mallory 
run out of gas in the middle of the 
desert. An old Indian mystic gives them 
shelter in his hut. He seems to have 
some understanding and sympathy for 
them, but that night Mickey has a 
nightmare and shoots the Indian dead 
by mistake. Surrounded by deadly con¬ 
jured snakes, the two both get bitten 


before making their getaway. They go 
to collect an antidote from a store, but 
the alarm is raised and the building 
surrounded. Hard-nosed detective Jack 
Scagnetti is soon on the scene to arrest 
them, hoping to consummate a per¬ 
verse passion for Mallory. 

A year later, Scagnetti is called in by 
the warden to deliberately assasinate 
Mickey and Mallory in prison. On 
Superbowl Sunday. Mickey gives an in- 
depth interview to Gayle and his Ameri¬ 
can Maniacs crew. His unapologetic 
admission that he’s a “natural bom 
killer" sparks an instant riot among the 
watching inmates. While his guards 
are distracted by the noise. Mickey 
grabs a shotgun and kills several of 
them before leading a procession of 
hostages through the prison to Mal¬ 
lory’s cell. There he finds Scagnetti try¬ 
ing to assault her. Mickey shoots him 
dead and fights his way out. via the 
front gate, encouraging a frenzied 
Gayle to join in the killing. In a clearing 
in the woods, the couple explain to 
Gayle that he must die and together 
they execute him before his own cam¬ 
era. A flash-forward shows Mickey and 
Mallory living in a mobile home as a 
nuclear family. 

• After the much-discussed delay to 
its classification by the BBFC, 
what’s most surprising about Natural 
Bom Killers is not the visceral depiction 
of violent acts, but that anyone could 
have accepted Oliver Stone’s putative 
satire as a serious work. Not only is the 
film played for grim laughs through¬ 
out (albeit by a director who is clearly 
not laughing), with Mickey and Mallory 
as overblown cartoon killers, but its 
black humour is so strained and hyster¬ 
ical that all satirical intent is dissi¬ 
pated. There’s barely a trace left of 
Tarantino’s usual cool wit (assuming it 
was there in the original script), no 
nice domestic touches to offset the 
mayhem; it’s a straightforward rush of 
inexplicably raw visual data. 

Stone’s proclaimed target is the per¬ 
nicious levelling effect of media satura¬ 
tion on moral questions, but if this full- 
on assault of MTV blip-editing and sim¬ 
ulated channel-surfing hits any target 
at all. it would be the barn door 
marked ‘overused imagery’. For all the 
hallucinogenic frenzy with which this 
film shuffles the full range of image¬ 
gathering options, it is a curiously sec¬ 
ond-hand experience. Its pictorial exu¬ 
berance feels forced, a slap-dash imita¬ 
tion of music video and infotainment 
style. In attempting a self-lacerating 
version of Terrence Malick’s Badlands 
and the tinpot imitations that have fol¬ 
lowed that film in mythologising ’mis¬ 
understood’ hoodlum youth. Stone is 
clearly so afraid that his audience 
won’t get the fact that he’s engaged in 
parody, that he restates everything 
over and over, repeatedly cutting from 
wielded gun, to reacting victim, to 
entry wound, to gun again. But he also 
sends himself up, having Mallory rant 
at Mickey for killing the Indian: “Bad. 
bad, bad, bad, bad", as if she were giv¬ 
ing notes on his performance. 

Woody Harrelson and Juliette Lewis 


are nevertheless superb at exaggerat¬ 
ing the archetypes of cool psycho¬ 
pathology forged around the mean and 
moody stars of the 50s and 60s. Harrel- 
son’s cocky smirk makes a particularly 
apt counterpart to Lewis’s method pout 
(she could have parodied her own per¬ 
formance in Kalifomia; instead she 
plays a more decisive and self-possessed 
version of white trash womanhood). 
There are blink-and-miss-’em knowing 
allusions to films as diverse as Detour 
and Scorpio Rising, which can be seen as 
progenitors of the standard weirdness- 
is-all music video approach. But while 
it’s undoubtedly true that the image 
bank of rebel youth mythology - of 
Dean. Presley, Brando et al - has been 
plundered to bankruptcy by the end¬ 
less recycling of the music promo busi¬ 
ness. it didn’t need a scion of the 60s 
such as Stone - whose own movie. The 
Doors, is similarly meretricious - to 
spend millions of dollars bemoaning it. 
To call it overkill would be an under¬ 
statement. 

What is unique and remarkable, 
however, is for a big budget Hollywood 
movie deliberately to trash its narrative 
in favour of a nightmare logic. Perhaps 
Stone has no interest in telling more 
than a vestigal story because it’s harder 
with narrative to predict an audience’s 
reaction. He wants us to feel nothing 
but his own palpable disgust at the 
kind of true-crime cultural production 
spoofed as American Maniacs. But what 
he is holding up is a fairground’s dis¬ 
torting mirror, to which we can only 
respond with a laugh or a shrug. 

Of course, it will be argued that one- 
note-harping on one-note-harping is 
the whole point, that, whether or not 
you get the insider references, you will 
get the message. But Stone fails to fol¬ 
low his own logic. If an audience is 
sophisticated enough to read the 
stream of images then surely they 
deserve a coherent argument. Here the 
audience gets a deafening imprecation 
to think about every little thing from a 
director who seems to feel that they’ve 
already lost the ability to do so. 

There might be another reason for 
Stone’s abandoning the coherent narra¬ 
tive. Perhaps the least-discussed of 
recent new technologies is the com¬ 
puter-based editing systems, such as 
Avid and Lightworks, which enable a 
film to be edited digitally at speed in 
many different versions. Without this 
facility. Natural Bom Killers would be 
almost unthinkable, not simply 
because otherwise the process of assem¬ 
bling such a random mass of footage 
would take too long, but also because 
linear hands-on editing arguably forces 
the film-maker to think the whole 
thing through, to keep the entire film 
in his or her head. No-one could possi¬ 
bly retain a complete and detailed pic¬ 
ture of this film because it is so non- 
commital and open-ended. 

As for the film’s much-trumpeted 
ability to shock, it is set at the level of a 
prank, reminiscent of nothing so much 
as a heavy metal band adding a back¬ 
wards voice track to an album simply 
to wind up Christian fundamentalists. 
Nick James 
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Jerry Lovell, a doctor working in 
smalltown North Carolina, is 
called out by Sherrif Todd Peterson to 
an isolated lakeside cabin where an old 
woman has died. Jerry is fascinated to 
find evidence of a life untouched by 
twentieth century developments. As he 


explores, he is startled by a creature 
who springs from the rafters, wailing 
and screaming in an incomprehensible 
language. The young woman violently 
ejects the two shaken men; but Jerry 
finds a note in an old family Bible: 
“The Lord led you here, stranger. Guard 
my Nell." 

Speculating that Nell’s sole human 
contact must have been with her 
mother and that her strange language 
may be derived from her mother’s 
stroke-affected speech, Jerry invites an 
ambitious city psychologist, Paula 
Olsen, to examine his discovery. Sur¬ 
reptitiously observing Nell’s childlike 
rituals, he soon regrets involving Paula, 
who applies to have Nell committed. 
Jeny fights her. and the judge agrees 
to defer a decision for three months 
until Nell’s behaviour has been more 
thoroughly studied. Jerry and Paula 
establish their respective observation 
bases and pursue different methods; 
while Jerry learns to imitate Nell's lan¬ 
guage. Paula is unable to reach a con¬ 
clusive diagnosis. 

One night, they see Nell naked on a 
rock in the lake, seemingly absorbed in 
a private ritual with another invisible 
person. When Nell explains one of her 
words, “eva’dur" - meaning both evil¬ 
doer and man - to Jerry by miming a 
stabbing movement towards her belly, 
he concludes that she has an irrational 
fear of rape. At Paula’s suggestion, he 
shows Nell his naked body, but she 
responds with neither sexual interest 
nor unease. One day Nell leads them to 
a small skeleton sheltered in the 
woods. They realise that Nell had a 
twin. May. who died as a child and 
guess that the pair spoke their own pri¬ 
vate language. 

Attracted to Jerry but increasingly 
excluded by the bond between him and 
Nell. Paula taunts him that he is only 
interested in Nell because she is not a 
threat to his bachelor lifestyle. They 
drive Nell into town. Although over¬ 
whelmed. she forms an instant, 
uncanny empathy with Peterson’s men¬ 
tally distressed wife Mary. Nell then 
wanders into a bar where salacious 
youths persuade her to expose her 
breasts, until Jerry angrily bursts in 
and saves her. 

After discreet facilitation by Nell, 
Jerry and Paul spend their first night 
together. A story about the “wild 
woman of the woods" breaks as front¬ 
page news. The city mental hospital is 
now the only place where Nell can be 
safe. She is utterly traumatised and if 
she does not improve in time for the 
court hearing she will be institution¬ 
alised. Jerry snatches her away to a 
motel. His pain melts the frozen emo¬ 
tions between him and Paula. Seeing 
their embrace Nell shows signs of 
recovery. In court, Nell asks Jerry to act 
as her interpreter and speaks for her¬ 
self. Five years later, the Jerry and Paula 
- now married with a young daughter - 
drive out to Nell’s cabin, where she is 
surrounded by friends, to celebrate her 
birthday. 


Speculation that Nell could cull 
Jodie Foster a third Best Actress 



Back to basics: Jodie Foster 


Oscar has already generated cynicism 
among critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic, one even suggesting that the 
prospect was the only plausible motive 
for her production company Big Egg 
Pictures picking this backwoods moral 
tale as its first movie. Perhaps it’s Piano 
envy: as US Premiere explained recently, 
“being mute won an Oscar for Holly 
Hunter, so there’s no telling what 
speaking gibberish will do for Jodie Fos¬ 
ter." Or perhaps it’s just unfortunate 
that Nell comes so close on the heels of 
Forrest Gump - another back-to-basics 
fable whose bottom line is the triumph 
of homespun innocence over post-60s 
values. Though its intelligent liberal 
surface might seem some distance 
from Gump’s simple-minded homilies. 
Nell shares more of the latter’s reac¬ 
tionary nostalgia than its makers 
might like to think. 

Ne/I often looks and feels less like a 
movie than a showcase for a star turn. 

In contrast with Ada in The Piano, whose 
gestures and facial expressions surpass 
speech in their defiant eloquence, 
Nell’s physical and facial language is 
intentionally unreadable, in keeping 
with her total isolation from modern 
society. But it is difficult to believe in 
that isolation when Foster gesticulates 
around her lakeside cabin as if she 
were a one woman contemporary 
dance class and when her painstak¬ 
ingly faded print frocks look like 
grunge chic leftovers. As her suppos¬ 
edly incomprehensible private lan¬ 
guage sounds very like a heavily dis¬ 
torted Southern drawl, it’s no surprise 
when Neeson laboriously realises that 
that’s more or less what it is. 

From Rain Man to Awakenings, the 
notion that the mentally ‘challenged’ 
have in fact been blessed with a special 
gift has found increasing popularity in 
Hollywood. The most pertinent ques¬ 
tion about this trend is not whether 
such movies are producing positive 
images, but exactly whose needs these 
images are serving. For all its liberal 
noises about Nell’s vulnerability to 
exploitation and abuse at the hands of 
‘civilisation’. Nell is not really inter¬ 
ested in its protagonist’s subjective I 




experience. The film does not require 
us even to begin imagining what it 
would mean to live like her. but merely 
to echo Jerry’s response to his first sight 
of her cabin: “Wow! Is this for real?" 

A recurring theme in several recent 
idiot-savant films is that the chal- 
lenged-but-gifted character becomes a 
valid member of society not in their 
own right but because of their value to 
other (less gifted) people. In Rain Man, 
this value was literally monetary: yup¬ 
pie Tom Cruise’s reward for learning to 
love his autistic brother Dustin Hoff¬ 
man instead of fleecing him of his $3 
million inheritance was to gain a share 
of the cash. Here, Nell’s right to auton¬ 
omy is demonstrated entirely in terms 
of her value as a catalyst through 
whom Jerry and Paula learn about 
themselves. 

It says plenty about the film’s essen¬ 
tial conservatism and aversion to risk 
that the possibility of sexual attraction 
between Nell and Jerry is never seri¬ 
ously entertained. The casting of real- 
life twosome Neeson and Richardson 
underlines the tacit assumption that 
Nell cannot really be a sexual con¬ 
tender - more so when, conveniently. 
Nell starts relating to the pair as if they 
were her parents. In this context. 
Paula’s shows of jealousy over Jerry’s 
fascination with Nell are merely a func¬ 
tion of her own unadmitted desire, 
while Nell’s joy as she gambols naked 
in the lake is passed off as sexless 
and childlike. 

More insidiously, Nell’s innocence 
functions as a benchmark of nostalgia 
against which urban life, psychiatry, 
the uncertainties of 90s relationships - 
and seemingly even feminism - are 
rounded up and denounced. You don’t 
need to wait for her to narrowly escape 
rape by teenage rednecks (in a pool bar 
setting that toys distastefully with 
memories of Foster's performance in 
The Accused) to figure that the world 
beyond the backwoods is a menacing 
place; its sledgehammer visual imagery 
- idyllic, over-leisurely sequences of 
dense woodland and misty, mystical 
lakes edited against intimidating 
urban freeways and mirror-glass sky¬ 
scrapers - has already done the job 
within minutes of the opening credits. 

The connection between this back- 
ward-lpoking ruralism and an equally 
regressive take on gender roles is made 
clear in the film’s treatment of Paula, 
in whom bad female ambition and bad 
urban values are explicitly linked. 
While Jerry observes Nell from a self- 
built hide in the woods, unrecon¬ 
structed career-woman Paula spies on 
her via close-circuit television from a 
luxury houseboat and records her 
observations into a dictaphone. Jerry’s 
reaction to the news that she plans to 
stay for three months - “Don’t you 
have a life?" - is a surefire insinuation 
that a career and emotional fulfilment 
don’t mix. It's no surprise then, that 
Paula ends up shacked up in the coun¬ 
try with Jerry, an estate car and a tod¬ 
dler. In keeping with this film’s consid¬ 
erable limitations, the exact nature of 
Nell’s fulfilment is harder to gauge. 
Claire Monk 
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In Moscow, Sergei purchases two 
identical Dior neck ties. In Paris, 
the week of the pret a porter fashion 
shows. Olivier de la Fontaine, head of 
the French Fashion Council, receives 
one tie with a letter. After a bitter 
exchange with his wife Isabella, he 
puts on the tie, and leaves. He visits his 
lover, fashion designer Simone Lowen- 
thal, also being visited by pregnant 
supermodel Albertine. At the airport, 
Kitty Potter, reporter for American 
fashion channel FRD, is interviewing 
celebrities, including Regina Krumm of 
Elle, Sissy Wanamker of Harper’s Bazaar, 
and Nina Scant of British Vogue. Fash¬ 
ion buyer Major Hamilton angles for an 
interview but is rejected. Louise Hamil¬ 
ton encounters a Houston Chronicle fash¬ 
ion reporter, Abbe Eisenhower, who 
has left her bags back in the US. De 
la Fontaine notes Sergei, just arrived, 
wearing the same tie. In the ride 
back to Paris, Olivier dies choking on a 
ham sandwich. Sergei panics and runs, 
jumping off the Pont Alexandre. Police 
Inspector Tantpis and newly widowed 
Isabella, participating in a dog show, 
are informed of the death (assumed 
to be murder) at the same time. 

At the Grand Hotel. Eisenhower has 
to share a room with Washington Post 
sportswriter Joe Flynn, forced to stay in 
town and cover the ‘murder*. Neither 
has any clothes but what they're wear¬ 
ing - Sergei having stolen Joe’s suitcase 
- and their animosity turns into a hot 
sexual affair. English designer Cort 
Romney with his wife Violetta and 
‘street’ designer Cy Bianco with his 
assistant/lover Reggie prepare for their 
shows, the House of Dior, Sonia Rykiel, 
Christian LaCroix. Issey Miyake, and 
Jean-Paul Gaultier have theirs; all and 
sundry are interviewed by Kitty Potter. 
The three fashion editors pursue the 
services of sardonic, calculating fash¬ 
ion photographer Milo O’Brannigan. 


O’Brannigan - who tricks the women 
into posing for pictures in humiliating 
positions - is also working for Jack, 
Simone Lowenthal’s son. Married to 
model Dane. Jack is having an affair 
with her sister Kiki. Isabella faints 
when she encounters Sergei at a fash¬ 
ion show, then keeps her cool when he 
turns up again at a Bulgari jewellery 
show; they had been married 42 years 
earlier in Italy. The Romney and Bianco 
shows are big successes, but each 
designer is cheating with the other’s 
partner. The three editors have their 
revenge on O’Brannigan when Wana- 
maker steals his negatives. Tantpis 
learns from an autopsy that Olivier’s 
death was an accident and the case is 
closed. Simone upsets the whole hypo¬ 
critical applecart, staging her climactic 
show entirely with nude models, 
including Albertine. 

For all the fuss it makes about 
going backstage at Parisian fash¬ 
ion shows. Robert Altman’s Pret-a-Porter 
has remarkably little to show. Nowhere 
do we see anyone design anything, or 
figure out how to drape the models to 
best effect. A show is deemed a success 
solely on the buzz it sparks among the 
audience and the media; at no point do 
we see anyone buy or sell the fanciful 
togs on display, which would seem to 
be the point of the whole thing. 

Despite Altman piling his trademark 
contempt onto television fashion 
reporter Kitty Potter (played with real 
comic charm by Kim Basinger), his 
whole approach merely mimics the 
shooting style of fashion shows on MTV 
and CNN: lots of handheld stuff, first 
closing up on the media lovelies in the 
audience, then watching the models 
strut their stuff with low-angle, idola¬ 
trous pans that self-consciously include 
the popping flashes of the photogra¬ 
phers. From there it is backstage for ► 
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◄ the shoulder-to-shoulder post-show 
jam. a silkier version of the locker 
room interview. Altman had his cast 
mingle with the real life personages 
but all they do is duplicate the postur¬ 
ing of the media-sawy fashion crowd. 

There are half-hearted attempts to 
comment on the whole idea of fashion 
or fads, but they don’t amount to 
much. Julia Roberts and Tim Robbins 
play a pair of US journalists, forced to 
share a hotel room they cannot leave 
because each has lost baggage. Their 
forced intimacy soon contributes to 
some hot and heavy couplings, yet they 
cannot make any instant judgements 
on each other’s amorous suitability 
because they’re not wearing their usual 
sartorial signals. Amusing enough, 
except that even this simple encounter 
is blighted by Roberts’ character 
becoming some sort of dipso/nympho, 
unable to resist sex after drinking. It is 
as if the director can’t resist reducing 
the most innocent characterisation 
into a mechanism for contempt. 

This sourness reaches its nadir with 
the three fashion editors pursuing fash¬ 
ion photographer Milo O’Brannigan. 
Although Linda Hunt tries to run a cool 
and collected variation on the career 
woman persona, Tracey Ullman and 
Sally Kellerman dive into stereotypical 
waters. O’Brannigan, played with con¬ 
descension by Stephen Rea, tricks the 
women into humiliating intimacies 
and photographs them, thus cruelly 
turning the tables on these merchants 
of female imagery. Yet the point is 
utterly subsumed by the gusto with 
which Altman films their self-abase¬ 
ments; he even has Kellerman repeat 
her breast-flashing embarrassment 
from MASH. Whatever connivance the 
women may have in their own plight is 
swamped by the ferocity of the film’s 
delight in it. 

Sophia Loren and Marcello Mas- 
troianni enact a travesty of some of 
their lesser vehicles, cooing and shout¬ 
ing at one another as they recall a past 
romance of comically impossible 
twists. As she is Olivier’s widow and he 
a lowly communist tailor, one supposes I 
there is a point being scored, but what¬ 
ever it is dies aborning. Forest 
Whitaker and Richard E. Grant play 
over-the-top gay designers; the latter in 
particular confuses swish with charac¬ 
ter. Neither comes close to the kind of 
“what-of-it?" campness Kenneth Williams 
could toss off. Which is another way of 
saying the movie doesn’t even live up 
to being Carry On Couturier. 

What makes the movie reprehensible 
rather than merely miserable is how it 
marks the degeneration of the film 
technique associated with Jean 
Renoir’s great middle period. In his 
hands, the unanchored camera could 
pick up and follow any character or 
story passing by. It joined peasant and 
noble, sinner and saint, in a narrative 
democracy that was ultimately one of 
the century’s most sublime expressions 
of secular faith and hope. But in Alt¬ 
man’s hands, the camera becomes an 
instrument for turning away, creating 
instead a democracy of contempt. 

Henry Sheehan 
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• A young Catholic priest, Fr Greg 
Pilkington. newly appointed to a 
working-class Liverpool parish, arrives 
at the presbytery where he meets Fr 
Matthew Thomas and the housekeeper, 
Maria Kerrigan. In his first sermon 
Greg offends Matthew by preaching 
that individuals, not society are respon¬ 
sible for their sins. For his part Greg 
objects to Matthew singing karaoke in 
a pub and is scandalised to find he 
shares a bed with Maria. 

Against Matthew’s advice. Greg tries 
to visit his parishioners on a housing 
estate, meeting with rejection and 
abuse. After officiating at a boozy wake 
he puts on civilian clothes and visits a 
gay club, where he picks up a young 
man. Graham. They make love at Gra¬ 
ham’s flat. The next day Greg takes con¬ 
fession from a group of schoolchildren; 
one of them, Lisa Unsworth. tells him 



her father is sexually abusing her. Greg 
confronts Unsworth, who is defiantly 
unrepentant. 

Lisa has a fit in the classroom while 
Greg is teaching. He drops hints to 
Lisa’s mother and her teacher but. 
trapped by the seal of the confessional, 
is unable to speak out. Graham, whom 
Greg has continued to see, comes to 
Mass, but Greg withholds the sacra¬ 
ment from him. Desperate about Lisa, 
he urgently prays to Christ to inter¬ 
vene. Mrs Unsworth. coming home 
unexpectedly, catches her husband and 
Lisa in bed together. Realising Greg 
knew, she publicly denounces him. 

Greg and Graham, embracing in 
Greg’s car, are caught by the police. 
Greg pleads guilty and his case is 
splashed across the headlines. He 
attempts suicide and is told by the 
Bishop to quit the diocese. Having 
vainly tried to see Lisa, he retreats to a 
remote country parish presided over by 
the censorious Fr Redstone. Matthew 
arrives and persuades Greg to come 
back and say Mass with him. Despite 
Matthew’s impassioned plea for toler¬ 
ance. half the congregation walk out, 
and those that remain queue up to take 
communion from Matthew. Only Lisa 
comes for communion from Greg. He 
breaks down and weeps in her arms. 

Snorting like a bull limbering up 
for the matador, an elderly priest 
levels the wooden beam he’s carrying 
and charges full-tilt at the elegantly 
diamond-paned windows of the 
Bishop’s palace. His improvised batter¬ 
ing-ram is a five foot crucifix. Outra¬ 
geous, powerful and brutally funny, 
the pre-credit sequence of Priest gives 
fair warning of what’s in store: a none- 
too-subtle but trenchant assault on the 
smug hypocrisies of our time, using 
organised religion, and specifically the 
Catholic church, as the chosen blunt 
instrument. 

Jimmy McGovern, here making his 
debut as a feature film writer, has 
never scrupled to show his hand, and 
the sermon he puts in the mouth of the 
radical Fr Matthew makes it clear 
enough where he thinks the Church 
should be standing; “If you exploit your 


workforce, shut down schools and hos¬ 
pitals... aren’t you interfering in Cre¬ 
ation and spitting in the face of God?" 
“That wasn't a sermon, it was a party 
political broadcast for the Labour 
Party," comments Greg sourly. But the 
film pitilessly exposes the futility of his 
own attempts at priestly duties, gab¬ 
bling Last Unction over an insensible 
body on a speeding hospital trolley, or 
embarking on an ill-fated round of pas¬ 
toral visits. (Gratified at last, after 
countless slammed doors and obsceni¬ 
ties. to be invited in. he finds himself 
faced with two Jehovahs Witnesses 
eager to make converts.) 

Not that Priest attacks religion as 
such; if anything, it affirms the validity 
of faith by setting it against a backdrop 
of those who abuse it, the time-servers 
and bigots - recalling G. K. Chesterton’s 
comment that Christianity wasn’t tried 
and found wanting, but found difficult 
and not tried. The film never descends 
to facile anti-religious jibes, and even - 
by tight cross-cutting between Greg’s 
desperate prayer and Mrs Unsworth 
catching her incestuous husband in 
the act - hints at the possibility of 
direct divine intervention. In the final 
reel Greg, forgiven by the abused child 
Lisa, achieves something close to a Bres- 
sonian grace. 

Bressonian austerity, though, is in 
fairly short supply. This final scene 
already packs a massive emotional 
punch; garnishing it with a solo piano 
rendition of ‘You’ll Never Walk Alone' 
might be thought to verge on overkill. 
Still, lapses like this scarcely matter, 
given the fury and savage humour of 
McGovern’s writing and the energy of 
Antonia Bird’s direction. Bird draws 
from her cast - especially Tom Wilk¬ 
inson as Matthew and Christine 
Tremarco as Lisa - performances of raw 
intensity, but the film’s most chilling 
moment goes to Robert Pugh as Lisa’s 
father, justifying himself (“It’s the one 
thing we’d all like to do") with wet¬ 
lipped relish. The Catholic hierarchy 
probably won’t be any too pleased 
about Priest. They should be, though - if 
only for a film that pays religion the 
compliment of taking it so seriously. 
Philip Kemp 
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New York. 1958. The most popu¬ 
lar quiz show on television is 
NBC's Twenty One. hosted by Jack Barry, 
and its current reigning champion is 
Herbie Stempel, a working-class Jew 
from Queens. Herbie’s nervous man¬ 
nerisms annoy Martin Rittenholm. 
owner of Geritol, the programme’s 
sponsor, and he orders the producers 
Dan Enright and A1 Freedman to find a 
more appealing challenger. The pro¬ 
gramme is watched by Charles Van 
Doren, a lecturer at Columbia and 
scion of a distinguished American liter¬ 
ary family, who offers himself as a con¬ 
testant. Dan and A1 are delighted; by 
dangling the prospect of future televi¬ 
sion employment they persuade Herbie 
to “take a dive” and answer a question 
wrong. Charles becomes the new cham¬ 
pion. The show’s ratings soar; to pre¬ 
serve their asset the producers suggest 
they feed him pre-arranged questions. 
At first shocked, Charles lets the lure of 
further wealth and fame persuade him. 
Young, classy, good-looking, he wins 
week after week and attains the status 
of national hero. 

Finding himself dropped by NBC. 
Herbie tries resentfully to expose the 
fix. He makes little headway, but his 
efforts attract the attention of Dick 
Goodwin, a bright young Federal 
lawyer working for a Congressional 


sub-committee. Coming to New York. 
Dick’s initial inclination to believe Her¬ 
bie is swayed by Charles’s culture and 
charm - even more so when he is 
invited to the New England birthday 
party of his father, the eminent poet 
Mark Van Doren. However, he meets 
another ex-contestant, James Snod¬ 
grass, who gives him proof that ques¬ 
tions were fixed. Meanwhile Charles, 
troubled by his conscience, persuades 
Dan to let him lose to a new challenger. 
Watched by Dick, he fails a question to 
which Dick knows Charles knew the 
answer. Charles gets a lucrative job on 
NBC’s Today show. 

Brushing off Dan’s crude attempt at 
bribery. Dick arranges for Herbie to 
appear before the Committee. He pri¬ 
vately confronts Charles with the truth 
but agrees not to involve him; his only 
concern is to nail NBC. But Herbie, giv¬ 
ing testimony, gets overexcited and 
implicates Charles. Subpoenaed to 
appear, Charles confesses the fraud to 
his father, who agrees to accompany 
him to the hearings. In their testimony 
Rittenholm and NBC head Robert Kint- 
ner disclaim all knowledge of the fix. 
but Charles confesses. With one excep¬ 
tion. the Committee commend him for 
his candour, although he loses his post 
at Columbia. Dan and A1 admit the 
show was fixed, but deny that NBC or 
Geritol knew of it. Dick realises that the 
network has won. 

• “Cheating on a quiz show - isn’t 
that like plagiarizing a comic 
strip?” inquires Paul Scofield, elegantly 
rumpled as the patrician New England 
poet Mark Van Doren. The man. you 
can’t help thinking, has a point. In 
retelling the famous Twenty One scandal 
of the late 50s, when it emerged that 
one of the top-rated television quiz 
shows was as fixed as an all-in wrestling 
match. Robert Redford’s Quiz Show 
spends two hours working up a fine old 
head of moral indignation - as though 
this were another JFK, or at least Eight 
Men Out. The venality of the media, the 
complicity of the establishment, the 
racism and class snobbery pervading 
American society - each of these tar¬ 
gets is hauled up and given a well- 
deserved wallop, and of course the 
Twenty One fraud was a symptom of a 
more widespread national corruption. 
But as symptoms go. it still looks like 
pretty small beer. “Who gets hurt?" 
protest the show’s scuzzy producers 
when the truth comes out. “We give the 
public what they want.” And what they 
expect, maybe. The film’s production 
notes talk of "the facts that shocked a 
nation", but outside the synthetic out¬ 
rage of the headlines was anybody 
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really shocked - or even surprised? 

To work on anything beyond an anec¬ 
dotal level, a story like this needs to key 
into some definitive moment of lost 
national innocence - “They’ve shot the 
President!" or the agonised young fan’s 
plea to disgraced White Sox fielder 
Shoeless Joe Jackson, “Say it ain’t so, 
Joe!” Failing that, all we’re left with is a 
well-staged drama-documentary with 
ideas above its station, and a display of 
hucksterism in the fine old American 
tradition of Barnum and Bailey or the 
travelling medicine show. A stronger 
sense of period might have helped. We 
get passing nods to McCarthyism. and 
there’s a moment in a car showroom 
when news of the first sputnik comes 
over the radio - customer and sales¬ 
man gazing nervously skyward as 
though Commie agents were about to 
drop through the ceiling. But what 
never quite comes over is the brittle, 
panicky tone of late-50s America, a soci¬ 
ety so desperate for heroes it could seek 
them in television quiz shows. 

Shorn of its pretensions, though, Quiz 
Show serves up a diverting story and 
tells it well. Redford’s direction is 
fluent and self-effacing, and he draws 
fine performances from his cast, not 
least a neat cameo from Martin Scors¬ 
ese as the show's sponsor, purring with 
delight at his own impish cyncism. As 
the irritatingly geekish Herbie. John 
Turturro surpasses himself, lecturing 
his sullen wife on the virtues of educa¬ 
tion and eagerly pointing out to the 
Congressional Committee the finer 
points of his quiz show performance 
on tape ("Look! Look! There’s the lip-bit¬ 
ing!”). The least convincing character - 
strangely, since the script is based on 
his book - is the Federal sleuth. Dick 
Goodwin. He comes across as too 
schematic a figure, sharing an immi¬ 
grant background with Herbie and an 
Ivy League education with Charles, 
socially suspended somewhere bet¬ 
ween them. 

Class, in fact, is what the film is 
chiefly about. Repeatedly we see the 
American establishment closing ranks: 
the arty Van Doren clan, with their 
shared jokes and erudite Shakespeare 
quoting that keep Dick subtly 
excluded; the NBC chief and the Com¬ 
mittee chairman chatting about next 
week’s golf date before adopting their 
respective formal postures; the assem¬ 
bled Congressmen solemnly congratu¬ 
lating Charles on his sententious, 
high-flown confession. (The only Con¬ 
gressman to remain unimpressed bears 
an ethnic name, Derounian; sig¬ 
nificantly, he’s played by Joseph Attana- 
sio. father of the film’s scriptwriter.) 
Yet Quiz Show, ironically, ends up 
endorsing the same snobbery that it 
berates, by making it seem that the 
scandal only mattered because it was a 
well-bred young academic who was 
caught cheating. If Herbie Stempel, 
the “annoying Jewish guy with a side 
walk haircut”, as Scorsese’s Mr Geritol 
describes him, had been the guilty 
party, would anyone today remember 
the affair - let alone make a movie 
about it? 

Philip Kemp 
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1962, Villeneuve-sur-Lot in south¬ 
west France. Pierre Bartolo, about 
to leave for service in Algeria, is getting 
married. He confides to a local school¬ 
teacher, Madame Alvarez, that he 
wishes to desert and asks her, in her 
capacity as a Communist Party activist, 
to assist him. She declines. 

At the boarding school where Alvarez 
teaches, the class includes local boys 
Francois and Serge (Pierre’s brother), 
and new arrival Henri Mariani who is 
Algerian-born and unpopular with 
both classmates and teacher. Francois 
and Serge have an arrangement to help 
one another with their classwork 
which develops into a brief homosex¬ 
ual liaison. This leaves Serge unaffected 


but Francois is unhappily persuaded of 
his homosexuality. He confides his feel¬ 
ings to his closest friend, Madame 
Alvarez’s daughter, Maite. 

News arrives that Pierre has been 
killed in Algeria. Serge walks away 
from the funeral, disgusted by military 
rhetoric about his brother’s heroism - 
he knew that Pierre wanted to desert. 
Francois sends Maite after him. On 
hearing the news, Madame Alvarez suf¬ 
fers a nervous breakdown. Her replace 
ment, Monsieur Morelli, offers Henri 
extra tuition to help him pass the bac¬ 
calaureat. Henri’s hostility subsides 
until he hears about OAS defeats in 
Algeria. 

Raging, Henri leaves the boarding 
school at night, burning PCF posters as 
he goes. On the point of torching the 
local Communist HQ, he spots Maite 
within. Hesitantly, she offers him cof¬ 
fee. Henri makes a nervous advance. 
She refuses him but reads him the let¬ 
ter from his mother that he has never 
dared open. After Henri reveals his orig¬ 
inal intention to incinerate the HQ 
Maite orders him to leave. 

On the eve of the baccalaureat 
results, Francois, Serge, Henri and 
Maite go swimming together. Serge 
and Francois come to a reconciliation 
while Maite and Henri make love 
before he leaves. Madame Alvarez, 
released from hospital, meets Monsieur 
Morelli for a meal where they discuss 
Henri. Morelli introduces his Algerian 
wife. Madame Alvarez watches as they 
drive away. 


Andre Techine’s most recent fea¬ 
ture was originally commissioned 
by the Franco-German Television chan¬ 
nel ATE as part of the series Tous les gar- 
cons et les filles de leur age in which 
French directors, including Patricia 
Mazuy, Cedric Kahn and Olivier 
Assayas, were asked to contribute films 
based on their recollections of adoles¬ 
cence. Le Roseaux sauvages depicts that 
time when angst and euphoria go hand 
in hand, but Techine contains senti¬ 
mental and familiar elements by 
addressing the wider political dimen¬ 
sions of his teenage years: 1962, the 
Evian Accords and the final actions of 
the Algerian War of Independence. 

As context for the sentimental educa¬ 
tion of four adolescent characters, 
Techine’s handling of this historical 
moment is delicate and telling. Henri, 
an Algerian-born French boy whose 
father died in the Algerian War, is the 
intercessor. As a self-proclaimed sup¬ 
porter of the neo-Fascist, anti-indepen¬ 
dence OAS, he brings the war firmly 
into the conciousness of the other 
teenagers. But as an unrepentant, anti¬ 
social, metropolitan dandy, dismissive 
of the provincialism of his peers, he 
takes an obdurate, adolescent pride in 
his pain, converting it into the badge of 
his difference from the others. 
Francois, in coming to terms with his 
homosexuality, is briefly smitten by 
Henri’s darkness, whereas Serge, hav¬ 
ing lost his older brother in the War, 
regards Henri as the enemy, as does 
Maite, the daughter of communist mil¬ 
itant Madame Alvarez. 


Just as Techine recruits the political 
to deepen his portrait of adolescent 
relationships, so period detail is accom¬ 
modated with an unobtrusiveness that 
makes the film something other than 
the familiar parade of period pop nos¬ 
talgia and fashion curiosity. As Cahiers 
du cinema has noted, Techine privileges 
“the tension of the moment above the 
recreation of the time, the dramatic 
detail over faithful historical reconsti¬ 
tution.” Hit records ofl’epoqueye-ye (The 
Beach Boys, Chubby Checker, The Plat¬ 
ters) and style details (Serge compli¬ 
ments Maite on her hairstyle as being 
u tres Fran<;oise Hardy”) add density to 
characterisation and narrative develop¬ 
ment. With adolescence defined by the 
competing forces of sexual yearning 
and political intransigence, the setting 
in the south-west of France thus 
becomes an environment from which 
the young crave to escape - all except 
Serge who flatly states his intentions to 
marry and settle down in the region to 
lead the ancestral peasant life. 

If Henri is the film’s most enigmatic 
and disturbed character, Francois is the 
one with whom the film-maker seems 
to feel the greatest affinity, presenting 
his sexual confusion, self-loathing and 
intellectual excitement with great sym¬ 
pathy. Francois brings people together, 
encouraging Maite to comfort Serge 
after his brother’s funeral and, less 
intentionally, enabling the consumma¬ 
tion of Maite and Henri’s furtive and 
impossible love. It is not that Techine 
gives Francois anything as straightfor¬ 
ward as a preponderance of point-of- 
view shots, it is simply this trajectory 
that interests him most. In this sense, 
Les Roseaux sauvages gathers its force 
from the careful assembly of social 
moments and everyday locales - wed¬ 
dings, schoolrooms, cafes, funerals. 
The result is that by the close, when the 
four go swimming together while wait¬ 
ing for their baccalaureat results, a cru¬ 
cial threshold in their lives has 
been reached. 

It is this sequence that best sums up 
the stylistic virtues of the film - an 
unforced French naturalism that 
reaches an near-Renoirian lyricism on 
the banks of the river. Blessed with 
some finely judged, completely authen¬ 
tic performances, Les Roseaux sauvages is 
a film that avoids the potential wistful¬ 
ness of its subject matter and that re 
mains in the mind. 

Chris Darke 
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India, the days of the Raj. British 
army officer major Brydon arrives 
to take up his new post, together with 
his five-year-old daughter Kitty and his 
friend Dr Julius Plumford. They are 
accompanied by an Indian guide and 
his son Mowgli. also five. Their journey 
is interrupted by the tiger, Shere Khan, 
who. Mowgli’s father explains, has 
come to remind them of the jungle 
law. In camp, Mowgli, entranced by 
Kitty, presents her with a flower. When 
he demands a kiss, she runs off but 
then gives him her bracelet. That night. 
Mowgli’s father is killed by Shere Khan, 
and the boy is carried off on a flaming 
cart into the jungle, together with his 
pet wolf cub. Grey Brother. There they 
encounter the black panther. Bagheera, 
who leads them to the safety of a wolf 
pack. Mowgli later frees the bear cub 
Baloo from being trapped by a log. 

Years later. Mowgli. Grey Brother and 


Baloo, all adult, are still inseparable. A 
monkey steals Kitty’s bracelet from 
Mowgli. who pursues it to Hanuman, 
an ancient city inhabited by apes. Their 
orang-utan king leads him to a vault 
filled with treasures, including a jewel¬ 
led dagger. Mowgli defeats the giant 
snake Kaa, and wins back the bracelet. 

Kitty ventures into the jungle and 
encounters Mowgli. He is challenged by 
her suitor. Captain William Boone, but 
fends off the officer and his men. 
Mowgli sneaks into town to visit Kitty; 
she realises who he is, but he is appre¬ 
hended by Boone’s soldiers and impris¬ 
oned by the brutal Sergeant Harley. 
Kitty tells her father of Mowgli’s iden¬ 
tity, and proposes to “civilise’’ him; 
Mowgli is freed and Kitty and Plumford 
teach him English and the ways of 
British life. He in turn introduces her 
to the secrets of the jungle. Brydon, 
anxious about their friendship, pro¬ 
poses that she return to England. 

Buldeo, an Indian guide, tells Boone 
about Hanuman. and Boone deter¬ 
mines to find its treasure. He proposes 
marriage to Kitty, who reluctantly 
accepts. At a grand reception, the 
engagement is announced, and 
Mowgli. insulted by Boone’s officers, 
returns to the jungle. Kitty breaks off 
the engagement and prepares to return 
to England. As she leaves. Boone and 
his men set off for Hanuman; Mowgli. 
attacked, manages to escape them, but 
Baloo is shot. Kitty’s party is ambushed 
by Buldeo and his bandits, who shoot 
Brydon. Mowgli intervenes, but Kitty is 
abducted. Mowgli leads Boone and his 
men towards the city, but then escapes, 
and sends the wounded Brydon home 
by elephant. Boone’s men die one by 
one: Harley in quicksand, a bandit 
falling from a rock, and the officer 
Wilkins attacked by Shere Khan. 

In the lost city, the party are greeted 
by the orang-utan - dubbed “King 
Louis" - and Buldeo drowns in a cham¬ 
ber of sand. Boone and Mowgli do bat¬ 
tle in the treasure chamber. Boone, 
attempting to escape with his loot, is 
killed by the great snake. Outside the 
city. Mowgli finally encounters Shere 
Khan, who greets him peacefully, 
recognising him “not as a man but as a 
creature of the jungle". Mowgli and 
Kitty return to be reunited with Bry¬ 
don. Plumford. and a healed Baloo. 


Director Stephen Sommers seems 
to have become Disney’s resident 
retour aux sources specialist, with this 
convincingly Kipling-esque Jungle Book 
following his respectful return to Mark 
Twain in The Adventures ofHuck Finn. The 
real source here, however, is the 1942 
The Jungle Book, made under the aegis of 
Alexander Korda. There are several 
moments of pure Korda here - notably 
Mowgli’s chase through a teeming mar¬ 
ket, reminiscent of The Thief of Baghdad 
as well as its most recent descendant, 
Disney’s Aladdin, and the extraordinary 
matte shots of the monkey city of 
Hanuman, in which the films slips into 
an effective but incongruous pastiche 
of 40s Technicolor. 

Most Korda-csque. however, is the ref¬ 
erence in Jason Scott Lee’s performance 


to that vintage icon of kitsch exoticism. 
Sabu. Languorously snoozing loin- 
clothed on a branch, or resplendent in 
turbaned chic, Lee knowingly plays up 
the camp aspects of his forbear as a 
sexy pose, but rather plays down the 
androgyny - nothing too louche for the 
underage Saturday matinee crowd, 
even if they have been raised on Brad 
Pitt and Take That. 

Lee’s casting is the film’s most trou¬ 
bling aspect. He has Sabu’s repertoire 
of attitudes to a tee - skittishly cheeky, 
lovelorn, or crouching defensively in 
time-honoured wild-child fashion - but 
never for a second do we believe he’s 
Indian. Having starred in Dragon: The 
Bruce Lee Story, Rapa Nui and A Map of the 
Human Heart, Lee seems to have become 
Hollywood’s all-purpose ethnic - Chi¬ 
nese. Inuit, Easter Islander, any nation¬ 
ality considered. This lapse seems all 
the more sloppy in view of the fact that 
the film, despite the presence of the 
father and son Patel team and the vet¬ 
eran Shri Rajendra Kumar in the pro¬ 
duction credits, has no real Asian char¬ 
acters to speak of. Apart from a caravan 
of non-speaking parts, there is only 
Mowgli’s father, present simply to rep¬ 
resent a sly joie de vivre principle, and 
Buldeo. whose evil nature is signalled 
from the outset by black robes and 
bristling moustache, making him a 
dead ringer for the wicked Jafar in 
Aladdin - nothing like a little helpful 
sign posting for the under-fives. 

This apart, the film pays efficient lip 
service to Disney’s current mood of 
political correctness. It is quite clear 
who the villains are here - not the 
denizens of the jungle (Shere Khan is 
less a ravening monster than a right¬ 
eous, if wilful, deity), but rather the 
venal colonialists under the command 
of caddish Cary Elwes (looking more 
than ever like a corrupt Macauley 
Culkin). The film plays effectively on 
the reversal of ’jungle’ and ‘civilisa¬ 
tion’. with King Louis and his apes 
embodying a more engaging aristo¬ 
cratic ideal than Boone and his posh 
but brutal retinue. It’s hard to see, 
though, quite what the film imagines 
the Raj itself to be about, and what Bry- 


don’s role as commanding officer is 
meant to be. other than to exemplify 
the good man among bounders and ful¬ 
minate jovially against elephants. 

The film’s trump card, however, and 
its drawback for younger audiences, is 
the fact that it is relatively free of ani¬ 
mals. Sommers avoids the anthropo¬ 
morphism of Disney tradition; the 
beasts don’t talk or indeed do much at 
all. other than act as a correlative to 
Mowgli himself. He’s said to be 
obscurely akin to the tiger, and it is 
Shere Khan who finally endorses his 
status as an authentic jungle dweller. 
We never learn anything about 
Mowgli’s youth among the wolves, and 
cuteness is definitely out - apart from 
the uncomfortable sight of the cub 
Baloo with his head jammed in a log. 
The hordes of monkeys come off best, 
in effectively creepy sequences that 
owe a lot to Indiana Jones and the Temple 
of Doom . But on the whole, the animal 
kingdom is marked as more 
definitively ’other’ than it has ever 
been before in a Disney film. The 
human/animal distinction is paradoxi¬ 
cally marked by the use of digitals to 
bring Mowgli and the wild cats 
together face to snout in seamlessly 
composed shots that actually signal 
their irreducible separation. 

Still we know what we’re getting 
from the start. As Sam Neill announces 
in his opening voiceover, "this is a 
story about fangs and claws and talons 
but mostly it is about love." In other 
words, we get a good barnstormer, 
more Rider Haggard than Kipling, and 
a love intrigue between Mowgli and a 
brisk Lena Headey that is unusually 
sexually charged for Disney (although 
the question of racial difference is 
neatly elided in the chaste final kiss). 
The film slyly acknowledges the fact 
that younger viewers may feel short¬ 
changed by the absence of a recognis¬ 
able cartoon Baloo and co; John Cleese 
- a bluff, jolly uncle throughout - ges¬ 
tures at the food and and other splen¬ 
dours of a Raj ball and invites Mowgli 
to partake of “the bare necessities 
of life" 

Jonathan Romney 
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• Cliff Spab, a 20 year-old burger 
chef with a talent for the nihilis¬ 
tic one-liner, becomes an inadvertent 
media hero when he is taken hostage 
with four others and held for 36 days in 
a local Madison Heights supermarket, 
the 24-hour Funstop. The organisation 
of boiler-suited hostage takers named 
Split Image has no stated objective; 
they video their hostages and force tele 
vision networks to broadcast the tapes. 
Nationwide America is soon captivated 
by Spab’s ability to play to the camera. 
His reaction to his situation is simple: 
“So fucking what?”. Only a wounded 
Spab and his girlfriend Wendy survive 
the siege which leaves a local mother 
and Spab’s friend Joe Dice dead. 

On his release from hospital every¬ 
one wants a piece of Spab. While 
Wendy appears on every major chat 
show, he refuses all offers, yet his 
image is plastered across magazines 
and t-shirts. His catch phrase, abbrevi¬ 
ated to the slogan “S.F.W.”, has become 
a rallying cry for disaffected youth. 
Despite finding brief solace with his 
brother Scott and Joe’s sister Monica, 
Spab’s unwanted celebrity status 
becomes increasingly intrusive. FBI 
agent Parsley believes Spab was in 
league with Split Image. He has an 
arrest warrant issued on the spurious 
grounds that Spab assaulted a teenage 



boy. Meanwhile Spab’s attempts to 
leave town fail. A flashback reveals that 
he and Joe shot and killed Split Image 
members before being shot themselves. 
Spab meets Wendy, they visit the Fun- 
stop and bed down at Spab’s hotel. Next 
day, they appear on a school stage in 
front of hundreds of pupils who are 
chanting “S.F.W.”. From their midst, 
pupil Babs Wyler shouts “everything 
matters” and guns down Wendy and 
Spab. Media attention now focuses on 
Babs and her acronym slogan “E.M.”. 
The wounded couple lie in hospital 
together, repeating dialogue from the 
Funstop siege. 


A gormless blond with a dead-end 
job visits a late night store to buy 
beer and junk food and is taken 
hostage by terrorists who look like 
refugees from the post-punk group 
‘Devo’. While being constantly tele¬ 
vised, he witnesses three deaths and 
becomes the protector of fellow hos¬ 
tage Wendy. Split Image are more or 
less silent. Their cameras provide Spab 
with the chance to free-associate about 
his position as a dumb blond who is, 
furthermore, a 36-day hostage in a 
meaningless siege. “So fucking what?”, 
a phrase provoked perhaps by the 
stress of the siege but one surely perti¬ 
nent to his outside life, is taken and 
turned into something larger. Show 
hosts and anchormen speculate about 
his philosophy. Essentially a passive 
figure who exercises no control over his 
life or his utterances, Spab finds that 
celebrity status reinforces his sense of 
alienation. His only touchstones with 
reality are an incoherent anger and a 
shell-shocked desire to find Wendy and 
relive their Funstop dialogue. 

To say that S.F.W. is a deeply cynical 
film is an understatement. It is as much 
about the utter vacuity of the American 
media as it is about Spab’s own empti¬ 
ness. His derailed Forrest Gumpisms 
are, for the standard 15 minutes, 
thought to be fraught with existential 
meaning. The film switches continually 


between chat show transmissions, 
excerpts from TVM (an MTV pastiche) 
and Spab’s own flashbacks. He, Wendy 
and Babs are all asked the same dumb 
questions by journalists. Such media 
cynicism is convenient. If all media is 
vapid and exploitative, then so too are 
any criticisms of it. With this logic, 
S.F.W. contains a strategy for its own 
critical immunity. 

Since the film trades off the peren¬ 
nial adolescent search for meaning and 
purpose, this in-built critical pre-empt¬ 
ing is perhaps academic. School play¬ 
grounds could soon find themselves 
dividing into camps: “S.F.W.” versus 
“E.M.”. Parallels might be sought link¬ 
ing Spab (a character created by 
Andrew Wellman for a 1989 novella) 
and the late rock star Kurt Cobain, who 
committed suicide last year. Since Well¬ 
man’s book predates Cobain’s death, 
the only link between Spab and the 
rock star is that they both were prison¬ 
ers of their own mass-market image. 

Spab’s world is a suitably hopeless 
blue-collar community where a dignity 
in labour (burgers anyone?) is non-exis¬ 
tent. For the most part, the characters 
are as vacant as late night parking lots, 
their values a down-market version of 
Bret Easton Ellis’ modish nihilism. The 
only truly shocking moment occurs 
when hostage Kim Martin, a nursing 
mother, is killed. The packaging of 
Spab as a folk anti-hero is perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of the entire 
film. Here is a character completely 
constrained by junk culture, whose 
name has, for British audiences at 
least, an additional resonance: Spab 
being one letter different from Spam 
luncheon meat. Indeed, Spab returns 
from the siege to find his employer sell¬ 
ing Spab-burgers. Individuality threat¬ 
ened by commodity status is not a new 
idea, but if many other films have pro¬ 
vided a more trenchant analysis, in 
none has the protagonist’s incoherence 
and fragility been as apparent as 
in S.F.W. 

Louise Gray 
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• Alia is an unsuccessful singer in a 
fraught non-marriage about to 
have an abortion. Hearing of the death 
of Tunisia’s last king, the Bey Sidi Ali, 
she returns to the palace she left ten 
years before, offers condolences to the 
Bey’s wife, Jneina, then seeks out the 
old woman Khalti Hadda, who ran the 
servants’ quarters where she grew up. 
In flashback, we learn why and when 
Alia left. She was born on the same 
night as Sarra, daughter of Sidi Ali’s 
brother Si Bechir. Her mother Khedija, 


a beautiful servant, refuses to say who 
Alia’s father is. Jneina, who is barren, 
hates the mother and despises the 
daughter, but Alia grows up friends 
with Sarra. Although a servant, she has 
the run of the house, and everyone 
seems fond of her. It becomes apparent 
that she is a fine musician - though 
Jneina will never let her borrow Sarra’s 
lute - and she gradually realises that 
Sidi Ali must be her father. 

As all prepare for Sarra’s arranged 
engagement to a cousin, the radio 
announces nationalist disturbances 
and popular anger towards the royal 
family for its collaboration with French 
colonial crackdown. Alia’s blooming 
womanhood attracts the attention of 
several men in the old Bey’s immediate 
family, and even perhaps Sidi Ali him¬ 
self, which only increases Jneina’s dis¬ 
like of her. Made aware of the sexual 
services required of her mother and 
other servant women. Alia runs out 
into the gardens, where she spins until 
she collapses. Si Bechir carries her back 
to her bed. Khedija happens on them, 
and Si Bechir rapes her. Alia sees this, 
and is ill for some time. Only Sarra, 
playing her lute, can cheer her up. 
Khedija buys Alia a lute of her own. 

Protesters have been surrounding 
the palace. Meanwhile Lotfi, a young 
teacher and nationalist intellectual, 
has been hiding from the police in 
Khalti Hadda’s quarters. Alia begins to 
fall for him. After she sings in the gar¬ 
den, Sidi Ali asks Khedija that the girl 
sing for his family, which she does, to 
Khedija’s distress. When Alia returns 
from singing, Khedija is suddenly 
taken ill and vomits. Later, Sidi Ali’s 
brother demands that from now on 
Alia takes him tea in bed. When 
Khedija appears next time in Alia’s 
place, he forces her to give him a back- 
rub, only relenting when his own mis¬ 
tress arrives. Khedija discovers she is 
pregnant and arranges with one of the 
other servants to take a potion to abort 
the baby. The Bey’s family plan to flee 
to the country until the protests have 
died down; Alia is expected to go with 
them, but she doesn’t want to. She asks 
Khedija again who her father was, and 
then begs her to leave with her. At 
Sarra’s engagement. Alia sings the for¬ 
bidden nationalist anthem. Mean¬ 
while, Khedija has collapsed - the abor¬ 
tion has gone wrong, and she dies 
before Alia can come to her. 

10 years on, Khalti Hadda laments 
the silence imposed on the servant 
women of the palace, while Alia calls to 
her dead mother to tell her that her life 
since leaving has been nothing but a 
series of abortions. Only the child grow¬ 
ing within her offers a future. 


• Moufida Tlatli’s prize-winning 
debut film is slow, and initially 
somewhat gnomic, but scenes stay 
sharply in the mind, the detail of the 
story reducing to something stark and 
potent. There is great understatement 
in its depiction of febrile emotional 
politics blurring into transformative 
social politics, but the veiled passions 
seem magnified by the unchangingly 
shabby stateliness of the rooms in the 


Bey’s palace. It is also suffused with 
music: the choked claustrophobia of 
anachronistic feudal routines is in 
clear contrast to the subtle spaces and 
freedoms in the Tunisian melodies. Sidi 
Ali escapes from his increasingly fatu¬ 
ous and impossible role into his music, 
and Alia, inheriting his gift, hopes to 
make music her escape route also. One 
of the film’s most striking achieve 
ments is the unobtrusive forward step 
that the soundtrack makes, from local 
colour to perilous vector of liberty. 

Faced with bevies of dark-eyed, dark- 
haired women of similar social func¬ 
tion, we may not always be sure at first 
who’s who (or when flashbacks begin 
and end): this society is alien terrain, its 
protocols left implicit. After a while, we 
grasp the degree to which character 
and relationship manifest themselves 
through strict adherence to hierarchy, 
but the very care we have to take in 
observing their care fixes images in the 
mind, highlighting unspoken rigidities 
within the story’s damaged, doomed 
society. From manicured gardens to air¬ 
lessly splendid royal chambers, the 
Bey’s palatial home is a mausoleum to 
uselessness. 

By the close, the demure and com¬ 
posed young woman Alia (Ghalia 
Lacroix dapper in tailored grey suit) is 
proved ruined within, a ruin Khedija 
has predicted. Ostensibly the film is 
about the future wreck of a silent, sen¬ 
sitive, serious but beautiful child by 
adult men playing perilous cross-class 
relationship games - games played as 
compromise within and petty release 
from an unbending social etiquette 
they have inwardly lost faith in and 
daren’t have done with. But this device 
- the quiet child participant in adult 
self-destruction - makes it sound too 
like a North African version of The Go- 
Between. It’s more ambitious and proba¬ 
bly better than that (perhaps because it 
is distinctly allegorical, but more in an 
imaginatively filmic dimension than 
some laborious translation from a writ¬ 
ten source). 

The film also shares some of the 
tight-wound, female ensemble repres¬ 
sion of Mario Camus’ version of Lorca’s 
The House of Bemarda Alba. Despite the 
similarities, the underlying motor is 



Shaded passion: Ghalia Lacroix 


not Bemarda Alba’s stylised hysteria and 
sisterly jealousy but rather the habitual 
practicality and resignation of people 
who run everything but own nothing. 
Though the servant women are trapped 
in their roles, for them the coming 
change is not entirely unexpected nor 
unwanted, and servants quarters’ 
humour and liveliness - the source of 
the film’s most tragically heart-warm¬ 
ing moments - is increasingly spiced by 
dreams of insubordination. Looming 
disaster is signalled by the drone of the 
radio slipping the country’s mounting 
chaos into everyone’s daily routine, 
and by the impotent current affairs 
chatter of members of the Bey’s family, 
whining about the decline of tradi¬ 
tional values and the necessity of 
respect for class. (“Class cannot be 
seized. It takes generations.”) When the 
disaster comes it is presented as Alia’s 
combined revolt and personal catastro¬ 
phe, but it also marks the bankruptcy 
of an ancient system, in which the pow¬ 
erful exploit, betray and destroy those 
they profess to protect, all the while 
pimping for colonial France. 

Despite the numbers making up this 
royal household with its not-quite- 
harem, not a single player is wasted. 
The solemn cowardice and unacted-on 
decency of Kamel Fazaa’s Sidi Ali is as 
memorable as the shallow and 
unearned haughtiness of Mechet Krifa, 
playing his sister-in-law Memia - 
although the two together speak less 
than a score of words. As Khedija, Amel 
Hedhili’s harried beauty is as striking 
when she grins girlishly as she is devas¬ 
tating when her grief for the daughter 
she cannot save without destroying 
begins to turn to self-hatred. Hend 
Sabri as the younger Alia is perhaps too 
often too formlessly watchful - it’s 
understandable in the charged, secre¬ 
tive atmosphere that this unmoulded 
virginality is more enticing to the 
blandly corrupt men of the Bey’s family 
than the flirtiness of some of the older 
women, but it nonetheless sits a little 
oddly with her sudden adult grasp of 
complexity and the shaded passion of 
her singing. 

The closing speeches and the fram¬ 
ing abortion-as-metaphor are maybe a 
little heavy-handed: but they’re also a 
measure of Tlatli’s unsentimental atti¬ 
tude towards Tunisia after the revolu¬ 
tion. Lotfi cannot ‘save’ Alia, and after 
shattering a regime with a forbidden 
song, she wastes her life singing half¬ 
heartedly to diners who aren’t listen¬ 
ing. In the moral fable, Khedija and 
Alia are Tunisia, let down by their old 
rulers and the revolutionaries that suc¬ 
ceed them, but also - tellingly, and 
movingly - by their own choices, their 
unwillingness to challenge convention, 
and to break silences. Women are not 
simply pawns of male oppression: the 
stereotypes of Islamic order are refused 
even as its inadequacies are exposed. 
Elegance and sombre maturity are not 
inevitably virtues in movies, but if you 
can imagine a feminist The Godfather 
Part II played out on a Paradjanov set, 
you’ll catch some of the courage and 
imaginative force of this film. 

Mark Sinker 
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• The American prairies sometime 
in the 1870s. Horse dealer 
Prescott Roe comes looking for 
Eamonn MacRee, a drunken mounte¬ 
bank who runs a bizarre travelling 
medicine show. The previous year 
Prescott swapped three horses for 
MacRee’s half-Indian daughter. Awbon- 
nie. She married Prescott’s son, Talbot, 
but died in childbirth. Now, Prescott 
wants to barter for her twin sister. 
Velada, in the hope she’ll be able to 
assuage Talbot’s all-consuming grief. 
Upbraided by his son Reeves, MacRee 
refuses to make an immediate sale. In 
desperation. Prescott kidnaps Velada 
and rides off with her towards the 
wilderness where Talbot is mounting 
24 hour vigil over Awbonnie’s corpse. 
In a nightmare, MacCree remembers 
how he once raped an outcast Kiowa 
Indian, Silent Tongue, (so called 
because the Indians ripped out her 
tongue for lying). He married her, and 
she gave birth to Velada and Awbonnie, 
but then fled back to her tribe. He is 
woken by his son. Reeves, who insists 
they go in pursuit of the kidnapper. 

Velada manages to escape from 
Prescott. Rather than desert him, she 
strikes a deal. In exchange for horses 
and money she will try to ease Talbot 
out of his grief. Awbonnie’s furious 
spirit is tormenting Talbot. She wants 
her corpse to be buried or burned so 
she will be free to leave for the spirit 
land, but he can’t bring himself to let 
her go. Spotting Indians on the horizon 
and convinced they’ve been sent by 
Silent Tongue to punish him, MacCree 
shoots his mules, hides behind them 
and lets rip with his rifle. They ride off. 
He follows Reeves on foot, but is later 
abandoned by him. 

Prescott hides as Velada approaches 
Talbot. She manages to make him eat. 
Awbonnie’s ghost lets loose the horses 
and sets a hawk on Prescott. He is pos¬ 
sessed by her spirit and eventually 
hurls her corpse on the fire, freeing her 
to fly off to the spirit world. The Indi¬ 
ans capture MacCree and march 
through the desen. torturing him with 
their lances. Prescott and Talbot are 
last seen hobbling wearily together 
into the distance. 


• Sam Shepard’s second film as 
director is a bleak, ritualistic 
western which owes as much to Aeschy¬ 
lus as to John Ford. Nemesis comes not 
in the shape of a gun-toting cowboy, 
but as a force of nature, the equivalent 


of the ‘fury’ in Greek Tragedy whose 
inexorable hounding of the protago¬ 
nist is set in motion by his guilt and 
grief. Right from the opening scene, as 
River Phoenix mounts a vigil over the 
corpse of his dead Indian wife, the 
story is given a supernatural dimen¬ 
sion. The earth is parched. Bones and 
feathers litter the ground. Ominous 
birds of prey hover in an all-too-blue 
sky. With this kind of landscape, it’s 
scarcely a surprise that formal realism 
is often abandoned and that a vengeful 
ghost is at the core of the narrative. 

Despite its sometimes ponderous 
mysticism. Silent Tongue also has a clear 
political agenda. If not exactly a revi¬ 
sionist western, the film records at 
least obliquely how Native Americans 
in general, and their women in particu¬ 
lar. were persecuted by the terrified 
white man. The title refers to the story 
of a Kiowa Indian who has her tongue 
ripped out for lying, but her brutal 
punishment at the hands of her own 
people is nothing to the way she and 
her daughters are treated by the new 
settlers. Their bodies are bartered for 
horses, their myths plundered to pro¬ 
vide the travelling medicine show with 
comic sketches. (“It’s the primitive that 
feeds my livelihood.” explains Mac¬ 
Cree, the Irish mountebank who rapes 
Silent Tongue and sells her children for 
livestock.) 

Shepard is not given to grand state¬ 
ments. His primary focus is on trauma¬ 
tised individuals within a broken fam¬ 
ily. As the wrinkled, weather-bitten 
horse trader, Prescott Roe, who 
emerges like some latterday prophet 
out of the dusty prairies. Richard Har¬ 
ris isn’t so far removed from Travis in 
Paris, Texas. His son’s wake by his dead 
wife’s corpse recalls Jake’s tormented 
obsession with Beth in A Lie Of The Mind. 
As a piece of writing, though. Silent 
Tongue is a notch or two beneath the 
standard of Shepard’s best work. It is 
short on the memorable monologues 
that are his trademark. Some of the 
characters. notably Alan Bates’ 
drunken Irish medicine peddler and 
Tantoo Cardinal’s Silent Tongue, are 
more exaggerated archetypes than 
fully hewn individuals. The story some¬ 
times seems as strained and as one¬ 


dimensional as the eerie little comic 
masques the medicine show presents. 
Shepard seems to be trying to express 
in images what he would normally be 
able to convey through dialogue alone. 
In the case of most directors, this 
would hardly warrant as a criticism. 
With Shepard, however, the strain of 
reaching for a visual language drags 
the picture under the weight of heavy- 
handed symbolism. Mise en scene is often 
cluttered: the travelling medicine show 
comes complete with camels, horses, 
dwarves, clowns, skulls and living 
Christ-like statues, none of which serve 
any narrative function whatsoever. The 
black and white flashback sequence in 
which MacCree chases Silent Tongue 
over a skeleton-littered desert ends 
with an all too predictable silent 
scream. Amid this welter of overblown 
imagery, it is little wonder that Shep¬ 
ard’s cast are in hyperbolic mode. As 
the grief-stricken husband. River 
Phoenix comes on like Simon of the 
Desert, rolling his eyeballs. Alan Bates 
is all drunken blarney. Dermot Mul¬ 
roney, his hot-tempered son, merely 
sneers like a disaffected adolescent. 

One of Shepard's most celebrated 
roles as a screen actor was in Days Of 
Heaven, and the experience of working 
with Terrence Malick and Nestor 
Almendros has obviously affected his 
own approach to film-making. The way 
he shoots the denuded landscapes in 
natural light, his enthusiasm for 
roseate dawns and dusks, even the cir¬ 
cus troupe itself might have been bor¬ 
rowed from Malick’s film. 

Even as classical revenge drama. 
Silent Tongue falls slightly short. The 
bloody finale described in the produc¬ 
tion notes doesn’t actually occur, and 
the story whimpers out with Harris and 
Phoenix cast adrift in the wilderness. 
Although his work has been filmed suc¬ 
cessfully by Antonioni, Altman and 
Wenders. Shepard is still feeling his 
way as a film-maker. Here, his attempt 
at meshing western myth, Greek 
tragedy and family psychodrama 
together ends up an unwieldy mess. 
Shepard will surely one day make a 
movie which does him justice as both 
writer and director, but this isn’t it. 
Geoffrey Macnab 
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• For the first time in 30 years, a 
new starship Enterprise is 
launched without Captain James T. 
Kirk at the helm. He is aboard merely as 
a guest, along with Scotty and Chekov. 
The Enterprise receives a distress call 
from two cargo ships menaced by an 
inexplicable electrical force. She 
arrives in time to rescue some of the 
passengers: among them is Guinan, a 
wise and centuries-old alien, and the 
sinister Dr Soran, an El Aurian furious 
at having to leave what he calls a vital 
experiment. Under threat herself, the 


partially equipped Enterprise is only 
saved by Kirk’s ingenuity; part of the 
starship is shorn away in the process, 
and Kirk is lost. 

A ceremony 78 years later on the 
Holodeck of the Enterprise celebrates the 
promotion of Security Officer Worf to 
Lieutenant Commander. News arrives 
of an attack on the Amagosa Observa¬ 
tory, and Captain Jean-Luc Picard 
orders an immediate investigation, 
confiding to the Ship’s Counsellor, 
Deanna Troi, that his nephew has been 
killed. At the Observatory they find Dr 
Soran, who sifts through the wreckage, 
escorted by Chief Engineer Geordi 
LaForge and Second Officer Data, an 
android who has attempted to fathom 
human humour by installing an ‘emo¬ 
tion chip’. Confused by feelings of fear, 
Data fails to intervene when Soran sud¬ 
denly kidnaps Geordi onto a Klingon 
ship piloted by renegade Klingons 
Lursa and B’Etor. 

Guinan, now a member of the Enter¬ 
prise team, recognises Soran. Like her, 
he was once trapped in the Nexus, the 
mysterious electrical vortex roaming 
the galaxies, within which one enters a 
time-suspended state of pure joy. Soran 
will do anything to return there. Data 
and Picard work out that he plans to 
intercept the Nexus by destroying the 
Veridian star-system with Klingon-sup- 
plied technology. Recovering Geordi 
and shooting down the Klingons, but 
not before the Enterprise has been 
severely damaged, Picard pursues 
Soran to the surface of Veridian 3 while 
the salvaged top section of the Enter¬ 
prise is crashlanded by First Officer 
Riker. Picard is swept away by the 
Nexus as the star-system is devastated. 

Picard finds himself at a magical 
Christmas party with the family he 
always longed for but never had. 
Painfully turning away, with Guinan’s 
help he traces a placid Captain Kirk 
enjoying his own rustic paradise and at 
last persuades him to return through 
time to protect the Veridian system 
against Soran’s missile attack. They bat¬ 
tle together against Soran until he is 
killed by a reprogrammed missile. 
Crushed by girders, Kirk also dies, but 
the Veridian system is saved, and 
Picard rejoins the crew of the crashed 
Enterprise, confident that a new starship 
will soon be under his command. 


• With the creation of the Nexus, 
the first Star Trek feature of the 
post-Roddenberry generation has 
opened an all too convenient Pandora’s 
Box. Unlike the innumerable other 
malignancies that have menaced the 
universe since the series was precari¬ 
ously launched in 1964 - such as ‘V’ger’ 
in Star Trek: the Motion Picture faithfully 
transferred to the cinema screen and 
others continuing as reliable plot 
devices in The Next Generation - the 
Nexus confers all the random blessings 
and risks of a whole range of National 
Lotteries. A ribbon of time-warping 
energy adrift in the spaceways, it offers 
both the Solaris effect which brings 
dreams to life, and the infinite oppor¬ 
tunity to reshape history. In other 
words, it’s the ultimate solution to all 



screenwriting problems. Potentially a 
haven for the weak and the infirm, as 
well as for retired Starfleet personnel, 
the Nexus must surely represent the 
Grail for all future Star Trek quests, a 
transcendent objective for life-forms 
throughout the galaxies. It is also the 
simplest possible means of endlessly 
reviving Kirk, Spock, Tasha Yar, or any 
other lost colleagues for further 
profitable adventures. 

Since Superman resuscitated Lois 
Lane, the ‘laws’ of time-reversal, never 
too easy to grasp, seem to have gone 
haywire. In Star Trek: Generations, the 
peculiar logic of the Nexus collapses 
under the slightest probe, taking much 
of the story with it. Granted that wild¬ 
eyed Dr Soran, driven to desperation 
after being plucked from Nirvana by a 
succession of well-meaning rescuers, is 
prepared to destroy a star-system in 
order to gratify his addiction, and must 
be prevented from doing so, it is never¬ 
theless curiously short-sighted of 
Picard to resort to ungainly fisticuffs as 
the sole deterrent. All that is required is 
to return, via the Nexus, to the first 
meeting with Soran and drop him off 
in one of those convenient little space- 
shuttles in the path of the vortex for 
reunion with his own brand of ecstasy. 

The usual objection to time-tinkering 
of this sort is the supposed paradox of 
running into oneself (the worst possi¬ 
ble disaster, according to the Back to the 
Future trilogy), but since Picard does not 
meet himself grappling with Soran this 
rule appears either to have been disre¬ 
garded or explained away somewhere 
in the small print. The Nexus, in fact, 
offers an enviable flexibility: you can 
do anything, meet anyone, go any¬ 
where. The 78 years between Kirk’s first 
‘death’ and Picard’s catching up with 
him seem to have gone by in as long as 
it takes to fry an egg, while Guinan can 
apparently shift in and out of the 
Nexus as she pleases, despite her pro¬ 
fessed terror of its attractions. 

Since these delights involve much 
the same finely-detailed charades as 
feature on the Holodeck of the Enter¬ 
prise, where the Starship’s entire crew, 
dressed up in silly costumes like a 
Monty Python sketch, while away the 
hours at play (“This,” exults Picard, ► 
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◄ “is real freedom!”), it is difficult to 
interpret them as any kind of menace - 
particularly as the problems of the 
galaxies, one long round of warfare 
and planetary disintegration, evidently 
can be put on hold until one is ready to 
go and deal with them. A reversal 
might even be implicit whereby the 
Nexus, with its Christmas parties and 
its exuberant bouts of equestrianism, is 
the only true reality while the Klin- 
gons, or a berserk Malcolm McDowall, 
or all the capricious Starfleet execu¬ 
tives put together, are mere figments of 
the fevered imagination, on no account 
to be taken seriously. 

The durability of Star Trek, as Rodden- 
berry always maintained, is a matter 
not so much of the ingenuity with 
which emergencies of an incalculable 
scale are coolly solved on a weekly 
basis, but of an underlying odyssey, 
complete with sirens, whirlpools, and 
dragon’s teeth, in which the officers of 
the Enterprise wrestle with themselves, 
duty and mortality at constant odds. In 
Star Trek: Generations the issues are 
achingly of human-ness: sacrifice, joy, 
humour, belonging and the cruel 
penalties for self-indulgence. From 
Kirk’s bemused recognition that he is 
only again on the starship’s bridge as a 
PR exercise, to Picard’s imagined and 
heartrendingly unreachable family, 
the two Captains live an inner life 
which, to an audience that has known 
them for years, is uniquely accessible 
from the slightest of hints. Family, in 
fact, is the essence of the attraction: the 
dedicated Trekkie occupies a dimen¬ 
sion of Generations unknown to the 
casual observer in which the where¬ 
abouts of family members Sulu or 
Uhura or Wesley are matters of 
inescapable parallel conjecture. 

What the Nexus is sadly unlikely to 
achieve is the return of a less mature 
Enterprise contingent from the early 
years. Already multi-wrinkled in The 
Undiscovered Country, what is left of the 
original unit is now creaking some¬ 
what; in this sense, the death of Kirk 
marks an inevitable valediction. Nicely 
judged by Shatner, the final improvisa¬ 
tion is both characteristically fey and 
affectingly memorable, despite the 
tawdry surroundings (the first version 
took him out by laser-blast but the fans 
complained). It marks the end of the 
Roddenberry era with at least an ade¬ 
quate dignity, while the exchanges 
between Shatner and the ageless 
Patrick Stewart, a fascinating duel 
between levity and authority, produce 
admirable performances at both 
extremes. And if the ‘humanisation’ 
of Data, a well-worn theme of the 
Next Generation episodes, is given exces¬ 
sive screen time while Beverly and a 
fetchingly revamped Deanna get rather 
too little, the spectacular aspects of the 
screenplay are handled with daunting 
skill by newcomer David Carson, 
clearly well prepared by his television 
apprenticeship. The sequence of the 
Enterprise top section saucering into a 
crash-landing on an alien planet is as 
glorious as anyone, Trekkie or not, 
could wish for. 

Philip Strick 
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18 male babies have already been 
kidnapped when the chief of 
police receives a mysterious warning 
that his newborn son will be next. 
Inspector Lau (whose wife Tung has a 
secret identity as the crimefighter Won¬ 
der Woman) is staking out the hospital 
maternity ward when two babies are 
seized by an invisible kidnapper; Won¬ 
der Woman steps in and manages to 
save one of them, but the chief of 
police’s son is carried off. The kidnap¬ 
per Ching discards her cloak of invisi¬ 
bility and delivers the latest victim to 
her evil master, an androgynous entity 
based in caves beneath the city who 
plans to make one of the boys puppet 
emperor of China. Ching is serving his 
evil ends only to protect her boyfriend, 
an inventor who is trying to perfect the 
science of invisibility. 

The daredevil mercenary Chat (also 
known as Thief Catcher) sells her ser¬ 
vices to the chief of police, promising 
to retrieve his son. Tung and Ching 
meet at the hospital while fending off 
the vengeful father of one of the kid¬ 
napped boys, but fail to recognise each 
other from childhood as fellow disci¬ 
ples of a stern martial arts teacher. 
Chat tries to lure the kidnapper into 



To catch a thief: Maggie Cheung 


the open, but accidentally causes the tion and the bizarre flying guillotine 

death of another baby; Ching recog- last seen in Shaw Brothers quickies of 

nises Chat as a refugee from the service the early 70s. The overall retro-futurist 

of her evil master, and warns her not to ambience evokes happy memories of 

intervene. Undeterred, Chat penetrates Kirk Wong’s Health Warning (Da Leitai, 

the master’s caves and gets the better of 1983), but The Heroic Trio predictably 

his meathead guard Kau before being takes none of that film’s risks, 
struck by a poison dart. Her life is saved Johnny To was one of the many 
by Tung’s meta-medical skills and the young Hong Kong directors who made 

two women agree to team up to defeat the transition from television to film- 

the villain. Their first challenge is to making at the end of the 70s, and his 

subdue Kau, who is causing mayhem at first feature The Enigmatic Case (Bishui 

the railway station. Inspector Lau is Hanshan Duoming Jin, 1980) suggested a 

injured in the fracas. talent to rival Tsui Hark’s. But the fresh- 

Ching meanwhile discovers that her ness of his approach to age-old Chinese 
boyfriend is dying from the toxic side- genres was quickly cauterised by the 
effects of his research and decides to system, which soon had him churning 

kill herself, but Tung saves her life, out formula movies. The best known of 

rekindling their childhood friendship them, The Barefoot Kid (Chijiao Xiaozi, 

and reawakening her buried humanity. released two months after The Heroic 

Now a team of three, the women find Trio to even worse box-office), was a nos- 

Kau at the inventor’s lab and manage talgic recreation of old Shaw-style 

to trick him into jumping into a fur- programme pictures. The appearance 

nace. The evil master, however, is here of To’s favourite actor Damian Lau 

harder to overcome: he follows them (star of The Enigmatic Case) is a forlorn 

up from his caves to the city streets, evocation of the career that To might 
survives an explosion as a vicious ambi- have had. 

ent skeleton and takes possession of Still, the film offers a number of sim- 
Ching’s body to continue the fight. He pie pleasures. Its design and mise en 

is ultimately thwarted only by Ching’s scene are expansive and occasionally 

exhilarating, and it has the good sense 
to intersperse scenes of would-be 
pathos between its action set-pieces. 
Anita Mui and Maggie Cheung 
three superheroines “The Heroic Trio”. approach their iconic roles with gusto 

and deliver the odd camp frisson, 
Amazingly, Johnny To and Ching although Michelle Yeoh (previously 

Siu-Tung promoted The Heroic Trio known as Michelle Khan) seems dispir- 

on first release as a ground-breaking ited from start to finish. There are a 

novelty for Hong Kong cinema. At the couple of moments of genuine horror- 

time, admittedly, Ching was trying to comic poetry, both rooted in black 

extricate himself from the aegis of Tsui humour. The villain’s chief heavy Kau 

Hark and establish himself as a major (played by Anthony Wong, elsewhere 

player in his own right, while To was an actor of some sophistication) is a 

making an overdue pitch to be snarling, wordless meathead who 

accepted as one of Hong Kong’s leading examines his own severed finger with 

directors of action adventures. But the bemusement before eating it; and 

film itself is almost defiantly unorigi- there are two glimpses of the villain’s 

nal. It’s one of many recent Chinese tribe of heavies-in-training, boys 

live-action comic strips to pick up rejected from the quest for a future 

where Tim Burton’s version of Batman puppet emperor, nurtured as cannibals 

left off; like Saviour of the Soul (the best and denied both speech and thought, 

example of the type), it pillages Japan- These kids are eventually massacred 

ese manga and four decades of Chinese by Chat (who justifies it as a humane 

pop culture to freshen up its countless act), and the film underlines their 

borrowings from Hollywood. The result blind panic with close-ups of them 

plays like an anthology: ideas and involuntarily urinating. Such moments 

images from Walter Hill, Tim Burton of Lautreamont-esque intensity suggest 

and Luc Besson meet the drag queen that the film could have been ten times 

villain from Ching Siu-Tung’s own Chi- darker, and perhaps even as original as 

nese Ghost Story, ‘weightless’ action its makers claimed, 

choreography from the King Hu tradi- TonyRayns 


willingness to sacrifice herself for the 
good of humanity. The babies are recov¬ 
ered. Questioned by the media about 
the episode, Inspector Lau dubs the 
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MAILORDER 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL NEW RELEASES AND VIDEO FILMS REVIEWED IN SIGHT AND SOUND 

Lancelot du Lac 15.99 El Mariachi 12.99 Twin Peaks - Complete (10 Tapes) 99.99 

39.99 Les Diaboliques (Clauzot) 15.99 Black Adder - Complete (B Tapes) 59.99 

15.99 TallBlondeMan With One BlackShoel 5.99 Avengers Vols. I -10 (10 Tapes) 99.B5 

15.99 Un Femme Ou Deux (Depardieu) 15.99 The Prisoner - Box Set (5 Tapes) 59.99 

15.99 Le Parfum d'Yvonne - W/S 15.99 Shoah (550 Mins. - 4 Tapes) 49.99 

15.99 The Puppetmaster 15.99 Dekalog - Parts 1-5 (2 Tapes) 22.49 

15.99 Pelle the Conquerer 10.99 Dekalog-Parts 6-10 (2 Tapes) 22.49 

15.99 A Better Tomorrow (John Woo) 12.99 High Hopes - Mike Leigh BOX SET 24.99 

21.99 A Better Tomorrow - Box Set 


Wagner (3 Tape - Box Set) 
Edvard Munch 

Hawks and Sparrows (Pasolini) 
The Red Squirrel (Julio Medem) 
Fitzcarraldo (Werner Herzog) 
Enigma of Kaspar Hauser 
Stroszek 

Hard Boiled - Box Set W/S-S/T 
Ai No Borei (Empire of Passion) 
Une Partie De Plaisir (Chabrol) 
Nada (Claude Chabrol) 


19.99 Life Is Sweet - BOX SET 
15.99 Making Up-Most Beautiful Breasts 13.99 Naked - Mike Leigh - BOX SET 


15.99 Miracle in Milan 
15.99 Stalingrad W/S - Dubbed 


Devil’s Playground (Fred Schepisi) 12.99 Equinox (Mathew Modine) 


Mephisto 
The Night of San Lorenzo 
Silent Feminists (Documentary) 
As Tears Go By (WongKarWai) 
Dirty Ho (Liu Chia Liang) 


15.99 Identification of a Woman 

15.99 Working Girls (USA-19B6) 

12.99 Darkness in Tallinn 

12.99 Erotic Dreams of Cleopatra 


15.99 1900 (Novocentoj 2 Tapes 

14.99 Un Chien Andalou 

15.99 Querelle (March 6) 

15.99 Peppermint Soda (March 13) 

15.99 Return of Martin Guerre (Mar 13) 15.99 

15.99 Spirits of the Dead (March 13) 15.99 

12.99 Lost Honor of Ratharina Blum 15.99 


24.99 

24.99 

19.99 

15.99 

12.99 

15.99 


12.99 Monastery of Sendomir-1919 B/W 12.99 Tin Drum (March 13) 


15.99 

Freaks (Tod Browning-b/w 1932) 15.99 Story of a Cloistered Nun-W/S Dub 12.99 Cronos (March 20) 15.99 

Blood Wedding (Carlos Saura) 15.99 Cats Victim 12.99 Strawberry & Chocolate (Mar 20) 15.99 

EuropaEuropa 15.99 The Piano - widescreen 14.99 Short Cuts-Robert Altman(Mar 6) 15.99 

Olympiad-Leni Riefenstahl(2 tapes) 24.99 Much Ado About Nothing W/S 14.99 Deadly Advice (March 6) 15.99 

Madame Bovary (Claude Chabrol) 15.99 House OfThe Spirits(Jeremy Irons) 12.99 Friends (March 6) 15.99 

Hard Boiled 2-The Lost Blood 13.99 Bhaji On The Beach 12.99 Inn of the Sixth Happiness (Mar 6) 12.99 

Faust - Jan Svankmajer 12.99 Raging Bull - widescreen 12.99 In the Name of the Father(Marl3) 13.99 

City Of Women (Fellini) 12.99 What A Carve Up (Sid James) 10.99 Goodbye Pork Pie (March 13) 12.99 

Cousin Cousine 15.99 Prince of Shadows (Terence Stamp) 10.99 The Bronx Tale (March 13) 10.99 

For more information on other titles, please contact Channel Video Films, 58 Salusbury Road, London NW6 6ND 
Telephone 0171372 202S Internet Address Channelent@ Delphi.Com 

[XX2EXZX33EQ U.K.: £2 -I Tape Europe: £6.50 up to 3 tapes Outside Europe: £12 up to 3 tapes All orders 
(50p each (£2 each (£3 each recorded 

additional tape) additional tape) additional tape) delivery. 

Film availability and prices subject to charge without notice. Please allow 14 days for delivery. 
Comprehensive video catalogue: UK £2. Rest of the world £3-over 17,000 titles. All prices include VAT. 


CREDIT CARD ORDER LINES 

0171-372 2025 tA * 0171-372 2072 
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FILM PRODUCTION 
COURSE 

Learn by shooting a film under the 
supervision of top professionals at 
London's major production centre. 

Prominent Studios is the only 
feature film production centre 
where training is available. 

The " Future in Films " course 
comprises of intense, practical 
evening and weekend sessions. 
You will learn the essential aspects 
of film making by writing and 
shooting your own production with 
other students. 

PANICO WORKSHOP 

On successful completion of the 
course, you may join the "Panico" 
Workshop. This will give you 
access to the equipment, facilities 
and advice, enabling you, together 
with other students, to make 
your own productions. 


Course Unit, Prominent Studios, 
6Sii Delaney St, London NW1 7RY. 
l Tel: 071 284 1163 j 



FILM 

COURSES 

Summer Schools for adults presented 
in association with Edinburgh 
Filmhouse and The 1995 Drambuie 
Edinburgh International Film Festival. 

FILM STUDIES 

29 JULY-12 AUGUST 
FEE: £195 

FILM FESTIVAL 

12-18 AUGUST 
FEE: £140 

(BOTH COURSES: £315) 
BROCHURE: CCE, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
FREEPOST No EH3376, 

11 BUCCLEUCH PLACE, 
EDINBURGH EH8 0LW. 

TEL 0131 650 4400, 

24 HRS 0131 662 0783. 
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most compelling 
experimental filmmakers 


The Collected Writings of Michael Snow 

From Wavelength to the Walking Woman Michael Snow has 
long been celebrated in Canada, and internationally, as one 
of the most renowned, exciting and innovative artists of our 
time. This collection of his writings provides easy access 
to Snow’s creative process: it includes film scripts, record 
album cover notes, speeches, interviews and essays (30 b/w 
photos & 60 facsimiles). 

Paper viii + 295 pp. 0-88920-243-5 £26.50 

Videotexts by Peggy Gale 

A comprehensive guide to Canadian video artists and their 
work, this collection of essays focusses on important indi¬ 
vidual tapes and artists and on the development of narrative 
forms: to construct meaning and confirm memory. 

Spring 1995 Paper 108 pp.est. 0-88920-252-4 £17.95 (tentative) 

Art Gallery of Ontario Film Books 

David Rimmer: Films & Tapes 1967-1993 

“His work has perhaps played the biggest role in defining 
Canadian and video art in the late 1960s and early 70s.” 

— Jim Shedden, Art Gallery of Ontario 
Paper 96 pp. 1-895235-40-5 £9.00 

Back and Forth: Early Cinema & the Avant-Garde 
By Bart Testa 

Explores the curious and important relationship between 
avant-garde filmmaking and the reassessment of early cin¬ 
ema. 

Paper 140 pp. 1-895235-22-7 £13.50 

Richard Hancox 

“He is Canada’s Francis Bacon: an artist whose films leave 
a trail of the human presence and memory traces of past 
events. ’ * — Arthur Kroker, Concordia University 

Paper 48 pp. 0-919777-98-8 £9.00 

Spirit in the Landscape by Bart Testa 
Examines the response of contemporary Canadian film¬ 
makers to the challenge of the Canadian landscape: an ex¬ 
cellent introduction to Canadian avant-garde film. 

Paper 71 pp. 0-919777-73-2 £9.00 

The Body in Film by R. Bruce Elder 

From one of Canada’s pre-eminent experimental filmmak¬ 
ers and critics, here is a typology of filmmakers’ attitudes to 
the body. 

Paper 54 pp. 0-919777-84-8 £9.20 


Wilfrid Luurier University Press 


Available through: 

Bibl ios Publisher's Distribution Services Ltd. 

Star Road, Partridge Green, Horsham 
West Sussex RH1 3 8LD England 
Telephone 01 403 710851; Fax 01 403 71 11 43 

Please quote Rep code SSOI when ordering any of these titles. 





















MarkKermode 
and Peter Dean 
highlight their 
ten video choices 
of the month, and 
overleaf review, 
respectively, 
the rest of the 
rental and retail 
releases 


VIDEO CHOICE 



Schindler’s List 

Director Steven Spielberg/USA 1993 
Spielberg’s adaptation of Thomas 
Keneally’s acclaimed book about 
survivors of the Holocaust, earned him a 
long overdue Oscar, and benefits from a 
fine screenplay by Steven Zaillian and an 
extraordinary supporting performance 
from Ralph Fiennes. Shot in atmospheric 
black-and-white, it suffers on full-screen 


video from intrusive frame-cropping - 
frequently characters are pushed to the 
side of the screen and the sombre 
landscape (which cameraman Janusz 
Kaminski strove hard to realise) is 
belittled. A widescreen version is planned 
for the sell-through release which should 
prove more rewarding viewing. 

(S&S March 1994) 

# Rental: Universal VHA 1748; B/W; 
Certificate 15 


When the Party’s Over 

Director Matthew Irmas/USA 1991 _ 

The teen-torment drama comes of age. 
After sitting on a distributor’s shelf fora 
couple of years, this exemplary look at 
romantic wranglings finally surfaces, 
boosted by the recent success of actress 
Sandra Bullock (Speed). Bullock is 
excellent, but the real surprise is Rae 
Dawn Chong who turns in an 
emotionally engaging performance. 

Credit is due to Ann Wycoff whose 
screenplay intelligently and provocatively 
gets under the skin of the characters, and 
Irmas’ ability to direct with equal 
confidence and control the erotic charge 
of a first kiss as well as the repugnant 
horror of a date rape. Something of a 
find, and unmissable for anyone with a 
penchant for philosophical, heavyweight, 
romantic comedy. 

• Rental Premiere: First Independent VA 
20226; Certificate 15; 110 minutes; 
Producers Ann Wycoff, James A. Holt, 
Matthew Irmas; Screenplay Ann Wycoff; 
Lead Actors Sandra Bullock, Rae Dawn 
Chong, Fisher Stevens, Elizabeth 
Berridge, Kris Kamm 



Edvard Munch 

Director Peter Watkins/Norway/ Sweden 1976 
First-rate biography about the Norwegian 
artist. The film - a mix of quasi- 
documentaiy and period drama - details 
Munch’s early years and the numerous 
tragedies which shaped his vision, 
including the death of his mother and 
sister, his brother’s suicide, a complicated 
affair with a married woman, and his 
constant battle against insanity. Munch’s 


unpublished diaries, written in a 
disjointed style, are read by Peter Watkins 
(The War Game, Culloden), and seem to hold 
personal resonance for the director. An 
engrossing film, without the longueurs 
of La Belle noiseuse, which uncovers the 
world of the great Expressionist. This 
version is taken from the US print of 167 
minutes - the British television version 
is 43 minutes longer. (MFB No. 532) 

• Retail: Academy CAV 019; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; Certificate PG 


Against the Wall 

Director John Frankenheimer/USA 1993 


In this gritty, historical drama, 
Frankenheimer takes an admirable stab 
at the significance of the Attica prison 
uprising. Set against a backdrop of 
political turmoil (the Vietnam war, 
domestic racial tension, campus 
insurgencies) which haunted America 
during the late 60s and early 70s, 

Against the Wall follows the fortunes of 
former liberal-turned-rookie-warden, 
Kyle MacLachlan, and hard-bitten 
inmate activist Samuel L. Jackson (Pulp 
Fiction ), as Attica is taken over by 
rioting prisoners. There is an added 
poignancy considering the recent 
scandals regarding the state of 
British and American prisons, and the 
message that penal reform is urgently 
needed is conveyed without resorting 
to crass polemicising. 

• Rental Premiere: 20.20 Vision NVT 
22938; Certificate 18; 106 minutes; 
Producer Steven McGlothen; Screenplay 
Ron Hutchinson; Lead Actors Samuel 
L. Jackson, Kyle MacLachlan, Hariy Dean 
Stanton, Clarence Williams III 
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Viridiana 

Director Luis Bunuel/Spain/Mexico 1961 
The Franco government invited Bunuel 
back after 25 years exile in Mexico to 
make this film. Ironically, Viridiana was 
subsequently banned in Spain, and, even 
after winning the Palme d’Or in 1961, the 
director was threatened by the Italian 
authorities with imprisonment. This 
scathing look at the role of the Church in 
contemporary Spain still shocks, 
particularly in the blisteringly cruel final 
half. Viridiana (Silvia Pinal) is a novitiate 
who arrives at a run-down estate to see 
her last remaining relative, an uncle 
(Fernando Rey), who involves her in 
fetishistic rituals. After her uncle 
commits suicide, Viridiana seeks penance 
by inviting homeless people to the estate, 
who eventually run riot. The pastiche of 
The Last Supper, set to Handel’s ‘Messiah’, 
by any standards is an extraordinary 
piece of film-making. (MFB No. 340) 

• Retail: Electric Pictures E-071; 

Price £15.99; Subtitles; B/W; Certificate 15 


LeCri du Hibou 

Director Claude Chabrol/France /Italy 1987 
Suspenseful, relatively unknown Chabrol 
film, which explores the destructive 
nature of relationships. A depressive 
draughtsman (Christophe Malavoy), 
seeking escape from his vindictive wife, 
spends his evenings either painting 
birds or spying on a young woman. A 
liaison with his object of desire results 
in a complex web of blackmail and 
murder. This modern Jilm noir, based on 
a Patricia Highsmith novel, for the most 
part shows Chabrol at his best - boosted 
by an economical plot littered with 
Hitchcockian motifs. However, the 
final half descends into melodrama, 
and the style seems at odds with the wild 
lurches of the narrative. Nevertheless, 
this is still a treat. 

• Retail Premiere: Lighthouse LUM 2209; 
Price £14.99; Widescreen; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18; 104 minutes; Producer 
Antonio Passalia; Screenplay Odile Barski, 
Claude Chabrol; Lead Actors Christophe 
Malavoy, Mathilda May, Jacques Penot 



Strange desires: Chabrol s modern film noir 



F.T.W. 

Director Michael Karbelnikojf/USA 1994 
The publicity for this moody B-movie 
makes misjudged comparisons with 
Quentin Tarantino, when, in fact, F.T.W. is 
far closer to Jim McBride’s Breathless. Fresh 
out of prison, wannabe cowboy Frank T. 
Wells (Mickey Rourke) teams up with 
feisty loner Scarlett (Lori Singer) whose 
‘F.T.W.’ tattoo stands not for Frank’s 
initials, but for ‘Fuck The World’. On the 
run from a failed bank heist and a 
recently deceased abusive brother, 

Scarlett hitches her wagon to Frank’s 
rodeo dreams, but the couple’s criminal 
past threatens to catch them up. 
Featuring a decent performance from 
Rourke (the first in years), this is 
charming nonsense with enough doomed 
romanticism to satisfy pulp connoisseurs. 
Singer lends an endearing, boyish charm 
(although the risible spa sex scenes reduce 
her to a pouting adornment), and, in a 
cameo treat, Peter Berg pops up as 
Scarlett’s homicidal brother. 

• Rental Premiere: Medusa 
MC 422; Certificate 18; 97 
minutes; Producer Tom 
Mickel; Screenplay Mari 
Kornhauser; Lead Actors 
Mickey Rourke, Lori Singer, 
Brion James, Rodney Grant, 


Urban cowboy: 


Man alone: Jack Nicholsonl 


Director Mike Nichols/USA 1994 
Jack Nicholson’s first return to the big- 
budget horror genre since The Shining, is a 
strange affair which pulls in two 
directions. Scriptwriter Jim Harrison 
seems fascinated by the strength of 
character that turning into a werewolf 
gives to formerly meek publisher Will 
Randall (Nicholson), while director 
Nichols appears more concerned with the 
loss of Randall’s humanity. The result 
is a changeable, but solidly 
enjoyable hotch-potch, which 
shifts between satire, shocks 
and silliness. Nicholson is 
recklessly enjoyable as the 
who turns, Michelle Pfeiffer, 
as Randall’s forbidden love 
adds a touch of class, but top 
marks go to James Spader 
as a slimy executive who 
gets his comeuppance. 

(S&S September 1994) 

# Rental: 20.20 
Vision NVT 18647; 

Certificate 15 



The Enigma ofKaspar 
Hauser (Jederfiir sich 
undGottgegenalle) 

Director Werner Herzog/West Germany 1974 
Herzog’s best film to date is a hypnotic 
meditation on social conventions seen 
through the eyes of the mysterious 
Kaspar Hauser, a man found in a town 
square unable to speak. Hauser exhibits a 
child-like logic as he learns to 
communicate, cutting through the 
repressive mores of the nineteenth- 


century world around him. After 
becoming a local celebrity, his life is 
suddenly ended by an anonymous 
assailant. Herzog based this on a true 
story, but unlike David Lynch’s The 
Elephant Man, which focused on the 
physical disabilities of John Merrick, he is 
more concerned with holding up a 
mirror to a hypocritical society. Aka Every 
Man for Himself and God Against All, The 
Mystery of Kaspar Hauser. (MFB No. 503) 

• Retail: Tartan Video TVT 1207; 

Price £15.99; Subtitles; Widescreen; 
Certificate 15 



The Red Squirrel 
(La ardilla roja) 

Director Julio Medem/Spain 1993 
Medem, the director of Vacas, again 
displays visual flair in this intriguing 
psychological thriller. Jota, a suicidal, 
failed rock musician, rescues a woman 
after a motorbike crash who seems to be 
suffering from amnesia. At the hospital, 
he claims to be her boyfriend and gives 
her the name of‘Lisa’. But his lies are 
exposed when Lisa’s husband makes an 


emotional appeal on the radio for news 
of her whereabouts. Medem’s talent lies 
in addressing questions of sexual and 
cultural identity without appearing 
heavy-handed. The plot resembles a 
Chinese puzzle, and the emphasis is on 
the narrative as the characters become 
caught up in their invented histories. A 
film that feels like it could - and often 
does - shoot off in any direction it 
pleases. (S&S October 1994) 

• Retail: Tartan Video TVT 1183; 

Price £15.99; Subtitles; Widescreen; 
Certificate 18 
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Reviews in Monthly Film Bulletin and 
Sight and Sound are cited in parentheses. 

A retail video that has previously been reviewed 
in the rental section will be listed only and 
the film review reference given. The term 
‘Premiere’ refers to a film that has had no prior UK 
theatrical release and is debuting on video. 

Q denotes closed captioning facility 



Rental 


The Air Up There 

Director Paul Michael Glaser; USA 1993; 
Hollywood Pictures 925462; Certificate PG 
Limp sports movie, directed with none of 
the panache of former actor Glaser’s 
previous outings behind the camera. An 
assistant basketball coach (Kevin Bacon) 
travels to the African town of Winabi to 
recruit an extremely tall young player to 
save his American college team. Very dull 
(S&S July 1994) 


Angie 

Director Martha Coolidge; USA 1994; 

Hollywood Pictures D925562; Certificate 15 
Martha Coolidge’s sentimental but 
engaging adaptation of Avra Wing’s novel 
Angie, I Says, is carried by Geena Davis’ 
rollicking performance as a sassy New 
Yorker torn between tradition and 
freedom. Born and raised in Brooklyn, 
Angie escapes into the arms of an 
alluring lawyer (Stephen Rea) when she 
realises her future prospects are 
diminished after becoming pregnant to 
her blue-collar boyfriend. Jerry Goldsmith 
adds extra saccharine with a pleasantly 
tooth-rotting score. (S&S July 1994) 


Baby’s Day Out 

Director Patrick Read Johnson; USA 1994; 
FoxVideo 8639; Certificate PG 
Writer/producer John Hughes serves up 
an uninspiring dish made more palatable 
by the grizzled presence of Joe Mantegna 
who suffers a catalogue of indignities 
with aplomb. A young toddler, kidnapped 
by incompetent crooks, escapes and 
wreaks havoc on the streets of Chicago. 
Technical screen wizardry provides some 
enjoyable scenes, with the baby merrily 
crawling across a busy highway and 
dangling from skyscrapers. 

(S&S September 1994) 


Bad Girls 

Director Jonathan Kaplan; USA 1994; 

FoxVideo 8627; Certificate 15 
Ludicrous japes abound in Kaplan’s high 
camp revisiting of the High Chaparral, as 
four Hollywood starlets strap on leather 
chaps and gunbelts. Variously wronged, 
the outlaws take to the hills, seeking 
revenge on the men who robbed them of 
their birthrights. Silly and far less taboo- 
breaking than it could have been, 
this nonetheless provides belly-laughs. 
(S&S July 1994) Q 


Beverly Hills Cop III 

Director John Landis; USA 1994; 

Paramount VHB 2984; Certificate 15 
Remember when Eddie Murphy joked 
tastelessly about how small the chances 
were of him working again with John 
Landis. Well, it seems the hatchet has 
been buried, as the pair team up 
once more in a dull sequel. Detective 
Axel Foley tracks big league crime to 
an amusement park. 

(S&S July 1994) 



In search: Geronimo 
Brainscan 

Director John Flynn; USA 1994; Guild G 8780; 
Certificate 15 

A promising sci-fi/horror crossover which 
falls into the usual traps of computer 
games/virtual reality movies - most 
notably, a failure to distinguish and 
mediate between fiction and reality. A 
young boy (Edward Furlong) is pursued 
by The Trickster inside the murderous 
world of an enigmatic, electronic game. 
John Flynn adds visual style and panache 
to the otherwise disappointing 
proceedings. (S&S November 1994) 


Getting Even with Dad 

Director Howard Deutch; USA 1994; 

MGM/UA V054728; Certificate PG 
Unwanted brat Timmy Gleason (Macaulay 
Culkin) is left in the care of his errant 
father (Ted Danson), a long-time thief on 
the brink of one last job. Timmy stoops to 
blackmailing his father in an attempt to 
win attention. An appalling movie, even 
by Culkin’s standards. (S&S August 1994) 


Geronimo: An American Legend 

Director Walter Hill; USA 1994; 

Columbia TriStar CVT19873; Certificate 18 
Laudable, serious retelling of the legend 
about the untameable Apache chief 
Geronimo, co-scripted by John Milius, 


which lacks the explosive visual impact 
of the director’s finest work. Wes Studi is 
excellent as Geronimo and Gene 
Hackman and Robert Duvall lend solid 
support, but the strength of Lloyd 
Ahern’s cinematography is diminished 
on video, as is the spine-tingling effect of 
Ry Cooder’s score. (S&S November 1994) 


The Innocent 

Director John Schlesinger; UK/Germany 1993; 
EV EW 1294; Certificate 15 
This adaptation of Ian McEwan’s novel 
about love and intrigue, is an impressive, 
atmospheric work, despite somewhat 
clumsy nods toward Casablanca. Political 
suspicion and military espionage haunt a 
doomed love affair during the Cold War 
in Eastern Europe. Fine acting by 
Campbell Scott and Anthony Hopkins 
(hindered only by a faltering American 
accent) complement a magically 
enigmatic performance from Isabella 
Rossellini. (S&S August 1994) 


Love and Human Remains 

Director Denys Arcand; Canada 1993; 
PolyGramPG 1028; Certificate 18 
An odd mixture of satirical comment and 
misguided, perverse murder mystery 
from cult Canadian director Arcand. In 
the emotionally moribund 90s, ex-lovers 
David (Thomas Gibson) and Candy (Ruth 
Marshall) workout personal differences, 
while an acquaintance is suspected of 
serial murder. The overall effect is 
disjointed, but kinky Mia Kirshneradds 
spice. (S&S August 1994) 


Mr Jones 

Director Mike Figgis; USA 1994; 20.20 
Vision NVT 14599; Certificate 18 
Heavily re-edited by the studio against 
Figgis’ wishes this tale of a manic- 
depressive’s mood swings has been 
turned into little more than an odd-ball 
romantic comedy with only hints of 
madness remaining. Unsurprisingly, 
Figgis disowned the film, but Richard 
Gere (whose central performance is 
engagingly fruity) retained a fondness 
for it. Nonsense, but there are glimpses 
of what might have been. 

(S&S October 1994) 


North 

Director Rob Reiner; USA 1994; Guild G8777; 
Certificate PG 

A surprising flop from the usually 
reliable Reiner, full of pompous meaning 
and lacking in coherence or wit. 
Disenchanted by his bickering parents, 
do-good child North (Elijah Wood) goes 
globe-trotting in search of a new mother 
and father, watched over by chameleon¬ 
like Bruce Willis. (S&S August 1994) 


RoboCop 3 

Director Fred Dekker; USA 1992; 

Columbia TriStar CVT 12813; Certificate 15 
Not a patch on Verhoeven’s RoboCop, but 
writer/director Fred Dekker’s long 
delayed third instalment is far superior 
to the dreadful RoboCop 2. Brandishing an 
up-front social conscience (homelessness 
is a result of evil capitalism), RoboCop 3 
finds our man in the can teaming up 
with the outlaws to defend Detroit. 

(S&S July 1994) 


Wyatt Earp 

Director Lawrence Kasdan; USA 1994; 
Warner V013177; Certificate 15 
Hot on the heels of Tombstone, Kasdan’s 
weighty Western documents the life of 
Wyatt Earp (Kevin Costner) and his 
cohort, Doc Holliday (Dennis Quaid). 
Costner delivers a strong performance, 
but the stoiy is stolen by Quaid as the 
disease-ridden Holliday. Kasdan directs 
the inevitable ‘showdown at the OK 
Corral’ scene with dramatic efficiency, 
but lacks the discipline to reign in this 
three hour magnum opus. 

(S&S September 1994) Q 



Rental premiere 


Airborne 

Director Rob Bowman; USA 1993; EV EW 1274; 
Certificate PG; 86 minutes; Producers Bill Davey, 
Stephen McEveety; Screenplay Bill Apablasa; 
Lead Actors Shane McDermott, Seth Green, 
Brittney Powell 

Formulaic teen drama, worth watching 
for numerous nail-biting rollerblade 
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PRIVATE VIEW 


Film-maker Alex Cox on the contradictory world of Luis Bunuel 

Bug-eyed Bunuel 



Last year, in a small Spanish town, 

I brought some 29 peseta stamps in 
a post office - and guess whose face was 
on them? None other than the mad, bug¬ 
eyed, pencil-moustached Luis Bun uel. 

Now, it’s not easy to get on a postage 
stamp - unless you’re an angel, 
a snowman, or a reigning monarch - but 
what is even more impressive about the 
Bunuel stamps is that during his life the 
great surrealist film-maker was virtually 
proscribed in Spain. It was inevitable, 
of course. Not even the current NATO- 
Socialist government would have 
warmed to Bunuel’s ironic documentary 
about poverty made in 1932, Las hurdes. 

So, when the fascists took power in 1936, 
Bunuel was forced to contemplate a 
permanent life in exile. “Good riddance!” 
cried the Franco gang, rushing to 
ban young Luis’ anti-clerical, anarchic 
Un Chien Andalou. 

A movie about Bunuel’s life might 
begin in the first act with the friendship 
between Luis and the young Salvador Dali 
(his collaborator on Un Chien Andalou and 
LAge d’or), showing the two mad artists 
struggling to invent a wholly original 
cinema based on the narrative logic of 
dreams. Then drifting apart, with Bunuel 
setting sail for the United States, while 
Dali swoons into the arms of Gala and 
the Generalissimo. In the second part, 

Dali denounces Bunuel as a communist 
and Luis loses his job at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. Cut to Bunuel 
walking the Depression streets of 
Manhattan, fantasising about running 
into his old turncoat pal... and flashback 
to Bunuel as a boy, in gloves and baggy 
shorts, the boxer - Whack! Whack! - 
knocking Dali, moustachios akimbo, to 
the ground. That night the Bunuel family 
decamp for Los Angeles on a silver train 
(“Why are we leaving so quickly, Papi?”). 

There is a fascinating biography by 
Bun uel’s widow Jeanne Rucar, called 
Memorias de una mujer sin piano. The title 
refers to an event in which Bunuel 
promised a piano to one of his cronies, 
and Jeanne’s was the nearest to hand. He 
had the movers carry it over to his mate’s 
house and forbade her ever to mention 
it again. Behind his mask of anarchist ' 
politics and surrealism, Bun uel was a 
social conservative, bullying his wife 
and offspring, whining about imagined 
aches and pains, hypocritical, secretive 
and duplicitous. In fact, exactly like the 
characters in his films. 

El is a little-seen masterpiece, made in 
Mexico in 1952. It’s the story of a virginal 
bourgeois man of about 40 years old. The 
man is so pious that he joins the boys 
who wash the feet of ancient clergymen 
in the cathedral. Our hero falls in love 
with a fine, upstanding woman - 
a widow. He woos and marries her, then 
immediately begins to hate her when 
he realises she has had sex with another 
man - her late husband. Shocked into 
madness, he plots to murder her. In the 
end, only his ineptitude and cowardice 
stand in the way. That man was Bunuel! 

At least if Jeanne Ruchar, his wife of 50 


years, is to be believed. It had to be so. 
How else would he have understood 
the villainous minds of the drug-dealing 
diplomats in The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, or the fascistic shopkeepers 
and serfs in The Diary of a Chambeimaid, or 
the fanatical, nay imbecilic, devotion of 
the holy man in Simon of the Desert, or the 
bizarre inclinations of the whorehouse 
johns in Belle de Jour? They were him, and 
he was them. 

I always had him figured for a foot- 
fetishist. Of course! All those scenes 
of Jeanne Moreau walking with close 
attention paid to her ankles, and the 
various bearded bon vivants with their 
dark ancestral mansions and their locked 
closets filled with women’s shoes. But 
I didn’t realise that in his films he was 
everything else as well - the cops, the 
uptight, overly-polite bourgeois, 
the brutish thugs, the seething wives, 
the innocents, the card-playing priests, 
the ghosts, the severed hand, the legless 
and the blind. 

In 1961 Bunuel was invited back to 
Spain to make Viridiana, a film which 
is generally regarded as one of his finest 
works. He was not optimistic for its 
prospects; “At best they will ban it” 
he said, “or put it on for half a week 
in an out of the way flea-pit where it will 
achieve neither glory nor blame.” Sure 
enough Viridiana was banned by the 
Spanish authorities. Bun uel returned 
to Mexico, where he had lived since 1947 
and directed 18 fi lms. The following year 
he made El angel exterminador, which 
I think is his greatest film of all. The 
charm, perversity, violence and rectitude 
of its characters, the extraordinary 
trap in which they find themselves, the 
overtones of an impending class war, 
the bear in the kitchen. 

Most of the Mexicans who knew 
Bunuel loved him. Although, some say 
he was impossible. Such as the chauffeur 
who Don Luis insisted was always present 
with the motor running, but was not 


allowed to park directly outside, so that 
the panic-stricken man would wait with 
his eyes pinned on the front door and 
his engine churning half a block away. 

My friend the film editor Carlos Puente 
tried to interview Bunuel in Mexico City 
in the 70s. Bunuel didn’t want to be 
interviewed, but agreed to speak to 
a group of students at the university. 
Carlos infiltrated the student union 
and persuaded students to ask specific 
questions so he could get his interview. 
But Bunuel gave the same answer to 
every question, no matter what it was - 
“Para joder con el publico” (“To fuck 
with the public”). 

To receive his Oscar in 1972, Bunuel 
wore dark glasses, a false moustache and 
a salt-and-pepper pompadour wig. While 
he was in Los Angeles, somebody thought 
to invite him and his writer, Jean-Claude 
Carriere, to lunch. Word got around, 
and directors started to get on the phone 
asking, “Is Don Luis coming? I’d like 
to be invited too...” When they had 
their picture taken after the meal, the 
‘impromptu’ lunch included Carriere, 
Alfred Hitchcock, John Huston, Billy 
Wilder, Raoul Walsh, William Wyler 
and half a dozen other major directors 
sitting in a circle around Bunuel. 

Flashback in the Bun uel bio-pic to 
Henry Miller in a Paris cafe, raving about 
the young director. Miller: “Either you’re 
made like the rest of civilised humanity, 
or you are whole and proud like Bunuel. 
And if you are whole and proud, then you 
are an anarchist and you throw bombs.” 

Cut to Luis and Jeanne in their 
impeccably bourgeois parlour. Bunuel 
(lecturing to his wife): “No, no, cherie! 

It’s never necessary to add vermouth 
to martini. Merely introduce the bottle to 
the glass, and then return it to the shelf.” 

Flash forward to act three: The postage 
stamp. Viva Bunuel! 

‘Viridiana’, ‘The Exterminating Angel’ 
and ‘Simon of the Desert’ are available 
on Electric Pictures Video 


sequences, excellently shot by Daiyn 
Okada. A Californian surfer (Shane 
McDermott) is exiled to Cincinnati for six 
months where rollerblading replaces 
riding the waves as his primary past time. 


Calendar Girl 

Director John Whitesell; USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar CVT19664; Certificate 15; 88 minutes; 
Producers Debbie Robins, Gary Marsh; 
Screenplay Paul W. Shapiro; Lead Actors Jason 
Priestley, Joe Pantoliano, Jerry O’Connell 
By-numbers, rites-of-passage movie, 
starring television heart-throb Jason 
Priestley. Three teenage boys spend the 
summer of 1962 in search of their 
dream woman, Marilyn Monroe. 


Caught in the Crossfire 

Director Chuck Bowman; USA 1994; Hi-Fliers 
HFV 8286; Certificate PG; 86 minutes; Producer 
S. Bryan Hickox; Screenplay D. Victor Hawkins, 
Tom Nelson, Dan Levine; Lead Actors Dennis 
Franz, Alley Mills, Daniel Roebuck, Anna Gunn 
Dull detective thriller, set against the 
colourful backdrop of the Louisiana 
bayou, but under-utilising the obvious 
visual benefits of the location. Hackneyed 
journalist Gus Payne (Dennis Franz) 
becomes involved in mob activity after he 
is recruited as in informant by the FBI. US 
title: Moment of Truth: Caught in the Crossfire. 


Double Cross 

Director Michael Keusch; Canada 1994; Guild 
G8781; Certificate 18; 87 minutes; Producer 
Robert Vince; Screenplay Henry C. Clarke; Lead 
Actors Patrick Bergin, Jennifer Tilly, Kelly 
Preston, Kevin Tighe 
Ridiculous but nonetheless highly 
enjoyable erotic thriller in which 
conservative Patrick Bergin is led into 
a web of intrigue by femme fatale Kelly 
Preston. All the typical genre ingredients 
are here - a twist-filled plot, predictable 
denouement, macho posturing, lingerie- 
clad women and wailing saxophones 
which accompany numerous sex scenes. 
A somewhat original and quirky element 
is added by casting Jennifer Tilly as 
Bergin’s daffy but loyal supporter, and 
writer Henry Clarke’s unusual decision 
to let Bergin play, not a hunky labourer 
or suave lawyer, but a struggling 
video-store owner. 


The Paperboy 

Director Douglas Jackson; Canada 1994; First 
Independent VA 20227; Certificate 18; 89 
minutes; Producers Tom Berry, Franco Battista; 
Screenplay David Peckinpah; Lead Actors 
Alexandra Paul, Marc Marut, William Katt, 
Brigis Tierney 

A dysfunctional child manipulates and 
occasionally kills people around him in a 
desperate attempt to create a surrogate 
happy home. It’s a mystery quite why our 
hero becomes obsessed by such dreary 
bores, but Douglas Jackson puts this 
formulaic thriller through its clearly 
plotted paces with aplomb. A few creepy 
moments and a genuinely disturbing 
performance from the youthful lead 
make this palatable schlock. 


The Revenge of Pumpkinhead II: Blood Wings 

Director Jeff Burr; USA 1993; Hi-Fliers HFV 
8287; Certificate 18; 84 minutes; Producers 
Brad Krevoy, Steve Sabler; Screenplay Ivan 
Chachomia, Constantine Chachomia; Lead 
Actors Ami Dolenz, Andrew Robinson, Steve 
Kanaly,J. Trevor Edmond 
Lance Henriksen wisely turned down a 
part in this sequel to the superb 
Vengeance: The Demon (aka Pumpkinhead) on 
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the grounds that it lacked a discernible 
script. Missing the visual and narrative 
charm of its predecessor, this miserable 
offering turns Stan Winston’s beautiful 
original Pumpkinhead into a rubbery 
monster. Once promising director Jeff 
Burr (Texas Chainsaw Massacre III) reveals 
his true colours, while the cast features 
such low-rent celebrities as Roger 
Clinton. Original title: Pumpkinhead II 



Retail 


Ace Ventura Pet Detective 

Director Tom Shadyac; USA 1993; Warner 
S013029; Price £12.99; Certificate 12 
(S&SMay 1994) Q 


The Age of Innocence 

Director Martin Scorsese; USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar CVR 24626 (Widescreen CVR 34626); 
Price £12.99; Certificate U 
(S&S February 1994) Q 


Attack of the 50. Ft Woman 

Director Christopher Guest; USA 1993; 
Entertainment EVS1143; Price £12.99; 
Certificate 12 
(S&S October 1994) 


Benny and Joon 

Director Jeremiah Chechik; USA 1993; Warner 
MGM/UA S053007; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&SJuly 1993) 


Carlito’s Way 

Director Brian De Palma; USA 1993; Universal 
VHR 1723; Price £13.99; Certificate 18 
(S&S February 1994) 


Cousin Cousine 

Director Jean-Charles Tacchella; France 1975; 
Arrow FC 004; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 

Certificate 15 

An endearing, whimsical tale about two 
cousins, Marthe (Marie-Christine 
Barrault) and Ludovic (Victor Lanoux), 
who meet at a wedding and become 
friends. Their platonic relationship turns 
to romance after their respective partners 
begin an affair. 

(MFB No. 515) 


The Crush 

Director Alan Shapiro; USA 1993; 

Warner SOI 2926; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S Video April 1994) 


The Devil’s Playground 

Director Fred Schepisi; Australia 1976; Art 
House AHP 5022; Price £15.99; Certificate 15 
An amiable, semi-autobiographical rites- 
of : passage drama. Set during the 50s in a 
strict Roman Catholic school, where a 13- 
year-old boy (Simon Burke) struggles to 
preserve his piety in the face of human 
needs and desires. (MFB No. 523) 


Eerie Indiana 

Director Sam Pillsbury; USA 1991; 

PolyGram 6335703; Price £12.99; Certificate U 
(S&S Video August 1992) 


Empire of Passion (Ai no Borei) 

DirectorNagisa Oshima; Japan/France 1978; 
Connoisseur Video CR 135; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; Certificate 18 

A superior companion piece to Oshima’s 
infamous Ai no Corrida. An old rickshaw 
rider returns as a ghost to haunt his 
murderer wife and her young lover. As in 
Ai no Corrida, the director explores similar 
themes of cruelty and passion, but, 
thankfully, without indulging in the 
tedious couplings and longueurs of the 
former. Aka Phantom Love. (MFB No. 541) 


Exterminating Angel (El angel exterminador) 

Director Luis Buhuel; Mexico 1962; Electric 
Pictures E-072; Price £15.99; Subtitles; BfW; 
Certificate 12 

Bunuel’s simple yet brutal attack on the 
bourgeoisie involves a group of dinner 
guests who find it impossible to leave a 
room after finishing dinner. Days pass, 
as their shallow facades are stripped 


away to reveal bestial and venal desires, 
including witchcraft, suicide, incest and 



Crusade of passion: Lancelot du Lac' 


cannibalism. Rarely has a film-maker so 
incisively portrayed people caught up in 
a hell of theirown making. (MFB No. 391) 


Fitzcarraldo 

Director Werner Herzog; West Germany 1982; 
Tartan Video TV T 1206; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

A fanatical idealist (Klaus Kinski), who 
dreams of staging opera in the Amazon 
jungle, persuades a team oflocal Indians 
to pull a steamship over a mountain in 
pursuit of his goal. While shooting, 
Herzog himself bordered on insanity as 
he pushed cast and crew to impossible 
limits by refusing to use trick 
photography and literally dragging a ship 
up a mountain. (MFB No. 582) 


The Hour of the Pig 

Director Leslie Megahey; UK/France 1993; 
Curzon CV 0050; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S February 1994) 


Innocent Blood 

Director John Landis; USA 1992; 

Warner S012570; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S August 1993) 


Lancelot du Lac 

Director Robert Bresson; France/Italy 1974; 
Artificial Eye ART 106; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate PG 

Highly original and hypnotic retelling of 
the Arthurian legend. After a fruitless 
and costly search for the Holy Grail, the 
knights return to England feeling bitter. 
The story’s romantic traditions are subtly 
undermined by Bresson’s austere gaze, 
aided by detached performances and an 
obtrusive soundtrack. 

(S&S November 1994) 


The Last Outlaw 

Director Geoff Murphy; USA 1993; 

Medusa 6322643; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S Video August 1994) 


Manhattan Murder Mystery 

Director Woody Allen; USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar CVR 29798; Price £12.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S February 1994) Q 


Matinee 

Director Joe Dante; USA 1993; Guild GLD 51522; 
Price £12.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S June 1993) 


Nemesis 

Director Albert Pyun; USA 1992; 


PolyGram 6336423; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S Video August 1993) 


Prince of Shadows (Beltenebros) 

Director Pilar Milo; Spain 1991; 
Tartan Video TVT1025: Price £10.99; 
Certificate 18 
(S&S April 1994) 


The Real McCoy 

Director Russell Mulcahy;USA 1993; 

Guild GW 51582; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S November 1993) 


The Remains of the Day 

Director James Ivory; UK/USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar CVR 29665 (Widescreen CVR 39665) 
Price £12.99; Certificate U 
(S&S December 1993) Q 


Rich in Love 

Director Bruce Beresford; USA 1992; 

MGM/UA S052691; Price £10.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S May 1993) 


Road Flower 

DirectorDeran Sarafian; USA 1993; 
Entertainment EVS 1175; Price £10.99; 
Certificate 18 

(S&S Video September 1994) 


Simon of the Desert (Simon del desierto) 

Director Luis Buhuel; Mexico 1965; Electric 
Pictures E-073; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 

Certificate 12 

Claudio Brooks plays a man who 
emulates Saint Simon Stylites by 
standing on a pillar in the middle of the 
desert for six years, six weeks and six days 
as an example to the peasants. He tries to 
resist the temptations of the devil who 
appears in the guise of a woman, and 
later, as Jesus. (MFB No. 424) 


Stroszek 

Director Werner Herzog; West Germany 1977; 
Tartan Video TVT1208; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

A busker travels with his neighbour and a 
prostitute from the sterility of Berlin to 
Wisconsin. Following a botched robbery, 
the trio make their separate ways across 
America. Herzog’s instinctive feel for 
capturing majestic landscapes is one of 
the few highs in this otherwise drab and 
predictable outsider’s meditation on the 
barrenness of middle America. 

(MFB No. 529) 


That Night 

Director Craig Bolotin; USA 1 992; 

MGM/UA S012572; Price £10.99; Certificate 12 
(S&S June 1994) 


Untamed Heart 

DirectorTony Bill; USA 1993; 

MGM/UA S0528131; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S May 1993) 


What’s Eating Gilbert Grape 

Director Lasse Hallstrdm; USA 1993; 
Entertainment EVS 1152; Price £12.99; 
Certificate 12 
(S&S May 1994) 



Retail premiere 


As Tears Go By 

Director Wong Kar-Wai; Hong Kong 1988; 
Made in Hong Kong HK 015; Price £15.99; 
Widescreen; Subtitles; Certificate 18; 94 
minutes; Producer Rover Tang; Screenplay 
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By Peter Dean 


•James Cameron's True Lies has fallen 
foul of the UK censors, causing it to miss 
its mid-February rental release slot. 

Scenes involving Jamie Lee Curtis which 
the BBFC “believes may be demeaning 
to women” have resulted in a holdback 
which has caused a gap in CIC Video’s 
release schedule. None of the BBFC’s 
recent objections have concerned a 
15 certificated title, with the exception 
of Cliffhanger, one of the most heavily-cut 
Hollywood video releases of last year 
(see Wind Up January 1995). 15-rated 
films are normally cut so as to reach their 
intended audience. Not so with True Lies. 
According to CIC’s managing director, 
it’s “not about having a 15 certificate 
which we had theatrically, but simply 
to ensure that the content is appropriate 
from the BBFC’s viewpoint.” 

• Japanese animation is now a Europe¬ 
wide phenomenon, with Spain and the 
UK the fastest-growing markets in the 
world. Expansion is UK-based however, 
because the US and UK are the traditional 
conduits for television sales. Japanese 

is also expensive to translate, so that 
bulk orders are being whipped out to 
countries where English is the second 
language, irrespective of who owns 
which rights. There is also an illegal 
imports scenario where uncut Anime 
versions are being shipped back into the 
UK if the BBFC cuts them. Advocates of 
a single Euro-certificate please take note. 
Cantonese would also seem to be an 
expensive language to translate if the 
subtitles of Hard Boiled 2: The Last Blood are 
anything to go by (see Retail Premiere). 
Easily the worst job seen in 30 years of 
film-going or video watching; and worth 
buying on that strength alone! 

• Hong Kong cinema is now being better 
served by video. Joining the label Made 
in Hong Kong on the market is new label 
Eastern Heroes whose first titles include 
Hard Boiled 2, Magic Cop, Spooky Encounters, 
Lethal Panther and The Holy Virgin vs the Evil 
Dead. Toby Russell (son of Ken) and Rick 
Baker are the enthusiasts behind the 
label, having set up an Eastern Heroes 
shop in London’s Camden Town selling 
videos and memorabilia. Their Eastern 
Heroes magazine, a spin-off from 
Baker’s Jackie Chan Appreciation Society 
newsletter, has already reached its 20th 
issue. Forthcoming is a video version of 
the magazine featuring interviews, clips 
etc. Hopefully the translation department- 
will have a budget by then. 


• Blockbuster Video, the UK’s largest 
video chain, is closing down 200 of the 
675 Ritz Video stores it acquired in 1992 
in the Cityvision buyout and turning 
them into franchised Blockbuster Express 
stores. Based on the same Blockbuster 
Megastore concept and sharing the same 
name. Blockbuster Express, these have 
more than a passing similarity to KC 
Express, the Kentucky Fried Chicken 
chain. For all critics of the Hollywood 
film machine, who liken it to the fast- 
food industry, there is now proof that 
new product is being treated like new 
lines of fast food. Engineering the 
Blockbuster/Ritz shake-up is Nigel Travis, 
who was responsible for establishing 
Burger King in Europe. His new recruits 
at Blockbuster are ex-Burger King 
marketing man Bernard Salt and 

Dan Fishman who earned his spurs at 
McDonalds. Masterminding Blockbuster’s 
expansion into Germany is John Rollo 
who established McDonalds, Burger 
King and Wendy’s in Germany. Travis 
describes his team as “an exciting mix 
of fast food retailers and experienced 
Blockbuster staff.” To Travis, fast food 
and video aren’t opposite ends of the. 
universe: “They are in the fun side 
of business - you don’t go to either for 
a miserable time, you build up an in¬ 
store ambience and excitement. With 
video though, there’s the advantage of 
having at least one new product each 
week to shout about.” 

• The Ed Wood Collection on the new 
video label Retro has been delayed. Plan 

9 from Outer Space, Glen or Glenda and other 
titles are being held back so that the 
release will tie in with Martin Landau’s 
Oscar nomination and the release date of 
Tim Burton’s Ed Wood bio-pic. Getting 
the green light however are even worse 
B-movies from another new label called 
Killer Bs. The Brain from Planet Arous, Cat 
Women of the Moon and The Mesa of Lost 
Women are out on March 13. 

• The Gothic horror label Redemption 
is moving on from the middle ages to 
the twentieth century, releasing 10 films 
including Flavia the Heretic Nun and I Am 
Curious Yellow onto Video CD. Laser Disc 
users - and face it there aren’t many 
about - have got something to crow 
about this month with the release of 
Welles’ Touch of Evil under the Pioneer 
Cinema banner. The disc will contain 
background notes, stills from the film 
and the original theatrical trailer. 


Wong Kar-Wai; Lead Actors Andy Lau, 

Maggie Cheung; Jacky Cheung 
A superbly gritty debut, let down by 
Wong’s tendency to go for the big scene - 
complete with MTV-style editing and 
music - every five minutes. Andy Lau 
stars as Ah Wah, a psychotic debt 
collector estranged from his partner 
(Jacky Cheung) and other members of his 
gang. Ah Wah’s shy cousin (Maggie 
Cheung) arrives promising hope of escape 
from the urban hell. 


Dirty Ho (Lantou He) 

Director Liu Chia Liang; Hong Kong 1979; 

Made in Hong Kong HK 024; Price £15.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate 15; 99 minutes; Producer 
Run Run Shaw; Screenplay Unknown; 

Lead Actors Wong Yue, Liu Chia Hui, Hui Ying 
Hung, Lo Lieh 

Period martial arts spectacle, made in the 
same year as Liu’s impressive Mad Monkey 
KungFu. Unlike most examples of the 
genre, the transfer to video is excellent, 
boasting clarity of colour and a fine 
widescreen ratio aspect. The eleventh son 
(Wong Yue) of the Chinese emperor 
travels incognito with his vagabond 
friend to a ceremony in which his father 
will announce a successor to the throne. 


A Girl Called Keetje Tippel (Keetje Tippel) 

Director Paul Verhoeven; Netherlands 1975; 
Missing in Action V3421; Price £14.99; 
Certificate 18; 104 minutes; Producer Rob 
Houwer; Screenplay Gerard Soeteman; Lead 
Actors Monique van de Yen, Rutger Hauer, 
Andrea Domburg 

As in Flesh & Blood, this early Verhoeven 
bio-pic delivers a sensationalist view of 
history. A rags-to-riches saga set in 
Holland in 1881, in which a poverty- 
striken young woman (Monique van de 
Ven) vainly tries to better her life through 
an affair with a rich banker (Rutger 
Hauer) who wants her as his mistress. 


Hard Boiled 2: The Last Blood 

Director WongJing; Hong Kong 1994; Eastern 
Heroes EH 0001; Price £13.99; Widescreen; 
Subtitles; Certificate 18; 89 minutes; Producer 
Unknown; Screenplay Unknown; Lead Actors 
Andy Lau, Alan Tam, Eric Tsang, 

Leung Kar Yan 

Poor subtitling turns this high-octane, 
comic action pic into a travesty (eg; “The 
computer analize of the Singapore 
resident is very detail”). Along with fellow 
directors Ringo Lam and John Woo, 

Wong Jing has brought an air of 
respectability to the Hong Kong thriller 
genre. Tightly directed set-pieces, slow- 
motion photography and superbly 
choreographed fights elevate this shaggy 
dog thriller about a tourist in Singapore 
(Andy Lau) who helps to save the life of 
the Dakai Lama (sic). This bares little 
relationship to Woo’s original. 


Hawks and Sparrows (Uccellacci e uccellini) 

Director Pier Paolo Pasolini; Italy 1966; 
Connoisseur Video CR 170; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; B/W; Certificate PG; Producer Alfredo 
Bini; Screenplay Luigi Scaccianoce; Lead Actors 
Toto, Davoli Ninetto, Femi Benussi, Umberto 
Bevilacqua 

A pair of picaros (one of them the 
legendary Italian clown, Toto) wander 
through the Italian countryside on a 
pilgrimage in honour of Saint Francis 
of Assisi. Pasolini comments on the 
changing social landscape by using a mix 
of styles, including newsreel footage from 
the communist leader Palmiro Togliatti’s 
funeral and quotations from left-wing 



intellectuals that are ‘spoken’ by a 
talking crow. The loose narrative 
structure allows the director to explore 
his preoccupation with neo-realism 
and Marxism. 


The Holy Virgin vs the Evil Dead 

Director Choy Fat; Hong Kong 1990; Eastern 
Heroes EH 0002; Price £13.99; Widescreen; 
Subtitles; Certificate 18; 90 minutes; Producer 
Unknown; Screenplay Unknown; Lead Actors 
Donnie Yen, Ken Lo, Pauline Wong, Hui Hoi 
Chung, Lam Wei Lan 

One of the first genre hybrid movies to be 
issued the new Category III rating 
(equivalent to the 18 certificate in the UK) 
by the Hong Kong Censorship Board. 
Taking advantage of the relaxation by 
some Asian countries regarding nudity 
on screen, this comic horror combines 
erotic fantasy in a tale about a wimpish 
professor who confronts an evil force 
which rapes and kills several of his 
female students. 


Lethal Panther 

Director Philip Kao; Hong Kong 1993; Eastern 
Heroes EH 0004; Price £13.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18; 90 minutes; Producer Unknown; 
Screenplay Unknown; Lead Actors Yukari 
Oshima, Phillip Kao 

Kao’s fourth collaboration with cult 
Japanese martial arts star Yukari Oshima, 
is another over-the-top action movie. 
Oshima plays an undercover cop who 
travels to the Philippines to help the local 
police bust a Triad gang. The print has 
seen better days and, unfortunately, the 
bad disco soundtrack detracts from the 
stylish fight sequences. 


The Monastery of Sendomir (Klostret I Sendomir) 

Director Victor Sjostrom; Sweden 1919; 
Redemption RETN 045; Price £12.99; B/W; 
Silent; Certificate U; 54 minutes; Producer 
Unknown; Screenplay Unknown; Lead Actors 
Tora Teje, Tore Svenborg, Richard Lund, Renee 
Bjorling 

A serialised supernatural tale, which 
highlights Sjostrom’s penchant for long 
takes and deep focus. The stoiy, as in The 
Phantom Carriage made the following year, 
is told in flashback. Two riders on their 
way to Warsaw seek shelter for the night 
in a monastery where a sinister monk 
tells them a complex, tragic tale about an 
unfaithful wife and a murder. The print 
is of a high quality and is accompanied 
by a new piano soundtrack. Aka The Secret 
of the Monastery. 


Wagner 

Director Tony Palmer; UK 1984; Connoisseur 
Video CR 171; Price £39.99; Certificate 15; 7 
hours, 40 minutes; Producer Alan Wright; 
Screenplay Charles Wood; Lead Actors Richard 
Burton, Vanessa Redgrave, Lawrence Olivier, 
John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, 

Gemma Craven 

Intended as a European mini-series, then 
a two-part feature, Tony Palmer’s lavish, 
eight-hour biography is admirable in its 
scale and depth. Richard Burton delivers 
an erratic performance as the nineteenth- 
centuiy composer, but the rest of the 
cast (a who’s who of British actors - 
with Gielgud, Richardson and Olivier 
together for the first time) give solid 
support. The emphasis is on Wagner’s 
historical environs and political 
ambitions rather than his music. Palmer 
makes use of striking locations, and the 
chiaroscuro of Vittorio Storaro’s 
camerawork (reminiscent of the Dutch 
masters) is outstanding. 
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Letters are welcome, and should he addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London W1P 1PL 
Facsimile 071 436 2327 

Terr or dome’s compassion 

From Mansel Stimpson 

Last year I attended an early press screening 
of an independent British film which, had I 
allowed myself to be influenced by its title 
or publicity, I might have been predisposed 
to dislike. But, preferring to judge by what 
unfolded on the screen, I found myself 
impressed by its power, surprised by its 
complexity and admiring of its cinematic 
qualities, achieved despite a low budget. 

Consequently I was shocked by the violent 
animosity expressed by so many critics to 
Welcome II the Terrordome - for this was, 
indeed, the film I had seen. Admittedly it’s 
not a faultless picture, and I had seen the 
danger that some black audiences, those 
already advocating violence as a response to 
wrongs done to them, would pick up on the 
equivalent elements in the film without giv¬ 
ing weight to the factors which serve as a 
counterbalance. But I had not foreseen that 
so many presumably dispassionate British 
critics would misread the film to the extent 
of describing it as an out-and-out incitement 
to racial violence. 

Given the in-depth approach to cinema 
favoured by Sight and Sound, one might have 
expected to find greater perception in your 
pages, but not so. Your February issue con¬ 
tained a review of the film by Robert Yates 
which, at best, betrayed muddled reactions. 
His accusation that cliches made it hard to 
take any sentiment or action seriously fitted 
ill with his concession that there were pow¬ 
erful scenes to admire. And having declared 
that the film uses colour as a stark essential- 
ist divider of the characters, he then refers 
to the editing (but why not the script?) as 
seeking to blur this divide and to give a 
more complex picture. 

But there’s no confusion once we turn to 
Paul Gilroy’s article in the same issue. Lam¬ 
basting the film, Gilroy makes his case 
through the use of unjustifiable assump¬ 
tions, such as a black matriarch being the 
director’s mouthpiece. Most significantly, 
we are back to the same misreading of the 
film - that it’s a blatant endorsement of 
fascistic violence in the cause of separatism. 

But the case f or reading Welcome II the Ter¬ 
rordome as a warning against the attitudes 
which lead to the violence depicted is at 
least as strong. In the space of a letter I can 
only stress the degree of compassion con¬ 
veyed in those scenes showing the suffering 
imposed on a white girl living with a black 
man, an emotion quite out of keeping with 
the interpretations of the film put forward. 
When I saw the movie, I knew little about its 
creator, NgoziOnwurah, but I subsequently 
interviewed her. Her comments made it 
clear that her own views were quite differ¬ 
ent from those that have been ascribed to 
her as the creator of this picture. Even more 
importantly, I learnt that her compassion 
for the leading white character came from 
the fact that while her father is African her 
mother is white. The emotions so well con¬ 
veyed in the film stem from this, and I felt 
them no less because this knowledge came 
to me after the event. 

Even the attack on the film’s cinematic 


qualities is suspect (Philip French, who was 
worried by the picture, was nevertheless 
honest enough to aclcnowledge the talent in 
it). Welcome II the Terrordome is the most 
maligned British film since Peeping Tom and, 
having been in the minority about that in 
1960, I’m happy to be in the minority again. 
London NW3 

Lawrence sources 

From Len Deighton 

When my article Sand and Sea (S&S January) 
was edited the numbered footnotes giving 
my sources were also removed. Your editor 
has most kindly allowed me to summarise 
these as follows: 

Lawrence’s own book The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom is essential reading, and so is The 
Mint, but Richard Aldington’s 1955 Lawrence 
of Arabia - a Biographical Enquiry added a con¬ 
troversial dimension. Phillip Knightley and 
Colin Simpson’s 1969 The Secret Lives of 
Lawrence of Arabia provided the best and 
most objective account until Lawrence of Ara¬ 
bia by Jeremy Wilson (New York, Atheneum, 
1990), which used newly released govern¬ 
ment papers - in addition, A. W. Lawrence 
(Lawrence’s brother and literary executor) 
gave Wilson full access to the entire collec¬ 
tion of photos, documents and letters under 
his control. From this came a chance to 
reappraise everything written before, 
including Aldington. 

In 1992 L. Robert Morris and Lawrence 
Raskin published their remarkable Lawrence 
of Arabia (New York, Anchor Books Double¬ 
day) which combined the sort of research 
and academic precision that satisfies the 
Lawrence scholars with a detailed account 
of the film’s making and many wonderful 
photographs. I found it most helpful for my 
article, while the fact that the book is not 
available in the UK is deplorable. 

Jim Pepper - a California publisher and 
noted film expert - gave me his copy of the 
Morris and Raskin book and pointed out the 
struggle Korda had with the British govern¬ 
ment. This is described in The Journal of Con¬ 
temporary History - see ‘Censorship in Action: 
the Case of Lawrence of Arabia’ by Jeffrey 
Richards and Jeffrey Hulbert. Pepper most 
generously also provided his own copy of 
the unpublished manuscript of Lawrence 
Before David Lean which he’d prepared 
together with Andrew Kelly and Jeffrey 
Richards. This is due to be published in Lon¬ 
don by Bellew and should provoke much 
interest and comment. 

On the subject of Alexander Korda I had 
heard many valuable stories. Additionally 
the fascinating Charmed Lives: A Family 
Romance by Michael Korda (New York, Ran¬ 
dom House, 1979) gives an intimate dimen¬ 
sion that supplements Karol Kulik’s Alexan¬ 
der Korda: the man who could work miracles 
(London, W. H. Allen 1975). Lean and Spiegel 
are surrounded with almost as many leg¬ 
ends as Korda. I particularly valued Hugh 
Hudson’s article about Lean in Sight & Sound 
(1991) and Andrew Sinclair’s book Spiegel the 
Man behind the Pictures (Boston, Little Brown 
and Co, 1987). Guinness’ encounter with the 
custodian of Cloud’s Hill was recounted in 
his autobiography Blessings in Disguise (Lon¬ 
don, Hamish Hamilton, 1985). 

Eric Ambler, whose script for The Cruel Sea 
remains a peerless example of that art, 
talked to me at length about the making of 


the film. I wish I had been able to use much 
more of his account but perhaps he’ll write 
it himself one day. The novelist Peter Evans 
- an encyclopaedic authority on films and 
film-making - might well recognise some of 
his stories on display, as indeed would the 
late Harry Saltzman. 

London NW1 

Two approaches 

From Qiientin Decker 

In his article Sand and Sea (S&S January), it is 
clear that Mr Deighton is simply reiterating 
two very old arguments about film. There 
are two questions: (a) is cinema an indus¬ 
trial product meant for worldwide mass- 
consumption or an art form that appeals to 
the individual? And (b) is it a landscape of 
visual stimulation or a tableau to examine 
an element of the universe? Neither ques¬ 
tion is new. Mr Deighton has chosen the sec¬ 
ond answer in both cases. This is no sur¬ 
prise; he is a writer of books. His goal when 
writing is to involve the individual reader in 
a study of the characters he presents. I, how¬ 
ever, say there is room for both types of 
films. Great sagas like Lawrence of Arabia may 
have gotten me interested in film and kept 
me interested, but it is intimate character 
studies like The Cruel Sea that keep me going 
back to the movies. 

What’s more, I hope that both types of 
approach in both cases - and all others in 
between - will continue to be made and will 
continue to fascinate me. 

Visalia, California 

Ongoing chronicle 

From J. R. Surty 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you all on your invaluable Chronicle of the Cin¬ 
ema 1895-1995, which I have greatly enjoyed 
and will no doubt have recourse to often? 
May I at the same time suggest an annual 
supplement - with the February or March 
issue - covering the main artistic and cin¬ 
ema events of the previous year, the obituar¬ 
ies, and a full list of the year’s film awards? 
An ongoing chronicle, as it were. I myself 
would find such a supplement a most useful 
reference work when compiling notes for 
films shown at the Bridport Film Society. 
Bridport, Dorset 

Editor’s note: We intend to pursue this 
suggestion next year 

Omitting Sergio 

From James Macdonald 

I appreciate that a project as ambitious as 
David Robinson’s Chronicle of Cinema supple¬ 
ments can never hope to be definitive - and 
that it must be tedious to get letters from 
readers complaining about omissions of 
their own favourites - but if you are ever 
producing a revised version, it may be 
worth considering whether the films listed 
in part five should not include Leone’s Once 
Upon a Time in America. 

London NW2 

Additions and corrections 

February 1995 p. 25: The Times not The London 
Times; p. 37: in the review of Keepers of the 
Frame, Penelope Houston not Huston 
The Chronicle of Cinema, 1980-1995 

p. 112: (1985 films, USSR) Come and See not Go 
and See; p. 122: (1992 films, Portugal) 0 Dia do 
desespero not 0 Dias do desespero. 
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MAKING 


DIRECT YOUR OWN SHORT FILMS IN OUR 
HANDS-ON INTENSIVE WORKSHOPS 
USING 16MM ARRIFLEX CAMERAS. 
LEARN CONCEPTS OF DIRECTING, STORY, 
CAMERA, LIGHTING, SOUND AND EDITING 
IN A TOTAL IMMERSION COURSE 
TAUGHT BY AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS. 


NEW WORKSHOPS BEGINNING EVERY MONTH 


“CARPEDIEM” TUITION US$4000 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY & 
NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 

SUMMER WORKSHOPS ALSO AVAILABLE 

MEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 

100 EAST 17TH STREET NYC 10003 TEL: 212-674-4300 FAX: 212-477-1414 
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TRIBECA fHL-M CENTER 



W e believe the world is changing faster than anyone can 
imagine. That things are getting harder, not easier. We 
believe opportunity does not come in the form of a lottery 
ticket but through commitment, focus, self discipline, and 
the ability to work hard. We believe time is precious. That it 
is not enough to commit to change, one must commit to 
always changing. 

Vancouver Film School has developed commercial pro¬ 
duction curriculums that are equal or superior to the best 
programs in the world. The difference is our programs take 
less time... a lot less. 

Full-time 

Direct Education™ programs in: 

Film Production ■ Classical Animation 
Portfolio Film Production ■ 3D Computer Animation 
Acting for Film & Television ■ Certified Alias Programs 
Multimedia Production ■ Certified Avid Programs 

Call. Compare. Nothing does. 



VANCOUVER FILM SCHOOL 
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THE BEST OF WORLD CINEMA ON YOUR DOORSTEP 
FILMS THAT STAND THE TEST OF TIME 


WAGNER. 

An epic in the true sense. 
This seven hour film in a 
three cassette box set stars 
Richard Burton as 
Wagner, supported by an 
amazing cast - Vanessa 
Redgrave, Laurence 
Olivier, John Gielgud, 
Ralph Richardson and 
Gemma Craven, with Sir 
Georg Solti conducting. 

CR171 £39.99 



EMPIRE OF 
PASSION 

Oshima followed his 
infamous ‘Ai No 
Corrida ’ with another 
story of passionate and 
obsessive love. Set in 
rural Japan at the end 
of the 19th Century, it 
covers desire, adultery, 
murder, ghosts and 
retribution. 

CR135 £15.99 


Hawks and 
Sparrows 
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HAWKS AND 
SPARROWS. 

This film marks Pasolini’s 
parting homage to the 
ideological and cinematic 
matrix of his formative 
years -Marxism and 
neo-realism. A parable 
within a parable, it has 
brilliant comic moments 
due largely to the talents 
of the legendary comic- 
actor, Toto 

CR170 £15.99 
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HITLER - A FILM FROM 

GERMANY 

Syberberg 

Syberberg’s extraordinary epic 
explores the roots of his country - 
Germany - in an attempt to get to 
the bottom of German fascism, 
and to illustrate the ‘little bit of 
Hitler in all of us’. At 400 
minutes long this film comes in a 
double cassette box set including 
the BFI book ‘Syberberg-a 
Filmmaker from Germany. ’ 

CAV017 £34.99 



SHOAH 
Claude Lanzmann 

The Washington Post 
described this amazing 
nine hour work as ‘the 
film event of the century \ 
Presented in a four 
cassette box set, it is an 
account of the holocaust 
by survivors from both 
sides of the wire. 
CAV020 £49.99 



CAV023 £12.99 



CAV019 £15.99 


THE SILENT 
FEMINISTS 

A testament to the 
pioneering work of 
more than 30 of 
Hollywood’s 
forgotten women 
filmmakers. Made 
by Antony Slide 
and Jeffery 
Goodman, two of 
America’s most 
respected film 
historians, this is a 
must for all scholars 
of the silent era. 


EDVARD MUNCH 

Peter Watkins’ (The 
War Game) hypnotic 
mix of quasi-docu¬ 
mentary and period 
drama about the life 
and work of the 
great Norwegian 
expressionist painter 
has won universal 
critical acclaim. 7 
urge you to lock the 
doors, take the 
phone off the hook 
and watch...it is a 
masterpiece ’ Sunday 
Times. 
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office hours or by leaving your name and address on our credit card hotline. ♦ Prices are inclusive of VAT. 

♦ Please allow 28 days for delivery. ♦ Postage rates apply UK only. 

Please cut this coupon and send to : Mail Order Offer, 

Connoisseur Video Ltd, 10a Stephen Mews, London W1P 0AX 

Registered in England. Number 246 3593. VAT no. 564 0430 53 

^ Photocopied coupons are also accepted 
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□ 
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CAV017 □ 

EMPIRE OF PASSION 
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□ 

SHOAH 

CAV020 □ 
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□ 

THE SILENT FEMINISTS 

EDVARD MUNCH 

CAV023 □ 
CAV019 □ 
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p&p 
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